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STANDARD 


FOR OVER 
25 YEARS 


PRICE 


100 


~ 


This, you will agree, is the 
most liberal typewriter offer 
ever made. And it is made by 
one of the foremost manu- 
facturers. 


A standard $100 typewriter 
for only $49.50! That is the 
amazing price appeal. Direct 
from the factory to you for 
free trial—that is the simpli- 
fied plan of selling. 

This is a daring offer. Only 
the finest typewriter could be 
sold this way. We let the 
Oliver sell itself. You are the 
sole judge. Keep it or return it. 


Free Trial 


The coupon brings it for 
free trial. Try it for five 
days. Compare it. Then, if 
you agree that it is the finest 
typewriter, regardless of price, 
and if you want to buy it, 
send us $49.50 cash. If you 
want to pay on installments, 
send $3 after trial, then $4 
per month until $55 is paid. 

If you want to return it, 
ship it back at our expense. 
We even refund the outgoing 
transportation charges, so you 
do not risk a penny in the test. 


You save all the selling 
cost. That accounts for the 
half price. You deal direct 


with the manufacturer. 


ADVERTISING SECTION ——__ 





The Oliver would still be 
priced at $100 if it were sold in 
the usual manner. But we found 
that it was unnecessary to have 
a large force of expensive sales- 
men and costly branch houses 
in over 50 cities. 


We subtract the selling ex- 
pense from the $100 price, and 
you keep what it would other- 
wise cost us to sell you an 
Oliver. 


Yet you get the identical $100 
Oliver, the finest ever built— 
speedy, durable, easy to operate 
and a producer of extra fine 
work. 


Easy Terms 


At the cash price or the in- 
stallment price 
you get a finer 
typewriter than 
twice the amount 
would bring if 
you bought in the 


¥ title to remai 


usual manner. W and remit to you $4. 
Even a rebuilt = § at the end of five da 
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or $55 on Monthly 
Installments 


Buy Direct From the Factory 
and Save $5052 


chine which for years has been 
a leader. Over 900,000 have 
been sold. 

Thousands are buying this 
new and easy way and saving 
the unnecessary selling costs. 
You should never consider 
paying $100 for a typewriter 
without knowing the Oliver first. 


Send No Money 


Just mail the coupon VWelow. It 
brings EITHER an Oliver for Free 
Trial or Further information. Check 
which you wish. And remember, 
you are not put under the slightest 
obligation to buy. 

Mail the coupon now, 80 as to 
bring the early delivery of your 
Free Trial Oliver. 


Canadian Price, $79 
The OLIVER T)pewritér Gmpang 


735 Oliver Typewriter Bidg., 
cago, 
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° THE vee TYPEWRITER COMPANY, a 
735 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ml. a 
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CON TEN ES 
COCK ROBIN. Complete Novelette ; . Beatrix Demarest Lloyd 


The lives of Jeremy Ogden, Adam Dorpoint, and the latter's daughter, Genevra 
had become so closely bound up in each other that Barbara might well have 
asked as she did, when the final crisis arrived in all their lives: “Who killed 
Cock Robin?” 





CLONMOYLE RETURNS. Short Story ° . Beatrice Ravenel 

There had been diverse influences in Clonmoyle’s life—a rigid upbringing, the 
war, one Millie Fanshawe of the London dance hall. And then in America the 
real Clonmoyle asserted himself, 





PERIL. Two-part Story. ° é i : . Winston Bouveé ‘ 
Jacqueline Herron was the last bet of a proud old house. And knowing herself 
for the gilt-edged security which she was, she played the game recklessly. 


INTIMACY. Verse Robert Hillyer 








“THE LAUGHING PICTURE.” Short Story . Frances O. J. Gaither 
“You'll be sure to do her justice, won't you?’ Winter kept admonishing Lowes, 
who was painting his wife’s portrait. And, meanwhile, of the haunting mystery 
of women, the hunger of love, and the tortures of jealousy, Lowes, the artist, 
knew—well, as little as John Winter, husband, knew about art. 
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KINGS OF HEARTS. Series . ' . ‘ . Anice Terhune . ° a 
John Wilkes. 

SHORE LEAVE. Verse. . ° ‘ . . Rae Allen . P - 103 
A STRING OF PEARLS. Short Story . ‘ . Katherine Glover . P . 104 
“Pearls are as beautiful as women, as beautiful and as deceptive, At the heart 
of every pearl there's a parasite.”” the cynical jewel expert told Carey rather 
irrelevantly, And even as he bought the jewels for his wife, the analogy troubled 

Carey. 
THE MOON OUT OF REACH. Serial . ° . Margaret Pedler . 117 
In which Nan’s engagement to Roger rather strains at the leash, 
THE LOGIC OF THE LOST. Short Story . - Austin Wade . ° . 143 
Lost in the maze of her own love affair, and vexed by the unfriendly gossip about 
the man she loved, Ruth George decided at last to try “the logic of the lost.” 
IN BROADWAY PLAYHOUSES . ‘ ‘ . Dorothy Parker . 155 
TALKS WITH AINSLEE’S READERS ‘ . The Editor . 160 
— J 
Yearly + iene, $2.00 Single Copies, Twenty Cents 
sienty, ublication issued by Ainsiee’s Magazine Co., Seventh Avenue v4 Piftoonth Street, New Yor! Ormond G. President; 
Fez Someta haere fa dereitaca nee deer psec: “fh hots Nar of” Pihiees see stare oe ean 
tain any Bee eee nents Meese eset of Gonarese of March §. 1879, "Canadian subscription, $296. Foreign $212, ss 
WARNING-— Do not subscribe through agents unknown to you. Complaints are daily made by persons who hove — ee vietimised. 
ITA str cSas 2 maere rene re ns tie ee ech oN nl eas eT as os 
Manuccriots while at Chis otis saths." If the reture of manuscript io expected, postage enould be lncioosd. ” 
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Electricity Needs You 
I WILL TRAIN YOU AT HOME 


Stop right here. This is YOUR opportunity! Electricity is calling you, and the Electrical 
Business is in for a tremendous increase. But it needs more trained men—at big pay. By 
my Home Study Course in Practical Electricity I can train you for these positions. 





FREE! 


ELECTRICAL 
OUTFIT 


A fine outfit of Electrical 
Tools, Instruments, Materi- 
als, etc., absolutely FREE to 
every student. I will also send 
you FREE and fully prepaid 
—Proof Lessons to show you 
how easily you can learn 
Electricity and enter this 
splendid profession by my 
new, revised and original sys- 
tem of Training by Mail. 


RADIO 
COURSE 
FREE 


Special newly-written wire- 
less course worth $45.00 given 
away free 


Earn Money 
While Learning 


I give you something you can 
use now. Early in my Home 
Study Course | show you 
how to begin making money 
in Electricity, and heip you 
get started. No need to wait 
until the whole course is com- 
ieted Hundreds of students 

ave made several times the 
cost of their course in spare 
time work while learning 








Le 





Earn $70 to $200 a Week 


You’ve always had a liking for Electricity and a hankering to do electrical jobs. 
Now is the time to develop that talent; there’s big money in it. Even if you 
don’t know anything at all about Electricity you can quickly grasp it by my 
up-to-date, practical method of teaching. You will find it intensely interest- 
ing and highly profitable. I’ve trained and started hundreds of men in the 
Electrical Business, men who have made big successes. YOU CAN ALSO 


Be a Big Paid 
ELECTRICAL EXPERT 


What are you doing to prepare yourself for a real success? At the rate you are 
ing where will you be in ten years from now? Have you the specialized train- 
ing that will put you on the road to success? Have you ambition enough to 
prepare for success, and get it? 
You have the ambition and I will give you the training, so get busy. I am 
offering you success and all that goes with it. Will you take it? I'll make 
ouan ELECTRICAL EXPERT. I will train you as you should be trained. 
i will give you the benefit of my advice and 20 ge of engineering experience 
and help you in every way to the biggest, possible success. 


Valuable Book Free *y,°°°« 


‘How to 


#@ CHIEF ENGINEER 


Become an Electrical Expert,’’ has ‘started many ; COOKE ‘ 
a man on the way tofortune, I will send acopy, ¢ ee — pee 
free and prepaid, to every person answering — 


f Dept. 435, 2154 Lawrence Av. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Dear Sir: You may send me 


entirely free and fully prepaid, a 
copy of your book, “‘How to Become 


this advertisement. 
Good intentions never 


Act Now! get you anywhere. ¢ 


It is action, alone, that counts. NOW IS 
Wis ¢ an Electrical Expert,’’ and particu- 


THE TIME TO ACT. é lars about your Home Study Course 
L. L. COOKE, Chief Engineer ¢ in Electricity. 


CHICAGO vA 


ENGINEERING o PORN 2 60 0b0ac0000ee TT CTT To tT 
WORKS PA pS MV OPP COLT TTT tT oe 

2154 LAWRENCE AVENUE 4 . . 
Dept. 435 Chicago, U.S. A. v4 City see cree sereeeseseeses BUG. nsscrcees 
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Agents and Help Wanted 











BE A DETECTIVE. Excellent epper- 
tunity, good pay, travel. Wr 
City. Mi 436 Westover Butiding. Kaneas 
City, 

MEN a 17 to 55. Experience unneces- 





yel; make secret investigations, re- 
Saldries; expenses. American For- 
Detective Agency, 114. St. Louis 
$10.00 WORTH of finest toilet soaps, per- 
fumes, toilet waters, spices, etc., absolutely 
free to agents on our refund plan. Lacas- 
sian Co., Dept. 427, St. Louis, Mo. 


DETECTIVES EARN BIG 
opportunity. 


Travel. Excellent 
Particulars 


unhecessary. 
Y Detective System, 


eign 





MONEY 
Experience 
free. Write, 

1968 Broad- 





American 








WE START YOU IN BUSIN furnish- 
ing everything; men and women $30 to zee 





weekly operating our “Specialty Candy 
tories” anywhere. Booklet free. W Hillyer 
Ragsdale, Drawer 29, East Orange, N. 

BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES Every 
owner buys gold initials for his auto. You 
charge $1.50, make $1. 35 Ten orders daily 
easy. Write for particulars and free 
samples. American Monogram Co., Dept. 


170, East Orange, N. 


AGENTS, $60 to $200 a Week. Free Sam- 
ples jold Sign Letters for Store and 
Office Windows. Any one can do it Big 
demand. Liberal offer to general agents. 
Metallic Letter Co., 431T N. Clark St., Chi- 
cago. 

SELL vest-pocket windshield 
chemical-felt works wonders; 
glass clear 


cleaner; 
one rub keeps 


24 hours. Smoote sold 2000 in 
4 days Security Mfg. Co., Dept. 564, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


~ BE A RAIL WAY TRAFFIC INSPECTOR! 
$110 to $250 monthly, expenses paid after 3 
months’ spare-time study. Splendid oppor- 
tunities. Position guaranteed or money re- 
funded. Write for Free Booklet CN-28, 
-_2 Business Training Inst., Buffalo, 





BE A DETECTIVE or ; Finger Pr Print, ax- 
pert Excellent eqoercenities. Write Wag- 
her, 186 East 79th, New Yo 








a MALE $100,000 as real onate specialist. 

Free information tells he American 

suainess Builder, 1129-E ‘Broadw ay, New 
ork. 





AGENTS—Something new, fastest sellers 


and quickest repeaters on earth; perma- 
nent, easy, table business; good for 
$42 to $58 a week. Address American 
Products Co., 5730 American Bidg., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 





ELECTRIC ITY TAUGHT BY EXPERTS; 
earn while you learn at home; electrical 








book and’ proof lessons free: your success 
guaranteed, position secured Write Chief 
Engineer, 2146 Lawrence Ave., Dept. 1294, 
Chicago. 

MEN, over 17, Become Railway Mail 
Clerks. $133-$192 month. List positions 
ree. Franklin Institute, Dept. C-2, Roch- 


ester, New 




















Short Stories and Photoplays 





Farm Lands 
GOOD FARM LANDS! 20, 40, 80 acre 
tracts near hustling city in Michigan. $15 
to $35 per acre. Very easy terms.  Inves- 


tigate this opportunity. Write today for free 
booklet giving full information. Swigart 
Land Company, X1265, First National Bank 


Building, Chica ago. 
Help Wanted—Female 












WANTED—WOMEN, Become Millinery 
Designers. Big Easter demand. 25 week. 
Sample lessons free. Franklin Institute, 
Dept Rochester, a -_ 

$6—$18 a dozen decorating pillow tops at 


experience 
stamp. 
Grange, Ind. 
GIRLS- 
signers. 
Sample rm A 
Dept. C-560, 


unnecessary; particulars 
Tapestry Paint Co., 110 La- 


Become Dress Le- 
Learn while earning 
Franklin Institute, 
Rochester, N. Y. 








Patents and Lawyers 


INVENTORS desiring to 
should write for 





secure patents 
our guide-book ‘‘How To 
Get Your Patent.’ Send sketch or de- 
scription for our opinion of its patentable 
nature. peneeree & Co., Dept. 412. Wash- 
ington, D. 

PATENTS. 
reasonable Best results. 
sured Booklet free. 
Patent Lawyer, 624 F 
b. Cc 





Highest. references. Rates 

Promptness as 
Watson E. Coleman, 
Street, Washington, 








PATEN Trademark, Copyright, fore- 
most word free. Correspondence. solicited 
Results procured. Charges reasonable. Write 


Metzger, Washington. 


INVENTIONS WANTED 
alty for ideas. 
St. Louis. Mo. 


INVENTORS: if you have an invention 
and don’t want to spend unnecessary money 
in securing a patent, write to Inventors & 
Eugineers Coneulting co.. P. 344, 
Washington, D. t ms 

PATENTS. J “for Record of Invention 
Blank and free guide book. Send model or 





Cash or Roy- 
Adam Fisher Mfg. Co. 3, 


sketch and description for free opinion of 
its patentable nature. Highest references. 
Prompt Attention. Reasonable Terms. 

767 Ninth, Wash- 


Victor J. Evans & Co 
ington, D. C. 


PATENTS SECURED. 





Submit sketch or 


odel of your invention for examination. 
Write for Reco é. NY Invention blank and 
valuable 


ackson & Co., 
Cc. 


book, se 
305 Ouray Building. Washington, D. 








Personal 
DO You want success? To win friends 
and »* happy? Wonderful results. Suc- 
cess” key and Personality sketch for 1l0c 
and birthdate. Thomson -Heywood, 300, 


Chronicle Bldg., San Francisco 




















— 
WRITE NEWS ITEMS and Shon 
Stories for pay in spare time. Cop 


Book and plans free. 
dicate (406), St. Louis, 

WRITE PHOTOPLAYS $25- 
any one for suitable ideas. E 
necessary; complete outline Free. 
League, 439 St. i 


FREE to writers—A wonderful litte 
of money-making hints, suggestions, 
the A B C of successful Story and 


writing. Absolutely Free. Just addres 
Authors’ Press, Dept. 89, Auburn, N. ¥, 
WRITERS!. Stories, Poems, Plays, ee, 
are wanted for publication. Literary , 3 
reau, 175, Hannibal, Mo. 
PHOTOPLAYS WANTED for California 
Producers; also stories. Submit manuseripts, 
or, if a beginner, write for Free Plot Chart 


Press Reporting Syp- 


a 

5—$300 

berience Gm 
Producers 

















and Details. Harvard Company, 560, Sap 
Francisco OES” “¥ 

“AUTHORS: FREE BOOK on Photoplay 
writing and marketing. muceeestag Photo- 
plays, Box 43, Des ines, la. 

EDITORIAL SERVICE for professional 
and amateur authors—Criticism, revision, 
marketing. Harold Ellingson, B- 523, Col- 
orado Springs, Colo. 

AMBITIOUS W RITERS— send today for for 


Free copy America’s leading magazine for 
writers of photoplays, stories, — 
Instructive, helpful. Writer's cot at 


Butler Building, Cincinnati. 





Songs, Poe Poems, etc. 


———— 
WRITE A SONG POEM, Love, Mother, 

Home, Comic or any subject. I 

music and guarantee publication. 





words to-day Edward Trent, 625 Reape 
Block, Chicago. 

HAVE YOU SONG_ POEMS? 
best proposition. Hibbeler, Dies 


Ray 
Dickens Ave., Chicago. 


QsONGWRITERS! | Learn of fhe pales 
lemand for songs suitable for 

the opportunities greatly Snanced sama 
offer new writers, obtainable only in ow 
“Songwriters Manual & Guide’’ sent free 
Submit your ideas for songs at once for free 
criticism and advice. We revise poems, com- 
pose music, secure copyright and facilitate 
free publication or outright sale of songs 








Knickerbocker Studios, 304 Gaiety Bide. 
New York 

eet NTED— Origine Ideas 

end for our free let. ‘How You "7 
Write The Words For a Song.’ Leo Fried- 


man, “‘Composer 


To The ances People,” 
composer 0 - Me 


such 80) To- 
e Call You 


night in Dreamland,” “Let Hl 
Sweetheart,”’ “Dreaming of bu ‘in, * ett., 
is our chief composer. The sales of bis 


songs have run into the millions. Submit 
ideas or song poems jer free criticism and 
advice, on any subject. We om music, 
secure copyright, and print The Seton 
Music Company. pate 109, 920 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Illinoi: 


WRITE THE WORDS for a 






































Song. We 
— ASTROLOGY—Stars tell Lifes Story. Revise Poems, write . - a aoe guarantee to 
LARGE MANUFACTURER wants agents; | song, Dirth dete and dime for trial reading. | secure publication. poems on any 
sell advertised brand men’s shirts direct to Sear pers: Se a =e ¥ | subject. Broadway Studios, 159-A Fite 
wearer. No capital or experience required = ; ; gerald Bidg., New = 
Free samples. Madison Mills, 505 Broad- ASTROLOGY. Send dime and birth in- SONG WRITERS. Write for my 
way, New Y formation for reliable scientific test to tion today. Howard Simon, 22 West 
Plato, oldest astrologer, Box 102, Buffalo, Ave., Detroit, Mich 
N. Y¥. One year’s future one dollar. —_ : ~ ———a 
Automobiles SONG POEMS WANTED. Prompt 
YOUR HOROSCOPE covering, full your 5 cision. net Revi —-— 9 compere. oy 
y “ cents. Includes extensive reading, valuable | copyrighting, printing. oneer . 
PR gy Ry | Se daily guide, large pictorial chart, and spe- Suite 571, iets Broadway, New York. __ 
our current issue. It contains helpful, in- | cial forecasts for gach month, pent. FREE —— “Song Writing Facts.” 
structive information on overhauling. igni- | Complete. Try it Money back if “~- Song Poems Wanted. Free Examination 
tion troubles, wiring, carburetors. storage | Stisfiec Give Pm gy k. | We write music, facilitate publication. Sut 
batteries, etc. Over 18 pages, illustrated Daniels, Flatbush Station, Box B ~ | cessful Song Service, 240 West 46th Sireth 
Base. , -& 4 ey er : Automobile ¥. New York. Department J. 
ges tler Bidg., Cincinnati SCIENTIFIC HOROSCOPE 3 pages 25¢, | —.—— write 
6 pages 50c, complete 12 pages $1.00. Money Re ~ ” I oe. = wy t 
Wanted to Buy back if dissatisfied. Give Birth Date. Mil- yh ge will sesstee 9000. 
so 6 born Johnson, Box 1294, Los Angeles, Cal name and we shall send you free te, 
MAIL US YOUR DISCARDED JEW- test les and words of th 
ELRY. Gold Crowns and Bridges, Watches, Shorthand Corp., 245 W. 47th St. Dept. “tsa, New 
Se ae ing Pins & Old ae York. 
= web Oy Bog ee SHORTHAND—Best practical system, SONG POEMS WANTED—Exceptiond 
i? caaaien Be SS ey learn in 5 hours; speed with easy practice. Collaborating Opportunity for writers 
States Oeestein Works (The Old Reliable) roof lessons, brochure free. King In- | Good aterial. Postage please. Macks 
Devt’ 65, Chicago, TIL stitute, EB-26, Station F, New York. + | Song Shop, Palestine, Ill ie 
MAIL old gold, unused postage, war and 
thrift stamps, 1 Liberty Bonds. silver, plat Vaudeville Stammering 
inum, diamonds, jewelry, wa . false ge 
teeth, magneto points, etc., new or broken. G ON THE STAGE. I tell you how! 8T-STU-T-T- am ~ fos Stammet 
Cash immediately. He = days, re- | Send stamp for instructive Stage k and | Cured At Home. booklet id 
turned if unsatisfactory. hio Smelting | particulars. K. La Delle, Box 557, Los | Walter McDonnell, 80. ‘Potomac Bank 
Co., 253 Lennox Building, Cleveland. Ohio. | Angeles, Cal. ing, Washington, D. C. 
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In every man’s life there is one Big Moment when he makes 
the decision that robs him of success—or leads on to fortune. 








AVE you ever considered why our richest 
men come from our poorest boys? Isn't it 

a strange thing that it is almost invariably 
vane fellow who starts life without a cent in 
the world, without education, without influential 
friends—in short, without one single solitary ad- 
vantage—who accumulates millions of dollars? 
sn’t it a miracle that inside of a comparatively 
few years a man can rise from abject poverty to 
fabulous wealth ? 


The Secret That Makes 
Millionaires 


Astonishing, certainly—but more important, it is wonderfully 
wiring, For it means that no man need be held down by circum~- 

Once he knows the “‘millionaire’s secret’’, he can put it 
‘te operation regardless of all obstacles that seem to block his 
wth, He suddenly finds that everything he touches turns to gold— 
mney flows in upon him—fortune showers him with its fevers, 
Grerything he wants seems to come to him just as surely and 
tsily ag day comes after night. 
What is this amazing secret that can work such wonders? 
Nt this: The thing behind all bie achievement is Opportun 
To every man there comes one BIG Opportunity—the golden 
thance of his And in the moment he decides for or against 
Oat opportunity—-whether he will seize it or let it pass—he de- 
tides the whole future course of his life. 


Choose Between Low Pay 
and Magnificent Earnings 


This very minute you may be face to face with your BIG 
nity—your one chance to earn the biggest money of your 


in- 


It is 
ity. 


We! Right now your decision may mean the difference between 
‘life of plodding, routine work at low pay and a career of in- 
wiring success and magnificent earnings. 


For now you are offered the very opportunity that has made other 
&e rich, tant has brought them more money than they ever dreamed 


same opportunity that lifted Warren Hartle of 4425 N 
, Chicago, out of a job in the railway mail service where 
ats he had never gotten beyond $1,600 a year, and landed 
0,000 a year job. It jumped Charles Berry of Winterset. 
$60 a month as & farm-hand, $1,000 a month. It 

> W. Campbell Greensburg, Pa., p clerk on the 
» & position that paid him $1,562 in thirty d 


Please mention this magazine 








Your One Chance to Earn 
The Biggest Money of Your Life ! 


These men and hundreds more have found their Big Opportunity 
in the wonderful field Salesmanship. They are all Master 
Salesmen now. They are earning the biggest money of their lives 
—more than they ever thought possible—they are engaged in the 
most fascinating work in the world—they are independent, come 
and go as they please—they meet big men—every minute of the 
day is filled with thrilling variety. 

Your Big Opportunity may be here too, in the wonder field of 
Salesmanship. Perhaps you say you have never even thought of 
becoming a Salesman. TBut before you decide one way or the 
ther, examine the facts for yourself. See what Salesmanship 
offers you—why it is the best paid of all vocations—why there is 
no limit to what you may earn. Read the amazing proof that no 
matter what you are doing now, you can quickly become a Master 
Salesman in your spare time at home—read how the National 
Salesmen’s Training Association in its nation-wide search for 
men to fill the great need of Salesmen, has devised a wonderful 
system that reveals to you every Secret of — = inter- 
fering in the least with your gee work. See is famous 
organization helps you to a good position in the fine’ “a Selling 
you are best fitted for. 


Facts That Will Amaze 
You—Sent FREE 


Mail the coupon below. This will 
places you under no obligation. It sim 
receive, entirely EE, a wonderful, 
ship and Proof that you can be aster Salesman. Yon will 
, also, the personal stories of men throughout the country 
who today are enjoying magnificent success and earning five,. ten 
and fifteen times as much money as ever before. 


not cost you a penny—it 
ply means that you will 
illustrated Book on Salesman- 


Send NOW—this minute may be the turning point in your ft. 
Address, National Salesmen’s Training Association, Dept. 4-E. 
Chicago, I). 





National Salesmen’s Training Association, 
Dept. 4-E. Chicago, Ill. 


I simply want to see the facts. 
Salesmanship and Proof that I can become a Master Salesman. 
Also tell how you can help me to a position and send list of 
lines with openings for Salesmen. 


Send me FREE your Book on 


City Btate...ceccevcevcercens 


when answering stiestidiliias 
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A Big Raise in Salary 


Is Very Easy to Get, if You 
Go About It in the Right Way 
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Doctor's Wife Takes Off 40 Pou 
Through New Discovery! 


Tells how she quickly reduced to nor- 

mal weight and improved 100% in 

health without medicines, drugs, starv- 

ing or discomfort. Many others are 

losing a pound a day and more right 
from the very start. 


“ Y weight was 168 pounds. My blood was bad, my 
heart was weak, and I had headaches always— 
didn't sleep and had constantly to use laxatives, 

It was a standing joke among my friends about me 

being fat and sick. 

With your help I am now in what you could call 
perfect health ; sleep perfectly ; my blood test is 100% 
pure; my complexion is wonderful and my weight is 
128 pounds—a loss of 40 pounds.” 

So writes Mrs. Hazel Vermilya, wife of Dr. J. C. 
Vermilya of Bloomington, Indiana. 
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attractive when she heard about a 
remarkable new discovery by a food 
apocrine. She found out that he had discovered the 
simple natural law upon which the whole secret of 
weight control is based. He had actually discovered 
a way to reduce weight by eating. And she had been 
starving herself! 


A Remarkable Reduction 


She gave up all medicines, starving and expensive 
“treatments” and just followed the one simple new 
law that has been discovered. It meant almost no 
change in her daily routine. She found that she could 
do about as she pleased, eating many of the foods 
she had been denying herself, enjoying her meals as 
never before. 

“Think of it!” she writes. “I didn't have to do 
anything discomforting, didn’t have to deny myself 
hardly anything I liked—and yet my excess flesh 
vanished like magic. And my complexion became so 
clear and smooth that my friends began to beg me 
for my beauty secret !" 


What Is the New Discovery? 


The remarkable new discovery—weight control— 
is the result of many years of extensive research by 
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Cock Robin 


CHAPTER I. 

EREMY OGDEN woke slowly in 
the dim May morning light, con- 
scious of nothing so much as his 

wish that the window were shut. But 
as héstretched his not inconsiderable 
length in the bed, luxuriously, he re- 
membered that his nights in sleeping 
cars were, for the present at least, over, 
and on the instant broad awake he 
tolled over and looked at the door. It 
closed, however, and promised 
nothing, and the man sighed, but lightly. 
It was good to be lying in soft linen 
again, linen as white as salt. Beneath 
the disorder of his youngly graying 
hair, his pleasant eyes wandered about 
‘the familiar room, satisfying their four 
weeks’ hunger for such things as ruddy 
old mahogany and soft, mellow hang- 
ings. But the eyes rested longest on 
the dressing table where, among the 
modest silver of his masculine kit, 
stood a battered, leather picture frame, 
too shabby not to have been as often 
a traveler as himself. It held the pic- 
ture of a lovely baby girl and Jerry 
smiled upon it. What would the room, 
charming as it might be, have been with- 


By Beatrix Demarest Lloyd 


Author of 
“The Murder of William Joscelyn Ferris," 
“A Touch of Sun,” etc. 


out it? With it, indeed, his barren 
quarters in the cheerless building boast- 
fully called the “hotel” in the desolate 
Western village of his late exile, had 
had a touch of dearness. He recalled 
that room With a shudder, and remem- 
bered that his spirit had revolted from 


.the sheet of newspaper that covered the 


yellow pine bureau, and that he had 
spread down his finest linen handker- 
chief beneath his girl-child’s little feet. 

He was dozing off again when a 
portentous footstep sounded in the cor- 
ridor. He knew it well from the swift 
pattering he waited for, and as from 
the corner of his lids he observed the 
inch or so of gingham apron that al- 
ways preceded Kathleen into a room, 
he promptly closed his eyes once more. 
For Kathleen’s modesty was of a vicar- 
ious variety and not for meat on Friday 
would she have come in to close the 
window “and himself abed” had _ his 
eyes been open. Whefi she went softly 
out, leaving the door ajar, his impatient 
look followed her. 

It was so long since he had been told 
to “wake up” in the sweet familiar 
way. Heavens, had he not compelled 
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himself to wait for the touch of his 
tiny idol—why, hours! Arriving late 
from the train the night before, he had 
tiptoed into Barbara’s room, and had 
knelt by her ridiculous little brass bed 
and looked at her as she slept until he 
was afraid to look longer, for she had 
stirred drowsily under his eyes, cud- 
dling down like a sleepy kitten in a 
warm shawl, and the bewitching sweet- 
ness of her was more than he could 
bear and keep his distance. He had 
gone to bed without as much as a kiss 
on the taffy-colored hair that spread out 
upon the lace pillow like gold threads. 
‘ A little sound at the door brought 
a stab of happiness, cutting short his 
self-commiseration. It was not a laugh, 
nor a word, but an indescribable and 
inarticulate compound of tenderness 
and breathless. delight. Then, unable 
to wait, a little figure all pink with a 
golden top, burst the door open to its 
full width and hurled itself at his bed. 

“Wake up, Jerwy, wake up!” 

Oh, there was no use to command 
him. His eyes were open and full of 
light. As she flung herself forward 
his arms were around her and she rolled 
over on his breast, crowing and laugh- 
ing and kissing, and he held her closely, 
feeling the throb of her warm little 
heart in every fiber of his being. There 
was something about Barbara in a pink- 
flannel “johnny” that might have made 
Lilith and all her daughters jealous. 
In a flounced proper frock and her 
most maidenly deportment, she was 
lovely, but in the bifurcated garment 
of her abandon, in which she looked 
like a big sweet-pea blossom, her thick 
curls rumpled into an invitation tq 
frolic, and the elfin allurement of Puck 
himself glittering in her eyes, she was 
adorable. 

Ogden was not the man to refuse 
her invitation te “wumple me wound,” 
but she came upright with some dex- 
terity and plumped herself solidly 
astride his chest. 


“My hat, you've grown heavy!” 
groaned Ogden. 

She laughed—a brilliant, coloratura 7 
trill. Then she grew grave. “It’s my © 
head,” she said seriously, “I’ve 
learnded a new say-it.” os 

“Weight o’ wisdom!” quoth he, 
Then, with due anxiety: “May I hear 
it?” 

She nodded, smiled, sobered again © 
and slid her flannel-enshrouded feet ~ 
past his shoulders to rest companion- ~ 
ably against his ears. 

“Who killeded Cock Robin?’ 

‘I,’ says ve sparow, 

‘Vith my bowen arrow, 

I killeded Cock Robin !’” 

“Dear me,” cried Ogden, unnerved ~ 
by the tragedy, “What a terrible ~ 
thing!” 

Barbara regarded him gravely. 

“It’s a very long ‘say-it,’” he added 
tactfully. “How can you remember it 
all?” A 
The affair had been a great success, _ 
but in the midst of a laughing lunge 
at him, she drew back suddenly and re- 
garded him largely the while she slid 
from the bed and stamped her foot. 

“Jerwy, det up now,” she said in- 
exorably. “Make bread ’n’ butter for 
Baabra.” And not until she saw him 
fairly on his way to his tub did she 
leave him when, with the firm carriage 
of the executivé head of the family, 
she marched off to deliver herself into 
the hands of Kathleen. 

/They met again at breakfast. As @ 
matter of fact, when he joined her she — 
was already installed in her rather ex- 
altec. position at the head of the table, 
and was deep in a discussion with 
Kathleen concerning the orthodexy of 
the belief that crusts of bread would 
“stick to her ribs,” a consummation of 
doubtful comfort that they, for some 
reason inexplicable to mere man, de 
voutly seemed to wish. E 

Kathleen, square and flat of face, | 
body and affection, looked up as he ¥ 











came in, greeting him with a smile 
which was to the smile of the average 
being what the blue of the Adriatic 
is to the water in a pail. 

“And how are ye, Misther Ogden?” 
she inquired, wiping her hand upon her 
apron preparatory to his kindly clasp. 
“Shure ’tis a pleasure to have ye home 
ag’in. Th’ little wan and Oi have been 
talking of ye ivery day.” 

She hardly waited for her answer, 
perhaps having read it in his brown 
face and sparkling eyes. 

“There’s letters by your place, sor, 
and th’ papers. And your coffee, sor. 
Sit shtill, me lamb. Is your coffee to 
your mind?” 

“Delicious,” said Ogden truthfully. 
“I haven’t had a decent cup of coffee 
since I went away.” 

“Ye doan’t tell me!” 

“But I do tell you. On the trains 
they give one a weak solution of some 
sort of substitute lozenge, I believe.” 

“Mother of Hivin!” said Kathleen, 
to whom the unintelligible phrase sug- 
gested nothing but the formula of an 
acute poison. 

“And out there, they labor under the 
belief that a wandering shoe lace or a 
layer of rust or any little addition of 
that sort in the pot adds an indefinable 
charm to the beverage. You take it 
from a friend, Kathleen, they’d think 
something was left out of your coffee.” 

“Lift out of it, is it, sor? Oi loike 
that. And where might the place be?” 

“Oh, ever so far away, Kathleen. 
I’m afraid you can’t run over to have 
it out with them. They call it Arizona 
in their milder moments. I'll have some 
honey, please.” 

“To think of it!” said Kathleen, with 
warmth, though to think of what she 
did not say. She gave him the honey 
and stood near, watching the mellifluous 
sirup dripple into a fat pool on his 
plate. “And was iverything so bad as 
that, sor?” 

“So bad as the coffee—or the lan- 
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guage? Well, no. Things in genefal 
went very well indeed. I don’t mind 
telling you, Kathleen—for .I know I 
can trust you not to tell the landlord and 
tempt him to raise the rent—that | 
think we are going to make quite a little 
money out of this.” 

“Lord love ye, I'll niver tell him!” 
cried Kathleen, whose mind like many 
another in her position failed almost in- 
variably to grasp the main point. “Not 
a wurrd!” 

Barbara, remembering suddenly that 
she was not to suck her spoon, took 
it guiltily from her little three-cornered 
mouth, and inquired with far greater 
perspicacity than her nurse had shown 
in dealing with the matter: 

“How much money?” 

“Enough,” said Ogden slowly. “Let 
me see, enough to buy you a white silk 
dress.” 

“Dat’s a dreat deal, is it?” 

Her father groaned hollowly for 
answer. But he overdid it and she 
knew he was joking. 

It must be said for Ogden that he 
was pleased not so much by the prospect 
of financial reward as that he had suc- 
ceeded—he felt sure of it—where others 
had failed, and if a fan is to take 
pride in his work, this additional satis- 
faction may surely be granted him. 

His specialty was the-solving of 
other men’s troubles, and Barbara had 
had white silk dresses before now. The 
clearest-headed and most daring-hearted 
member of his class in the Mines, he 
had risen through twelve years of in- 
cessant labor and brilliant accomplish- 
ment to a place high among the most 
su¢cessful consulting engineers of his 
time. - 

There had been another Barbara, four 
years ago. She had had yellow hair 
too, and a pretty winsomeness. Ogden 
had had the gentleness to try to forget 
in his years of widowerhood how little 
there had been beside that winsome 
She had been, in his playful, 


manner, 














sentimental moods only, a companion. 
In his work, save for that visible re- 
sult of silk dresses, she had taken no 
interest, but had held him back from 
possible progress by querulous com- 
plaints. He had found to his amaze- 
ment that she “did not care to read.” 
She had inhabited his house, but not 
his life. 

Even the promise of motherhood had 
only made her fretful. She had 
brooded over the restrictions and chafed 
at the responsibility. 

The kingdom and the glory of crea- 
tion meant nothing to her but lassi- 
tude and pain and exigeant regulations, 
and once when he had found her ap- 
parently plunged in marveling reverie, 
and had hoped the dual life was bring- 
ing her toward a new womanliness, he 
had been wounded to find she pondered 
only the possibility of losing her grace- 
ful, girlish figure. After the child was 
born, she pouted and wailed for the 
strength that did not return, and so 
often wished she were dead that when 
the final quiet release did come, he had 
wondered in a dull, stunned way if she 
were content at last. 

He had cherished her tenderly and 
his devotion had never wavered, but 
there was something in the man’s heart 
that she had never possessed. It would 
have burdened her perhaps, for it was 


a thing of infinite responsibilities. It 


was love. 

Now that there was no one but little 
Barbara to work for, he let his ambi- 
tion ride him hard. There was no dne 
to complain daintily of his engrossment 
in the work, no one to claim neglect. 
Barbara stared at him in round-eyed 
worship when he worked at home over 
the drawings and the calculations she 
must never and did never touch. She, 
would play silently with her toys at a 
distance, lifting her head and pushing 
back her forward-fallen hair to gaze 
again at this most wonderful being. 
On this present occasion of their first 
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reunion at table, she respected his ab- ~ 


sorption, though her eyes were fixed so © 


pertinaciously upon him that the whis- 
pering Kathleen, who also reverenced 
his silences, had to put the egg spoon 
cautiously laden at intervals into the 
inattentive little mouth. 

But he came out of his brown study 
briskly enough, caught her up and held 
her while Kathleen wiped her untar- 
nished lips, and carried her off to sit 
on his knee at his desk. 

Barbara, her incredibly short petti- 
coats spreading like a white hollyhock 


skillfully inverted, leaned forward and ~~ 


put her two pretty hands about the 
nickel neck of the telephone as Ogden 
drew it nearer. -She seemed gravely 
to consider herself of the greatest help- 
fulness. All through his conversation 
with invisibles, he was conscious of the. 
pressure of her warm little body and, 
even with a frown of annoyance on 


his face, his eyes looked tenderly at her © 


restless, golden head. 

“Beekman 9417—right. Yes—hullo 
—yes, waiting. Hullo—I want to speak 
to Mr. Dorpoint. Ogden. No, Ogden, 
O-g-d-e-n. Yes, very well. Yes. Who? 
No, I want to speak to Mr. Dorpoint. 
I know he is, so am I. Who is this? 
Well, Mr. Curtis, I’m very sorry, but 
Mr. Dorpoint asked me particularly to 
call him up as soon as I returned. Very 
well—yes. Waiting.” 

In the pause that followed, Ogden 
smoothed the child’s hair. 

“These millionaires are hard to get 
at, Babs,” he said musingly, and she 
nodded with sage conviction. 

“Hello, yes,” said Ogden. “I dare 
say. No, Mr. Curtis, I can’t call up 
later. I shall be infernally busy at my 
own office. Thank you. Yes, waiting.” 

He tweaked Barbara’s little ear this 
time. 

“That’s the way to treat them,” he 
said confidentially, and she took a 
firmer grip as if she had the elusive 
millionaire by the throat and meant to 
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hold him there until her father had 
finished with him: 

“Eh, yes! Oh, how do you do, Mr. 
Dorpoint? I had almost despaired of 
—oh, that’s all right. Yes, everything 
is quite satisfactory, at least, I believe 
so. No, I can’t, I’m sorry. I am late 
this morning and { shall find six weeks’ 
accumulation at the office. You say 
you have? Well, then, to-morrow? 
Five—what? At your house at five? 
Why, yes, I dare say. Yes, I could 
do that. Qh, yes, I’ll bring everything. 
Very well, at five. Oh, yes, thank you. 
That’s good. That’s good. Very well. 
Yes. Good-by.” 

He hung up the instrument, kissed 
Barbara and set her down. 

‘“‘Jerwy has to go now, kitten. You 
be good, won’t you? When my trunk 
comes, tell Kathleen to unpack it and 
give you the boxes that are in the top 
tray. Here is the key.” He loosened it 
from his silver ring and folded it care- 
fully into her pink palm. “Don’t lose 
it, babekin. And you'll find some 
drawn-work aprons for Kathleen in one 
of the boxes. You give them to her 
with your love. Good-by, honey-heart. 
You must stay out of doors a long time 
to-day.” He kissed her, and after get- 
ting into his overcoat, kissed her again, 
took up his hat and kissed her and 
laughed and left the apartment hum- 
ming a merry tune. 

He was thinking about her all the 
way down to his office, the noise of the 
subway, the news of the paper, the spec- 
ulations as to what he should find piled 
up on his desk, all these things being 
unable to supersede her in his mind. 
For he was a lonely man, and his 
love for the child was so mingled with 
his hunger for love that he sometimes 
confused the two. 

The overcrowded, overhurried, over- 
noisy street into which he rose from 
the depths of the subway, smote his 
senses with its familiarity. It seemed, 
as he became one of the rude, self- 
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seeking stream of human beings elbow- 
ing one another ruthlessly in their eag- 
erness to save two seconds here and a 
half second there, as if he had never 
been away. And he remembered with 
a smile the inhabitants of Powder Horn 
Hill, among whom he had recently 
spent so much of his Eastern-born 
energy. A vision of the little hand- 
ful of wooden houses in their deep 
dust setting for an instant blotted out 
the towering, granite buildings that 
made a sunless cafion of the street. He 
saw the range of hills, the shackly tin 
automobiles at the frame station, the 
furry nags deep in the powdery road, 
the loafing men leaning lazily against 
whatever support was nearest. The re- 
membered comment of a fellow trav- 
eler, “These people look as if they had 
even stopped taking quinine!” made 
Ogden smile again as a passer-by, who 
evidently needed no tonic, shouldered 
roughly past him bringing him some- 
what sharply out of his reminiscent 
mood. 

He walked on more rapidly and 
turned into the building where his of- 
fices were. The starter at the elevators 
nodded a careless welcome. 

“Back again, Mr. Ogden? Express 
elevator, no stops below the eleventh 
floor.” The man turned away as the 
car closed, and Ogden felt himself 
definitely reénrolled among the city’s 
workers. 

As his work had imcreased, so had 
his rooms and assistants. He was 
modestly proud of his offices, all of a 
dull brown with smooth, brass fittings. 
He had struck a satisfactory note be- 
tween simple, businesslike necessity and 
more modern luxury. When he opened 
an inner door and came to a stand on 
the threshold, three brisk young men, 
coatless, came forward to greet him 
pleasantly. Ogden had a gift for se- 
lecting and handling men. 

“T’ll just look over the stuff on my 
desk and come back,” he said as he 
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shook hands with the last one. 
got that matter off 
Carey ?” 

“Oh, yes, sir. Mr. Burgess tele- 
phoned just before you came in—he’ll 
call up again in half an hour.” 

“Burgess? What does he want?” 

“They've struck bad sand in that 
Glenford excavation. He says the con- 
crete foundation can’t go on till you’ve 
made changes.” 

“Oh, all right. 
when he calls up. 
’ Glenford probably.” 

Carey followed him into his private 
office, and unlocked the desk, pushing 
up the roll top and laying the key down 
in token of his surrender of guardian- 
ship. 

“How did the Powder Horn Hill 
matter come on, sir?” 

Ogden grinned. 

“Say, I don’t wonder Prentice and 
Coover felt stumped,” he said. “By 
George, the first look at that mine al- 
most brought tears to my eyes.” He 
swung his chair about to bring him- 
~self face to face with the papers laid 
in methodical trays upon the desk. “It 
was costing Greggs two cents an ounce 
more than the ore was worth to get it 
out and down the mountain. I’m to 
see Dorpoint at five to-day—up at his 
~ house. Find out where it is, Carey.” 


“You 
to Bernstein, 


Put himi-on my wire 
I’ll have to go to 


CHAPTER II. 


At five o’clock, with the promptitude 
of a man who knows the value of a 
half hour, Ogden stood on the steps 
of Adam Dorpoint’s house in East 


Forty-ninth Street. As he waited to 
be admitted, he could not but remark 
the unsuitability of the place for theman 
himself. For it was one of the ultra- 
modern houses, wearing a mask of 
white stone, a wrought-iron-and-glass 
entrance almost at street level, box 
trees in copper tubs at either side and 
extravagantly fragile lace screens in the 


small-paned windows. And he remem- 
bered Dorpoint, whom he had seen but 
twice, at his office and at luncheon, as © 
a rugged, plain sort of man, not in the © 
least rough, but bearing avert evidence 
of conscientious sandpapering. He had ~ 
come from the West, Ogden knew, not’ 
so many years ago, when his daughter, ~ 
who was now married, had been in the ~ 
finishing-school stage. Some one had ~ 
told him this at the luncheon. It meant ~ 
that Dorpoint had been in Manhattan 7 
some ten years, and Ogden wondered 
if he had even in that time become ac- 
customed to his surroundings. 

Certainly he was sure the servant ~ 
who ushered him into the reception 7 
room could have given his master points 
on how to wear a tail coat. There was 
a lean elegance about him that Dorpoint 
would never attain. As a matter of fact, ~ 
Dorpoint was this very man’s despair, 7 
since he was valet as well as house: ~ 
man, for although Dorpoint submitted 
twice a day to being dressed according ~~ 
to the most subtle dictates of fashion, 
he never appeared to that advantage. 
The moment his correct garments were 
put upon his patient person, they as- 
sumed a negligent appearance of being 
badly cut, as if they defied any tailor — 
to smarten him. It gave him not the 
slightest concern. He permitted the 
diurnal embellishment only because he 
had never neglected any detail of his 
obligations in whatsoever enterprise he 
was engaged. He was also a man 
reared in an atmosphere where value 
and cost were severely evened, who 
having paid for a thing expected to zet 
it. If he paid a tailor and a valet to 
dress him, and he was not dressed, the 
disgrace was theirs. 

All this was nothing to Ogden. To 
him Dorpoint was a man who had com- 
manded his services, and he was here 
to lay his labor upon the table. He did 
not care whether Dorpoint fitted into 
his surroundings or not. He sat with ~ 
his portfolio on his knees in the recep- = 









tion room without knowing in the least 
whether it was crimson or gold or both, 
though there seemed to: be a good deal 
of something, until Gresham returned 
to ask him to step upstairs to the library. 
He followed the man up two flights of 
softly carpeted stairway, past the floor 
of the drawing-room and dining room 
and music room, into the more intimate 
arrangement of the master’s personal 
apartments. Gresham drew back a 
hanging of Venetian leather and Og- 
den passed him and went. in. 

The room looked aggressively com- 
fortable as if its warmth and light were 
a challenge to the gray and chill eve- 
ning that was closing in upon the win- 
dows. 

Adam Dorpoint, even as he rose, at 
the big Florentine table that stood be- 
tween the two of them, kept one finger 
on the map he had been studying, and 
stretched the other hand forward in 
greeting. 

He was not a tall man, but for all 
that a commanding personality. His 
round, gray-blue eyes were as sharply 
disconcerting as a bird’s—he had never, 
it would seem, labored under the con- 
viction that he could see more clearly 
with his eyes half shut. The nose be- 
tween these eyes was straight, but not 
by any means delicate, being rather thick 
than otherwise, a nose that with the 
wide, close-closing mouth beneath it 
spelled stubborn determination and great 
capacity of achievement. He was 
smooth shaven, and roughly gray haired, 
and his irreproachable clothes hung 
loosely upon his bony frame. The 
hands, so prominent in his posture at 
the moment, were very large and square 
and, although they were kept in these 
days as scrupulously perfected as the 
hands of an idler, the wide finger tips 
made eloquent announcement of long, 
hard, and successful work. 

“I was just going over the ground,” 
he said pleasantly. “You are prompt— 
I like that. I got home only ten, min- 
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utes ago myself, and it took me some 
time to find the maps and the Prentice- 
Coover report. I haven’t had them ott 
since you went away. I’ve been very 
much taken up with other things. Sit 
down, will you?” ‘He folded the map 
and laid it aside. “I had almost for- 
gotten where the place was, which will 
seem odd to you. I dare say you know 
only too thoroughly.” 

Ogden felt the kindliness in the latter 
part of the speech. It had rather dashed 
him to realize how absolutely the matter 
of Powder Horn Hill had been banished 
from Dorpoint’s mind while his own 
had been so full of it. He drew a chair 
nearer the table and laid down his port- 
folio of papers. 

“It did seem a long time,” he said. 
“It was one of the hardest problems I 
ever tackled.” Dorpoint’s face dulled. 
He did not like to hear a man complain 
of hard work. But it lighted again as 
Ogden added, while his fingers unfas- 
tened the magenta tapes of an envelope: 
“That’s why I enjoyed it so much.” 

Ogden began sorting his papers. 

“Of course you knew it wasn’t going 
to be easy.” 

Dorpoint smiled. 

“Prentice and Coover wouldn’t have 
given it up if it had been easy,” he said. 
He felt stimulated, and alert. To suc- 
ceed, to gain so much as enough bread 
to fill his woman’s starving mouth, by 
any but the most rigorously fair means 
would have cost him a year’s sleep. But 
a battle on open ground with fair weap- 
ons woke his blocd to life. 

Ogden lifted the pile of drawings and 
pages of calculations, and rising, laid 
them before Dorpoint in the middle of 
the table. 

“These are in the rough, of course,” 
he said, but in the very act of surren- 
dering them, unexpectedly almost to 
himself, he laid a heavy hand outspread 
upon them. Dorpoint’s eyes traveled 
upward and met his. 

“T want to say,” said Ogden quickly, 
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almost involuntarily it would seem, “that 
I am proud of this. It wasn’t easy. 
Other men had said it was impossible. 
You offered me, Mr. Dorpoint, the best 
pay I have ever had to go out and see if 
anything could be done; not to go out 
and solve the problem, but to give you 
the best advice of which I was capable 
even if it was only that you chuck the 
whole proposition. What I want to say, 
sir, is that if these plans prove a failure, 
I won’t have you pay me one cent—I 
won't indeed.” 

Dorpoint was measuring him with his 
open, gray-blue eyes. He saw the eager 
face, full of force, of confidence, of 
determination, lifted halfway to his, he 
saw the urgent hand emphatic upon the 
yielding pile of papers, he felt the vi- 
brating power of the man thrilling across 
the barrier and touching responsive 
nerves in his own make-up, 

“That’s alt right,” said Dorpoint. “I 
believe you.” He moved the papers a 


bit uncertainly. The awkwardness of 
the plain man.who finds himself admir- 


ing another man was upon him. “We 
won’t quarrel about that now.” 

“Anyway, you may think it a cheap 
boast,” said Ogden, with a quick smile. 

“You’re so sure, eh?” 

“T am sure.” 

“That's all right,” said Dorpoint 
again. Ogden dragged his chair nearer 
and sat down again. In the brief inter- 
val the men had gone far toward friend- 
ship. 

The servant entered while Ogden had 
barely begun his explanation of his plan 
‘which began radically enough, it must 
be said, with a tunnel into the base of 
the mountain. Dorpoint was so struck 
with the entire change of base that the 
servant near them had to repeat his ques- 
tion before his master heard him. 

“Scotch rye and _ biscuits—anything 
"else, sir?” 

“No,” said Dorpoint, “nothing.” He 
half roused, then, from his contempla- 
tion of the drawing of the old opening 


of Powder Horn Hill, to add: “See that 
we are not disturbed. Not for any rea- 
son. Keep dinner waiting for us until 
I ring.” Gresham bowed and withdrew, 
and Ogden had a fleeting vision of a 
sleepy and disappointed Barbara being 
borne mournfully-to bed. Nothing had 
been said about dinner over the tele- 
phone, but it was evident that Dorpoint 
expected him to remain, evident that 
his larger sense of hospitality had con- 
sidered it unnecessary to enlarge upon 
this point. 

Ogden went on explaining and.inter- 
preting, Dorpoint following every word 
and motion. The mine had baffled its 
previous exploiters and could be bought 
for a song. Nobody disputed the value 
and quantity of the ore—it was its dev- 
ilishly ingenious inaccessibility that 
sapped the pockets of its owner. 

He was favorably impressed with Og- 
den’s plans, as he was with the man 
himself. He had seen men of this 
stamp before and they were the success- 
ful. “Out there,” where he had grown 
up and begun the life struggle that had 
landed him in New York, a power in 
a great city of power, men did not dis- 
appear and leave no record, as they are 
so confidently believed to do by many 
readers of Western fiction. They fre- 
quently appeared shorn of any remote 
vestige of a past, but they either made 
good in his horizon or they didn’t, and 
he had not watched men for nothing. 

Many there were with brains and the 
ability to use them, who lacked the gift 
of application which he called “stick- 
tight-to-it-iveness.” He thought Ogden 
had all these recommendatory qualities, 
as indeed he had. Perhaps, he thought, 
this young man, for with all the gray at 
his temples he was barely thirty-three 
or four, was the one who would put the 
vanquished graybeards to shame, Per- 
haps he had hit, by a lucky accident, 
upon the man who could make a success- 
ful working proposition of Powder 
Horn Hill, the mine that had become a 


















byword in its vicinity, and was associ- 
ated in the minds ofgnen with the gold 
they knew existed in sea water, 

For one hour they were at it, hammer 
and tongs, both very much wrinkled as 
to the brows, both very much awake as 
to the eyes. Dorpoint knew himself on 
these grounds. He was no novice at 
handling the terms Ogden flung at him 
—he had begun by handling a pick and 
had not forgotten it. Neither one lost 
a word of the other’s. Dorpoint’s ques- 
tions met their mates in Ogden’s an- 
swers. 

The older man began to breathe a bit 
faster. It was an almost boyish pleas- 
ure he took in the solving of this conun- 
drum, he who had so many more impor- 
tant matters on his mind. 

And yet the plan looked so compara- 
tively simple, once one had seen it, that 
it seemed incredible no one had thought 
of it, attempted it, and failed in it be- 
fore. A million more or less was ex- 
citement in its way, but there was more 
in this, more of what Dorpoint consid- 
ered fun. He was reaching for his mild 
whisky and soda without removing his 
eyes from Ogden’s fingérs tracing the 
transverse cut across the shaft, when he 
became dimly aware of a presence at 
the door. His eyes lifted, and he 
frowned. 

“T said I was not to be disturbed,” he 
said sharply. Ogden, interrupted, 
straightened and turned. The lean and 
elegant valet was there, looking vastly 
ill at ease and, at the same time, some- 
how confidenteof his excusal. 

“T am sorry, sir. I thought it best 
to let you know at once in case you 
wished to change any orders, sir.” 

“Well?” 

“Mrs. England has just come in, sir, 
and gone upstairs to her old rooms. She 
said her maid would be here shortly 
with her duggage and for me to direct 
her where to go, being a new maid and 
unacquainted with the house.” 
Dorpoint, as this information was be- 
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ing delivered, had unconsciously per- 
mitted his look of impatience to become 
one of anxious perplexity. The servant 
stood at the door, divided between satis- 
faction and curiosity. 

Ogden stepped back. 

“I will go, Mr. Dorpoint,” he said 
quickly. “We can finish this at any 
time convenient to you.” 

For all his natural quickness of wit, 
Dorpoint seemed quite at a loss. His 
face was dull with the unbeautiful pal- 
lor of middle age. He seemed to sit 
more heavily in his chair. 

“Did my daughter give you any mes- 
sage for me?” he asked. 

“Mrs. England asked me to say sig 
had no wish to disturb you, sir, but 
would come down when you were at 
liberty.” 

Ogden stepped definitely toward the 
door. 

“T’ll run in another time,” 
pleasantly. 

Dorpoint rose slowly, 
denly became more alert. 

“No, look here, Ogden, I expected 
you to stay to dinner. I want to finish 
this thing to-night. My daughter will 
understand perfectly. She’s quite un- 
expected. I dare say Mr. England has 
been called out of town and she was 
lonely.” 

Ogden smiled. 

“If you_don’t mind,” he said, “T’ll 
not stay. Mrs. England has undoubt- 
edly a natural desire to have you all 
to herself.” 

Dorpoint was indeed vaguely aware 
that Genevra had some motive in com- 
ing to the house, which could scarcely 
include Ogden. But he frowned. 

“If you could,” he said slowly, “come 
back after dinner, and forgive the in- 
hospitality for once? I do want to get 
this matter thoroughly finished.” 

“I could certainly. I did not expect 


he said 


and then sud- 


to temain—you see I am not dressed. 
I'll come back—say, 
“That's 


> 


at ten: 


capital,” said Dorpoint. 
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“Sorry about dinner,” he murmured, 
“but another time.” 

“Certainly, certainly.” Ogden brushed 
the matter aside. As he nodded, smil- 
ing, and went out, he heard Dorpoint’s 
voice saying with a shade of anxiety: 

“Tell Mrs. England that I can see 
her at once.” 

Left alone, Adam Dorpoint remained 
standing, staring at the door, and his 
frown deepened. That his daughter 


should have come thus unexpectedly, — 


bringing her maid and her luggage, puz- 
zled him. It did more than that. It 
woke a fear in him that he had long 
tried to keep dormant, a fear he had but 
barely permitted himself to put into 
words since her marriage. God knows 


he had voiced it fervently and to her 
before then, but on that day he had 
lulled it to a restless sleep and had 
forced himself fo hope for better things. 

Even now, he said to himself, she 
might have come for any simple reason. 


He said it so often to himself before 
she came down to the study, that he 
realized how strong the fear had always 
been. He said it no more when she came 
into the room, for as he put out his 
arms to her, she crept into them like a 
stricken child and clung to the lapels 
of his coat, her face hidden on his 
breast. 


“Well, girlie, well,” he said tenderly, . 


patting her shoulder with his great hand 
that had always been so gentle to her. 
“Come to pay your old dad a visit, eh?” 
There was an ache in his throat as he 
felt her tremble. “If you had sent me 
word, my dear, I would have had things 
furbished up a bit for you. Find your 
old rooms about the same? Well, well.” 

She released him suddenly, walked 
away to his desk, and stood looking with 
unseeing eyes at the gray-blue papers 
that covered it. Dorpoint knew his 
women—he had known his wif¢, and 
better did he know his daughter, much 
of whose character, and all of whose 
training was his own. And something 
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in her attitude as she stood struggling 

for confposure fhade his big hands grip> 

themselves into fists, relax and close” 
again. She did not need to cry for him 7 
to know how heavy was her heart with ~ 
tears. He waited, knowing she would | 
tell him what there was to tell, so soon 
as she was able, and hoping that woul “ 
not be long. Y 

When she turned at last and came 
back to him, her face was quite calm. © 

“Dad,” she said, putting one hand on ~ 
her breast, “I have come home for 
good.” Her eyes looked up into his’ own, 
“You were right, dad, and I was | 
wrong.” : 

Dorpoint put one arm about her and 
drew her shoulder close to his. - He held © 
her so a moment, and then put her into ~ 
a great leather chair near which they 
were standing. He bent and kissed her 
hair. 

“You did quite right to come to me,” 
he said kindly. “Your old dad ism 
here for much else than to take care 
of you. He’s been doing it a long time, © 
and he’s not likely to quit.” He patted 
her shoulder and walked around in front 
of her. “Whatever it is, Genevra—and 
I hope it’s nothing very bad—we will do 
the best we can about it together.” He 
considered her gravely for a moment. 
“You're very thin, girlie,” he said. 

She flushed, but did not answer. He 
pushed a chair nearer, to face her, and 
sat down, taking out, his cigar case, 

“You don’t object?” 

She smiled a bit wearily and moved 
her hand. . 
“Tt’s better tobacco than you were 

brought up to endure, my dear,” he 
said pleasantly, but the end of the cigaf 
came off in a vicious bite. He reached 
over to his table for a match, lighted it, 
and drew its ignition toward the tobacco — 
with a series of deep inhalations. Then, 
suddenly, he rose, and pouring some 
whisky and water into a glass, held it | 
toward her. 5 
“Drink it,” he said. a 
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She shrank away with-a-shudder. 

“I can’t bear it—the smell—the very 
sight of it.” 

Dorpoint scowled suddenly into the 
glass. But again he held it toward her. 

“Drink it, girlie. Your old dad’s the 
doctor. It’s a small dose.” She took 
it from his hand with reluctant obedi- 
ence. “I'll count for you,” said Dor- 
point. “One, two—three !” 

As she hastily wiped her lips, he set 
the glass down again, resumed his place 
before her, watching her. He looked 
at the hand that passed her handker- 
chief across her mouth—it was shaped 
just as Mary’s had been before the 
long, hard years had altered it. It was 
whiter than Mary’s had ever been, but 
it had the same flexible fingers and the 
same generous palm. He had watched 


the hand grow from a tiny absurdity 
that reached for his beard—he had worn 
a beard in those days—to the long, 
sweet, womanly bearer of.a wedding 
ring. The ring itself was visible upon 


her hand now. He had seen it—with 
what reluctance !—put upon that finger 
a year ago. She had worn other rings, 
then, set with all the diamonds he had 
been able to give Mary in years gone 
by and some others that since he had 
bestowed in her name upon their daugh- 
ter. But she was wearing none of these 
now, just the plain, gold band. He kept 
his eyes upon it as he spoke to her. 

“IT know you too well, Genevra, and 
you know me too well, for either of 
us to postpone going into this matter. 
There’s not much procrastination in 
‘ither of us. I will go as gently as 
I can. I can’t promise much, for I am 
clumsy and even a less awkward hand 
could hurt you now. But if I do hurt, 
girlie, you will remember that I don’t 
mean to do it, won’t you?” 

“Of course, dear,” she said bravely. 

He. looked at her a moment, and then 
rose, walked the length of the room. 
At that distance, he turned and blurted 
it out. 
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“One thing I must ask at the very 
outset. Has England anything to say 
against you?” 

Her head went up with a jerk. 

“No,” ‘she said. 

Dorpoint came back to her quickly. 

“Don’t be short with your old dad, 
honey child,” he said. “It was only a 
matter of form and I wanted to get 
it over with.” He patted her shoulder 
again and took a long breath through 
his cigar. He seemed more at ease. His 
eyes, staring into the tapestry that cov- 
ered one end of the room, had a placid- 
ity which heretofore they somewhat 
lacked. “You must not feel that I 
doubted you, Genevra, because of that 
question. But wrong is possible to all 
of us. I would have stood by you any- 
way, dear—you know that. It’s a poor 
love that can live only on perfection— 
it’s not love at all. But I am glad you 
can say that, even though I knew you 
could. It would have broken my heart, 
Genevra. We have never done 4 man 
a wrong, ‘and we never will. We have 
never been part of anything disgraceful 
and we never will.” The man’s deepest 
faith, the determination on which he had 
founded his whole life, spoke in the 
words. “That is dearer to me—dearer 
even than you are.” He touched her 
hair gently. “It makes things much 
simpler and easier, my girl, always to 
have but one thing to do.” 

He squared his shoulders a little as 
he went back to his chair. 

“Has England been unkind to you?” 
he asked. 

A faint smile came to her lips. She ~ 
rose and walked toward the fireplace. 

“Unkind,” she repeated, as she stood 
looking down into the red coals. “I am 
not a house cat, or a canary,” she said 
half absently. Unconsciously she 
twisted her wedding ring upon her fin- 
ger, Dorpoint noticed the gesture. He 
drew a volume of smoke into his mouth, 
and blew it forth upon the air in a thin, 
gray stream. 
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“Has he been untrue to you?” he said 
at last. 

“Untrue, untrue!” she echoed. “You 
mean by that, as all men do, a physical 
unfaith?” To his utter amazement she 
flamed into vehemence. “Is that a man’s 
whole idea of marriage? -Is a woman 
to lose all respect, all love for a man 
and then go on in perfect contentment 
because he still finds her more attrac- 
tive than other women? What is it to 
her after he has made her loathe him? 
What should a woman care for the 
kisses of a cad?” 

Dorpoint stared at the blazing crudity 
of her outburst. Little polish as he 
might have, he had great reserve. She 


stood over him, his own flesh and blood, 


tall and accusatory. Then suddenly she 
seemed to relax from head to foot into 
her old weariness. 

“Why should I say these things to 
you? You might have come to me a 
year ago with the question, what does 
a woman care fora cad? You foresaw 
all this—why didn’t you force me to 
see? Why didn’t you chain me up? 
Why didn’t you do something? You 
let me give myself to this man—to be- 
long to him, to belong to him!” Then 
suddenly she was on her knees beside 
him, her face hidden on his arm. “Oh, 
honey dad, forgive me! I am the only 
one to blame. You did everything you 
could—I know it well enough.” He 
had thrown away the cigar and now put 
his arm about her to lift her, but she 
resisted gently, and his hand lingered 
with a brooding gentleness upon her 
soft, thick hair. 

“I don’t blame you, my dear, for feel- 
ing now that I ought to have forbidden 
the marriage. But I should have lost 
you completely if I had. You know in 
your heart you would have married him 
just the same. It is a queer thing, but 
you knew in your heart, too, he was 
not all he should have been. How do 
I know that? Because I have heard you 
try to whiten him with poor little white 
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lies. He didn’t come up to your stand- ~ 
ards. You know it.” 

She turned her head a little on his 
knee and sighed. 

“I know it. Yet I went ahead. I 
can’t understand it now.” 

“Well,” said Dorpoint slowly, “maybe 
it had to be that way. One thing is 
sure, we can’t undo it now. But we'll 
see if we can’t do better with the fu- 
ture. I want to hear what you have to 
say, Genevra, but before you begin I 
must ‘tell you this: You are Frederic’s 
wife and that is a relationship with 
which I will not interfere. Understand 
me,” he added as he felt her move to 
interrupt him, “you may live with me 
as long as both of us are left on earth, 
and if you do not wish to see Frederic - 
again you have only to say so. But 


you must know and he must know that 
the situation is of your making, yours 
and his. I am simply backing you in 


this as I would in anything—anything 
honorable. Your trouble with him is 
your trouble, but by the living Jingo,” 
he burst out suddenly, unable longer to 
maintain his dispassionate tone, “I have 
my own scores against him, too. When 
I settled your income on you, I didn’t 
intend that big stiff to sit back with 
his feet on the fender and live on it, 
He can hustle now, by God! You can_ 
close your house or sell it or do as you 
please with it; and he can take off his 
slippers and get into a pair o’ shoes and 
hunt for a job! _To think of Homans 
and me—both of us!—taken-in by that 
liar |” 

“I don’t know what you mean,” she 
said. 

“I'll explain later. Found out it was 
a lie only two months ago. What do 
you want to do about the house?” 

“Well, it stands in his name 

“The devil it does! Homans and I 
made out the deed together.” 

“I made it over to him a few weeks 
after we were married. He said it 


” 
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would make it easier for him to attend 
to the taxes and things.” 

“Great Gilead!” said Dorpoint softly. 
Then he laughed, a short laugh, and his 
teeth clicked together. “If any one had 
told me when I struck my first stuff out 
there in White Hill that I was going 
to make my pile so as to give a fancy 
pouter pigeon twenty thousand a year 
and an eighty-thousand-dollar house to 
live in—I ” He stopped and ad- 
dressed her again. “Why, Genevra, 
you shouldn’t have done that. Not that 
it matters now. He'll deed it back.” 
He looked grimly at the window a mo- 
ment. “Suppose you just go ahead and 
tell me the rest of it. And make it 
as short as you can, girlie. I guess I 
can imagine a good deal of it.” 

“It’s not a thrilling story,” said the 
girl slowly. “Just a collection of sordid 
pettinesses. But they make the situa- 


tion a great déal more irremediable than 
if he had committed a big sin.” 
“You're very modern, my dear,” 


said 
Dorpoint mildly. 

“The world has been forgiving big 
sins since creation,” she retorted. 
“It hasn’t always admitted 

frankly,” he said. “Go on.” 

“I can’t help despising a avorthless 
man any more than you can, dad. And 
I won't live with him. It began as 
soon as we came back from Scotland. 
He wanted some money.” 

“So soon? He got rid of that twelve 
thousand he had in the bank pretty 
quick. It was that money he fooled us 
with, Homans and me. Showed the let- 
ters from the lawyers of that aunt of 
his, paying him as per instructions the 
yearly rent of that shoe factory she 
owns. Showed us a copy of her will 
leaving him that income for life.” He 
spoke restlessly and with a weary self- 
contempt. 

“He never told you it was on condi- 
tion that he always lived with her?” 

“You bet he didn’t. Homans found 


it so 
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it out when she died two months ago 
and her subsequent will was probated. 
Not a red for F. E.!” 

“He told me about it when we mar- 
tied. She held it open to include me, 
but he said he could not ask me to sac- 
rifice myself, giving up all my friends 
and going so far away from you.” 

“Indeed!” Dorpoint said faintly. 

She turned on him sharply. 

“Don't think I didn’t know it was 
wrong. But somehow he was always 
so plausible!” 

“Well, I guess he is,” agreed Dor- 
point. “He had a lot of debts, I dare 
say?” 

“Yes. They began to press him after 
we were married. So he paid them— 
credit him with that.” 

“Great Gilead! Who wouldn’t with 
a tich wife!” 

She moved a little, and he bent over 
her. 

““Forgive me, girlie,” 
gently. 

She faintly smiled at him and then 
grew grave again as she went on with 
her slow story. 

“He wanted me to be sure and keep 
an account .of what I advanced him— 
at first. Then, after a while, we silently 
left off the pretense of its being a loan. 
And he began to be terribly extravagant 
—to go beyond even what I could give 
him. And, dad, I never knew he drank 
so much! It—it is hard for me to—to 
tell you these things. They hurt me.” 

“Just forget me,” he said softly. 

“He made an arrangement to get my 
quarterly payments in advance,” she 
went on, after a long, hard breath. “I 
didn’t quite understand it, but he said 
all business houses did it—something 
about a discount.” 

“You bet,” said Dorpoint between his 
teeth. 

“Tt made me ashamed somehow. And 
he said if I felt uncomfortable about 
it he would not ask me to manage it. 
So he had me give instructions to honor 


he said more 
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his signature at the bank in place of 
mine.” 

“Why,” he broke in, forgetting that 
he was to have remained a passive lis- 
tener, “why in the name of sense didn’t 
you refuse?” 

“I had given up,” she answered 
simply. “Dad, there was no use talk- 
ing to him. We spoke a different lan- 
guage.” She waited a moment, looking 
up at his set face till he nodded shortly 
to her to go on. 

“Then he told me he would manage 
the household accounts. He thought it 
better that he should pay the servants 
and all that. He said it made no differ- 
ence between us, but the world was full 
of small minds, and it hurt his pride.” 

“Yah!” grunted Dorpoint inelegantly. 

She was silent again for some mo- 
ments. 

“Perhaps you can imagine what it 
meant to go on living with him after I 
began to despise him. I did it as long 
as I could. As long as I could.” She 
felt his hand close over hers, and an 
ache in her throat made her pause. 

“Let’s cut it a bit short,” he said at 
last, somewhat unsteadily. 

“Then things began to get worse, 
everything. And I found he was not 
paying any bills at all. The servants 
had not had their wages. I made out 
some checks myself, and they came back 
marked ‘Insufficient funds.’ ” 

Dorpoint sat up and ran his finger 
around in his collar. 

“When I sent for him, he came in 
as jauntily as you please. He called 
it a ‘temporary embarrassment.’ You 
can imagine what he suggested—‘a bit 
of help’*from you. I refused flatly. I 
waited to hear him suggest borrowing 
from some one else, but he didn’t.” 

“Nothing doing,” muttered Dorpoint. 

“He did not dare mortgage the house, 
you see, because of you. He only 
wanted the deed in his name for the 
feel of the thing. Well, he did nothing. 
And one day I was served with some 
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papers in a suit—the grocer’s. If if) 
hadn’t been for that he would have gone” 
calmly on, but that had to be met. He © 
gave me a long dissertation on ‘borrow- 
ing on sufficient security.’ It sounded 


like a national bond issue, but what he 
meant was taking my jewels to a pawn- ~ 
shop.” 
“Damnation!” roared Dorpoint, get- 
ting to his feet, regardless of her leaning — 
“Is there much more of 


upon him. 
this ?” 

“No. I gave him my jewel case, © 
open. And the bills were paid, I sup- © 
pose. But I hated him, and to-day I © 
left him. He behaved. like a maniac, ~ 
sobbing and flinging his arms about and 
talking of suicide.” 

“Are you through?” 

“Yes,” she said. “There’s a lot more 
of it, but it’s all like that.” 

“You have finished ?” 

“Yes,” she repeated. And rose. 

“Then go out,” said Dorpoint. “Go 
out at once. I am going to say things!” 
He flung himself into the chair before 
the desk and ground his open palms 
upon its surface with the sound of a 
great pressure. 


CHAPTER III. 


It was quite nine o’clock before Dor- 
point and his daughter sat down to din- 
ner.. He had been somewhat apprehen- 
sive of seeing some traces of emotion ” 
about her, reddened lids, perhaps. He 
was an old-fashioned man who thought 
women cried as a matter of course. But 
it rather disconcerted him, even while 
it pleased him, when she met him calmly, ” 
radiantly pretty in her simple evening 
frock, and tucked her hand under his 
elbow‘in her usual chummy fashion. 

“It seems as if I’d never been away,” 
she said as they went in to the dining 
room together,.and she looked about the 
room as he put her into her chair, “Ex- — 
cept that I see Bellinger has at last 
found the old wine cupboard we wanted, 
I can’t see any change. Except in you 
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and me,” she added, with a faint smile. 
“And I dare say there’s precious little 
change in you.” 

“I’m—let me see—a whole year 
older,” said Dorpoint, taking his place 
opposite. “And I feel it.” 

She looked at him a bit anxiously. 

“Of course, you have beén over- 
doing,” she said. “You always did, do, 
and will. Really, daddy, I don’t see 
why you don’t stop. Surely you have 
more money now than we can ever 
spend. Let’s shut up shop and travel. %: 

Dorpoint shook his head. 

“Women always think all one has to 
do is to lock the office door,” he grunted, 
smiling.. “What about the people who 
expect me to see them through, my 
associates, my stockholders, to say noth- 
ing of my ‘army,’ as you used to call 
it?” 

“Well, after all,” she laughed, “you 
are not a philanthropist.” 

“God forbid!” said Dorpoint. 


“T ex- 


pressed myself badly if I gave you the 


impression that I was in business for 
charity’s sake. But it does give one 
pause to think of retiring. I like to 
see the wheels go round. I don’t want 
to read a sort of premature obituary 
notice of myself in the Wall Street col- 
umns.” 

“You 
gested, 

“Oh, I'll take a holiday, some time,” 
he agreed pleasantly. “I’d like to go 
to Wales. Homans wants to go—said 
the other day he knew a place over 
there. The name of it certainly sounded 
as if I could never find it by myself. 
How would that suit you? Two old 
fogies! You could run around to more 
exciting places. It’s rest I want. Doc- 
tor Thurlow charged me twenty dollars 
to tell me so.” 

The anxiety in her eyes returned, but 
she did not speak. The admission that 
he had been to see a physician had 


could come back,” she sug- 


slipped from him. unconsciously, she- 


knew, knowing his stubborn dislfke of 
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doctoring. Perhaps her home-coming 
had been providential. She continued 
to eat her dinner without any thought 
for its excellence. 

“After I get my present jobs wound 
up,” said Dorpoint, half to himself. 

“But ‘present jobs’ always dovetail 
into others,” she protested. . “You can’t 
expect to have everything wind up 
neatly, all at the same time.” 

He laughed. 

“Never saw a woman who didn't 
argue both ways. But no matter, We'll 
arrange it somehow.” 

“What’s the latest burden?” 
asked, after a pause. “I saw you—let 
me see, last Friday? It was a railroad, 
wasn’t it, somewhere in the South?” 

“That notion came to nothing, thank 
God. It was a harebrained scheme at 
best. Idea of Arliss’. No, I can’t pre- 
tend to be heavily burdened just now. 
In fact, I could get away rather easily. 
There’s only this Powder Horn Hill af- 
fair I’d like to see fairly on its way.” 
He glanced at the clock with a mut- 
tered exclamation. “Reminds me,” he 
said, “I’ve got a man coming at ten.” 

“It’s ten now. And you shall have 
your coffee in peace!” she ordained. 
“What’s he coming for at this time of 
night? Who is it?” 

“It’s about the Powder Horn Mine. 
Chap I sent out to see whether it was 
worth buying for nothing. Ogden— 
nice fellow.” 

“I hope he’s not tiresomely prompt,” 
she said as the butler set before her the 
silver. of the coffee service. 

“Tt’s a good habit,” demurred Dor- 
point. “I wanted to finish the prelimi- 
naries to-night. We were at it hammer 
and tongs when you came.” He looked 
up at her as the servant left the roomi. 
“You don’t—you don’t think Frederic 
is likely to come to-night, do you? It’s 
quite late and > 

“IT don’t think there’s the slightest 
chance of it,” said Genevra amiably. 
“He was enjoying his theatrics quite 


she 
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too much to cut them short. 
ten striking now.” 

“Mr. Ogden, sir,” said Gresham, at 
the door. 

Genevra leaned back in her chair, 
laughing. 

“He’s detestable,” she said. “Have 
him up, dad, for some coffee and a 
cigar. I won’t have you rushing off 
without your second cup.” 

“Bring Mr. Ogden in here,” said Dor- 
point, rising. He went to the door of 
the dining room and welcomed his guest 
there. Genevra heard a _ remarkably 
pleasant voice saying: 

“T am afraid I’m too early, after all.” 

“You are as prompt as a ghost,” she 
declared impulsively, turning about in 
her chair to look at him. “My father 
was sure you would be here at tert, but 
to come in on the middle stroke of the 
hour is ‘cutting it far too fine.’” 

“My daughter, Mrs. England,” mur- 
mured Dorpoint perfunctorily. 

Ogden came forward, smiling. She 
made a gracious picture, half turned in 
her chair, the soft light falling on her 
red-brown hair and across her white 
shoulder, as she held out her hand to 
him. Dorpoint, even in the preoccupa- 
tion of the moment, noticed its ringless 
condition and his fingers twitched. He 
wondered, in the childish panic of a 
simple, overproud man, if his guest 
would think it strange to see his daugh- 
ter dressed for dinner without a single 
jewel. 

Ogden had taken the hand in a 
.friendly fashion that matched her own. 
Truly the ways of the second genera- 
tion were far removed from the first. 
Dorpoint, under similar circumstances, 
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would have infused an unavoidable stiff- , 


ness into the meeting. These younger 
people, however, might have met a dozen 
times before. 

“Do you know, I was thinking the 
last time I crossed the Atlantic about 
ghosts,” said Ogden, as he dropped into 
the chair Gresham drew out for him. 
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“How beastly it would be to be a ghost 
on a liner, you know. Fancy at mid- 
night being all ready to appear, blue 
light, hollow groan, and all the rest of 
it, and then to have the clock set back 
to half past eleven! To be left there 
with one’s mouth open, feeling such a 
fool.” 

“To a person of your habits,” retorted 
Genevra, “I should think it would be 
vastly more irritating to be going the 
other way and to find at the very in- 
stant of your appearance that you were 
half an hour late.” 

He laughed, as he accepted a cigar 
from the humidor Dorpoint held to- 
ward him. 

“I’m willing to wager you are prompt 
yourself, Mrs. England,” he said. 

“So she is,” said Dorpoint, looking 
vaguely surprised at this penetration. 
“You'll take some coffee ?” 

“Thank you, no.” 

“Tt was I who insisted you should 
not deprive my father of his second 
cup.” 

“You are a lucky man, Mr. Dorpoint. 
My daughter has but two prime objects 
in life; one is to see that I get up in 
the morning, the other that I do not 
have a second cup of coffee to keep 
me up at night.” 

Genevra laughed, but he saw them 
both look at him with a new interest. 

“I didn’t know you were married,” 
said Dorpoint. 

“My wife is dead,” said Ogden gently. 
And he added quickly, to forestall the 
expression of his host’s contrition: “I 
always hope my daughter will grow up 
to be more lenient toward me. She is 
only four now.” 

“And a martinet?” asked Genevra. 

“T am a shackled slave,” he said, smil- 
ing. 
oy adore baby girls,” said Genevra. 
“Won't you bring her to see me?” 

Ogden, touched in the quick of his 
heart, looked at her with a new friend- 
liness. 
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“You are very good.” He glanced 
at Dorpoint and back at her, seeing no 
displeasure in his face at the prospect 
of admitting so recent a stranger on a 
new footing. “May I? She's a social 
little thing. And I have to be away 
from her a good deal. We have a treas- 
ure of an Irish woman who takes care 
of us both, but even so——” He 
caught himself up. 

Genevra was watching him curiously. 

“What is it?” 

He laughed, and colored. 

“Well, it sounded as if I were going 
to trespass on your invitation,” he said. 
“I won't do that. But I will bring her 
to see you. When may I?” 

“To-morrow,” she said promptly. 

Dorpoint chuckled. 

“Don’t you worry about trespassing,” 
said he. “I’ve had to restrain Genevra 
ever since she was knee-high to a pint 
of cider, or I should have been the vi- 
carious guardian of every adoptable 
child in the country.” 

Genevra laughed a little, as she rose 
from her place. 

“Never you mind him, Mr. Ogden, 
I won’t kidnap her, much as I shall 
probably want to. Bring her any time 
you can to-morrow. I—I shall not be 
going out.” She nodded and smiled. 
“Now I'll leave you to go on with your 
business.” 

She turned away, and wandered aim- 
lessly across the room to look at the 
old wine cooler underneath the Shera- 
ton sideboard. Ogden, standing in his 
place, found himself wishing with some 
vehemence that she would not leave the 
room. Her presence seemed to fill him 
with a grateful warmth; there was 
something so generously pretty about 
her, the abundance of her hair, the 
brightness of her eyes, the soft scarlet 
of her mouth, the perfection of her 
throat and breast. She was so alive, 
so glowing, so kind. Out of all pro- 
portion to the length of their acquaint- 
ance was his chagrin when she passed 
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out, through another curtained doorway 
into the music room, and even as she 
seated herself at the piano he surprised 
himself by the strength of his longing 
to follow her. 

He almost started as Dorpoint laid 
a hand on his shoulder. His host had 
left the head of the table, as his orderly 
mind took up once more the Powder 
Horn Hill matter exactly where they 
had left it, and talking as he walked, 
gathered Ogden into the trend of both 
activities with this absent touch. 

“We can manage far better with the 
drawings before us,” he was saying, as 
Ogden came to himself. 

“Certainly—yes,” agreed Ogden, in 
confusion. A vagrant bit of “Bohéme” 
was stealing softly about them. Indeed, 
he must be starved for some music, he 
told himself brusquely, that a dreamily 
wandering melody could draw his senses 
a-trickling out at the end of his fingers. 
He pulled himself together sharply, fol- 
lowing Dorpoint to the stairs and, as 
they went upward to the library, he fan- 
cied he could hear a small, derisive 
voice repeating the familiar words: 

“Wake up, Jerwy, wake up!” 


CHAPTER IV. 


If Ogden’s memory did not play him 
false, and nobody who knew him would 
believe that it did, he had read in some 
wasted hours of his youth certain fic- 
tion dealing with the gentle art of fall- 
ing in love, and he knew it to be a fact 
that plausible authors had given him to 


understand it could be done uncon- 
sciously. Philemon might feel his heart 
leap and glow at the sight of maiden 
Baucis, stammer, blush, and tremble and 
be any number of kinds of pitiful idiot, 
and yet walk the earth wondering what 
was the matter with him. Of course 
he found out in the end—possibly be- 
cause the more astute Baucis pretended 
to sprain an ankle and fainted grace- 
fully into his silly arms—but before that 
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happened he had to consider many al- 
ternatives, early decline or some such 


fuddle-headed notion. Now Ogden had 


not stammered or exhibited any other 
imbecility, and yet he had fallen in love 
at first sight completely and resound- 
ingly, and he knew it. 

It was distinctly a delicious sensation, 
at the first, if rather confused and in- 
coherent, exhilarating and pleasurable 
without any sound reason. As to a man 
who has looked upon wine when it was 
red, the world seemed a gracious place 
of laughing friendliness, delectable, 
luxurious, and of thrilling possibilities. 

There was no time yet for the heart- 
ache that would come later. Resolutely 
he refused even to think of it. It 
would come soon enough. Sleep, of 
course, was out of the question, not so 
much because “impossible as that he 
wanted to stay awake with the new 
miracle, and half thought, like Hafiz, 
that all the world was sitting up with 
him. 

The morning light meant only the 
dawn of a day when he should see her 
again, the advent of Barbara was wel- 
comed beyond even tht starved _enthusi- 
asm of the day before as an opportunity 
to tell her that she was to have the in- 
estimable privilege of beholding the 
most lovely lady in the world; Kath- 
leen’s dependability appreciated only as 
it meant no delays in the plan of seek- 
ing her, and the decision reached at the 
office that he must go to Glenford ana- 
thematized solely because it would mean 
perhaps a week of outer darkness. 

He worked feverishly during the 
morning to be able to leave his office 
at three, to hold this happiness while yet 
he could, conscious of the insidious, 
slow approach of the heartache that, 
creeping ever nearer, would suddenly 
overwhelm him and drag him down to 
moods unbearable. Yes, it would come 
soon enough. 

Barbara was ready for him at half 
past three—beflounced and _ ribboned, 
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and dancing like his own heart. Just” 
give him one minute to change from of- 7 
fice togs, while Kathleen called a taxi- 7 
cab, one minute at a florist’s for a big 7 
bunch of violets for Barbara to give her, 
one minute to drive past all the speed 
laws of humanity—gnd there they were! 

Genevra was ready for them, too, ad- 
mitting them so like the loveliest woman 
in the world, into her own music room 
instead of receiving them more formally, 
with pleasant, smiling words for Jeremy 
and just the right amount of readiness 
in helping to remove a little white fur 
coat and cap, and such a delightful lack 
of delay in establishing herself and Bar- 
bara side by side on a little sofa behind 
—well, such a tea table! Heavens, such 


chocolate, such tea and lemon, such red 
lips and laughter, such lettuce sand- 
wiches and bright eyes and cakes and 
dainty hands and whipped cream and 
filmy laces! 

Never was there such a meeting, with 


so little géne. Not a bit of grown-up 
stuff about it, not any of that sickening 
effort to put a child at ease. Barbara, 
her eyes wide and laughing, did not 
have to stare at the lovely lady to know 
she was the right sort. Here was one - 
who did not ask how old you were, 
nor what your name was; who let you 
help yourself to cake and took a lot 
herself, who had a doll’s house of her 
own, mind you, and loved it; one, also, 
who knew you had wiped your fingers 
like a lady before you wandered around 
the pretty room, to touch the little sil- 
ver toys on tables that were not as high 
as one’s nose; one who didn’t fidget 
when you were out of sight, bent on 
delightful exploration, but went on 
laughing and talking to a laughing and 
talking Jerwy and not saying one single 
thing you couldn’t understand. 

For Jerry was laughing and talk- 
ing, doing both, it seemed to him, with 
the frantic calm of a brave man facing 
death.” It was coming ever nearer, that 
pain from which his heart shrank, quiv- 
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ered, and beat on again at a rapid gal- 
lop like a> fugitive. At times, he 
scarcely knew what he was saying, but 
watching her pretty, brightly smiling 
face, he talked literally against time, 
and saw nothing in her look to accuse 
him of incoherence or banality. He 
found Barbara, returned from hazard- 
ous pilgrimages in terra incognita, lean- 
ing against his knee, her face turned 
like his toward the loveliest lady, until 
on a sudden as he heard his voice say- 
ing, “And so J must go to Glenford,” 
she twisted about to stare up at him 
with a reproachful, “Oh!” 

“But you’ve only just come home,” 
protested Genevra, in the very words 
that framed themselves in Barbara’s 
eyes. 

“I know,” said Ogden. And the first 
sharp pang smote him fairly. 

The two large tears that rose in 
Barbara’s eyes might have been sym- 
pathetic, had she known, but they were, 
like most tears, sincerely selfish. 

“Going away adain!” she cried de- 
spairingly. 

Ogden’s arm went around her. 

“Only for a few little, little days,” 
he said gently. 

Genevra leaned forward, her sweet 
face kind with sympathy. 

“That’s pretty mean, isn’t it, Bar- 
bara?” she said with a sound apprecia- 
tion of the hatefulness of business. 
sarbara nodded speechlessly, her ap- 
pealing little head bent down. There 
was a little pause while the loveliest 
lady’s eyes flashed across once at 
Ogden. “T tell you what let’s do,” she 
said gravely. She was not the one to 
speak with giddy enthusiasm during a 
horrid moment like this. “You come 
and stay with me while Jerwy is away.” 

It was an amazing suggestion. Both 
her visitors* heads came up with simul- 
taneous jerks to let their eyes behold 
her, but one of them had hoped to 
catch her with that “Jerwy” still on 
her lips. 


* “You see, there’s a room in the doll’s 
house that really ought to be done over, 
and you could help me so miuch, pick- 
ing out the furniture. It would take 
us nearly a week to do it properly, I 
think. You see, it’s the best bedroom, 
and I can’t decide whether it would be 
prettier in pink or blue.” 

“Pink!” said Barbara suddenly, turn- 
ing about. 

“Well, perhaps you’re right,” said 
Genevra. “Then you will come and 
help me?” 

Barbara’s small face softened and 
began to smile. Then she quietly left 
her place and walked over to the love- 
liest lady, nodding as she went. She 
had hardly expected it, but she found 
herself caught up in the two sweet- 
smelling, lace-draped arms, and sub- 
mitted to the embrace with a shy glad- 
ness. 

And here was poor Jerry’s heartache 
with a vengeance. With a leap’ like 
that of an enraged panther, it was upon 
him, tearing and smothering like a very 
nightmare, and yet in all its pitiless 
savagery Strangely confused with the 
softness of those round, white arms 
that held his little child. His face went 
white in the sudden agony, and he got 
to his feet as a man might stumble in 
a stifling darkness groping his way to- 
ward a gasp of air. ; 


CHAPTER V. 


“IT had a letter from Frederic to- 
day,” said Genevra, as she preceded her 
father into the library that evening after 
dinner. “I left it here.” She picked 
up a bulky envelope from the table as 
she spoke. “I thought you might like 
to see it.” 

Dorpoint regarded it with a quizzical 
briefness as he cut the end of a cigar. 

“It’s a yard wide and I'll bet it’s all 
wool,” he said. “If you'll excuse me, 
my dear, I am a busy man. What in 
brief does he say?” 
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“I’ve no clear idea,” she answered 
listlessly. “It must have taken him 
It seems to be an 
elaboration of the rather disjointed re- 
marks he made upon my departure.” 
She laid the letter down and glanced at 
the clock. “‘The only definite statement 
in it that I can recall is that he will 
come here this evening. Are you going 
to be at liberty?” . 

“Why, yes,” said Dorpoint without 
enthusiasm. “But isn’t it you he prob- 
ably wants to see?” 

“T dare say,” she agreed. “I’m quite 
willing to see him. If he asks for me, 
T’'ll be in the music room and Gresham 
can fetch me.” 

Dorpoint sat 
sighed. 

“Poor daddy,” said Genevra, and 
patted his head. “We must get it over 
with.” . 

“Oh, I want to see him, all right,” 
said he. “I was thinking of having to 
listen to him.” 

“Well, it’s for the last time,” she 
said consolingly. 

Dorpoint rose restlessly, and faced 
her. 

“That's final?” 

“Quite.” 

He stared at her for a moment and 
then looked at his cigar. 
“All right,” he-said. 

you, if he wishes it.” 

“He will,” she answered calmly, 
wandering toward the dgor. “No third 
act is complete without a scene between 
the principals.” 

“You don’t think ‘a 

“He'll make a scene?” She paused 
a moment to look back at his perturbed 
face. “Why, that’s what he’s coming 
for.” She laughed. “Cheer up, dad. 
He'll get no heroics out of us.” And 
she went out, leaving him walking 
moodily about. 

It was not much later when England 
came, ushered up to the library by her 
previous instructions to the lean and 


down heavily, and 


“T'll send for 
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elegant house man, who lingered to set — 
out the inevitable whisky and siphens 
with more interest in the proceedings 
than he usually permitted himself to 
feel, and retired to announce to the 
other servants that the game, whatever 
it was, was “on.” 

England was a tall man, who per- 
haps had once been spare and well built, 
but was now growing stout and lazy 
looking. He had a superficial quality 
of seeming a handsome man, but there 


*was a lightless destiny in his eyes, and 


his face lacked the charm of variant 
expression. His mouth, partially hid- 
den by a close mustache, was weak and 
sulky, and he had a self-content that 
amounted to pomposity. 

Dorpoint, after greeting him with a 
short word and a shorter nod, sat down 
again, intrenched behind his table. Per- 
haps he prayed for patience as he 
played with the paper knife, balancing 
it across his index finger like a child’s 
seesaw. 

England, having poured himself a 
drink at his host’s wordless invitation, 
sat down in one of the easy-chairs— 
there were no other kind in the room— 
and looked at Dorpoint without harsh- 
ness. 

“What I want, of course, is to see 
Genevra,” he said. “She has done a 
most unreasonable thing, in her impul- 
sive way, and one that will inevitably 
reflect upon her unless it is promptly 
undone.” 

Dorpoint glanced up. 

“Upon her?” 

“And upon me, too, of course, though 
it was of her that I was thinking. Upon 
me, too. It is not fair in any way to 
me. I have done nothing.” 

“You certainly are right there,” said 
Dorpoint to himself, shifting the paper 
cutter to the index finger of the other 
hand. He might, with perfect im- 
punity, have made the remark aloud— 
England’s sense of humor was not 
ticklish. He would merely have 
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thought he was finding unexpected 
agreement, 
“You see,” said England, “nobody 
She has 
excessively 


understands Genevra as I do. 
a very peculiar nature, 
moody and rather selfish.” 

“Peculiar?” said Dorpoint with an- 
other upward glance. 

“Well, of course, it’s far more com- 
mon than one could wish,” said the 
younger man regretfully; “With all 
due deference to you, Genevra’s life 
here has not been of a nature to lessen 
these tendencies. And it came very 
hard for her, of course, to adapt her- 
self to the position of the second in 
authority, having ruled absolute in a 
home for so many years.” He smiled 
graciously at his father-in-law as he 
said it. “You have been too indulgent 
with Genevra, though, of course, it was 
but natural to expect you would be. But 
I love her too well to want her to be 
anything but that noblest woman she 
can be, and I am not blinded to her 
faults. It is. very silly of her”’—he 
took a sip of the whisky—“to run off 
like this, in schoolgirl fashion, I have 
been most devoted and most forbear- 
ing, and yet she deserts me in this out- 
landish fashion as if I had neglected 
her. It casts a reflection upon me that 
I have by no means deserved.” 

Dorpoint shifted noisily in his chair. 

“T want to make yOu understand my 
position before we go any further,” he 
said bluntly. “This is a very serious 
matter and it lies between you and 
Genevra. I did not and shall try not 
to influence her in any way. There is 
no need of our ignoring the fact that 
I was opposed to her marrying you, 
and that I wish to God she never had. 
We know that. I used all the influence 
I could lay my hands on to prevent it. 
But that’s over now. She is Mrs. 
England, and you and she must decide 
the rest.” 

“Very sensible of you, I’m sure,” 
said the other to his whisky and water. 


“But,” said Dorpoint who, though 
trying heroically to control his anger, 
exploded rather startlingly upon the 
word, “whatever Genevra decides to do, 
I’m here to back her up. Just you re- 
member that. She knows whether she 
wants to patch up this rent or not. If 
she doesn’t, you'll never get a needle 
and thread near it, fiow mark me.” 

“Don’t speak of it in that way,” said 
England as if the other’s bluntness were 
quite deplorable. ‘“Genevra is, in a 
rather overwrought condition. She has 
not been quite like herself of late, has 
shut herself up most morbidly for about 
two months, refusing to go out any- 
where even to the theater alone with 
me. She has spent all day in her own 
room, week in and week out, brooding 
and sulking, and she has persuaded her- 
self into this melodramatic action, just 
because she resented the loving restraint 
I have had, naturally, to put upon her. 
But Genevra has a very sweet womanly 
nature au fond, and it is to her better 
self that I shall appeal.” He finished 
his whisky and water and, rising, put 
his glass back on the tray. Dorpoint, 
who was again balancing the paper 
knife, rang the bell that hung near him. 

“The original mistake was mine,” 
said England humbly. “I let grave 
issues be put aside, when they should 
have been bravely faced because I 
dreaded her possible chifdish resentment 
and the consequent estrangement. I 
have loved her not wisely.” 

Dorpoint glanced up in his habitual 
way, seeming, although he raised his 
eyes, to keep his look. upon the thing’ 
within his hands. Gresham was again 
at the door. 

“Tell Mrs. England that I am in the 
library and that if she wishes to come 
up——” He returned his gaze to the 
paper cutter and the Venetian-leather 
arras fell back into place at the door- 
way. He was perfectly conscious that 
England was not at all satisfied with 
the message. 
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“She knows you were coming. She 
will understand,” he said. 

“But to a servant!” said England 
testily. Then he remembered that Dor- 
point had not always been accustomed 
to such luxuries of life as servants— 
and, though it never occurred to him, 
he might have added sons-in-law. 

“It is my servant,” said Dorpoint as 
he balanced the paper cutter. England 
flung a quick glance at the impassive 
face and concluded to change the sub- 
ject by returning to the old one. 

“Of course, I must see Genevra to- 
night,” he said. “Already I have al- 
lowed the matter to rest for twenty- 
four hours, because I had a fond hope 
she would see the cruelty of her action 
and return to me of her own wish. I 
believed more of her than it seems I 
had any right to expect.” 

Dorpoint shifted in his chair again. 
Where he came from men did not talk 
of fond hopes and cruelty. He cleared 
his throat. 

“T have nothing further to say at 
present, England,” he said. “You 
know my position. If Genevra wishes 
to speak to you or to listen to you, she 
has only to come here and she can do 
it. If she sends word she does not 
want to come, we will conclude this in- 
terview in what my office boy calls a 
few brief words.” He snapped the 
paper cutter dgwn on the polished sur- 
face of the table, and then rose. It 
was Genevra at the door. England 
rose, too, and turned to face her. His 
face was a triumph of reproachful love. 

She came in with no more appearance 
of emotion: or nervousness than she 
might have shown on entering a glove 
shop. Dorpoint who had been wonder- 
ing just how she would face the ordeal 
was vaguely pleased at her control. 

“Shall I go? Do you wish it?” he 
said to her at once. 

“Why, no, certainly not,” she 
answered quietly. There was a serenity 
upon her that amazed him. “How do 


you do?” she said to the other man. 
He had indefinably come toward her 
and she just as indefinably had swerved 
and avoided him. 

“Genevra!” There was a tender re- 
proach in England’s voice. He did not 
do it, but the tone sounded as if he 
were going to stretch out forgiving 
arms to her. 

“I though you were going to kiss 
me,” she said in explanation. 

England smiled in a forbearing, sar- 
castic way. 

“I suppose I might have done that, 
even if we are married!” he said. It 
was rather neat, he thought. 

She took the chair opposite her 
father’s at the table, pulling it around 
to face them both more impartially. 
Dorpoint was conscious of the fact that 
Genevra was going to be very 
“modern.” 

“No one,” she was saying “has any 
right to kiss me except the person whose 
kisses I desire. I don’t desire yours. 
I don’t want you to touch me.” 

“Sit down, England,” said Dorpoint, 
resuming his own chair. 

“Thank you,” said the offended one 
stiffly. “I think I prefer to stand.” 

“As you please,” said Genevra lean- 
ing back. “It is very silly of you to 
imagine that you are a different person 
standing up than you are sitting down. 
For my part, I can’t see that it would 
alter the situation in the least if you 


- lay down on the hearthrug.” 


“Don’t be flippant, Genevra!” 

“T should rather be flippant than 
ponderously insincere,” she returned 
quietly. “Did you ask to see me?” 

“T did,” said England. “I want you 
to put an end to this nonsense.” He 
spoke as one might to an irrational 
child. 

“That is exactly what I have done,” 
she said. 

“You are my wife,” he went on, 
ignoring her interjection. “You have 
nothing with which to reproach me. 
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You cannot. fling your responsibilities 
away as you do an old glove. You 
know perfectly well that I am utterly 
devoted to you. I have given up all 
my outside interests so that I might 
devote all my time to making you happy. 
I have scarcely been inside a club since 
we were married. I have had no de- 
sire for any society except your own. 
I have sacrificed everything to you. 
And what is the result?” 

“That you bore me to death,” said 
Genevra. 

England looked at her an instant in 
silence and then walked away to the 
window. In a moment he turned and 
came straight toward her and stood 
looking at her with an expression that 
only tears could have intensified. 

“Genevra,” he said in a wholly dif- 
ferent tone, “if I tire you, it is at least 
my misforturie and not my fault. That 
is an ungentle thing for you to have 
said—an ungenerous, an unkind thing. 


1 love you devotedly, and I have tried 
in my own poor way to show you that 
[ have nothing in the world but you. 
If I have wearied you with too much 
devotion, 1am sorry. But is it a reason 
for deserting me?” 

“T did nat give it as a reason,” she 


answered patiently. “You asked me 
what was the result of your having 
made up your mind, apparently, never 
to leave the house except in my com- 
pany, and I told you.” 

The alley proved a cul-de-sac and 
England retraced his way. 

“I have nothing in the world but 
your love,” he repeated. “If you take 
that away from me—what shall I have 
to pin my faith to? What shall I be- 
lieve in, if I cannot put my trust in 
you? What shall strengthen and up- 
hold me in the struggles of life, but the 
thought of you?” 

In the pause that followed this ring- 
ing question, Dorpoint’s balancing trick 
failed signally and the paper cutter 
came down with a sharp snap upon the 
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table. He apologetically cleared his 
throat, shifted his feet, and began the 
delicate job anew. 

Genevra had smiled at the evidence 
of his appraisal of the eloquence to 
which they listened. It was very much 
the same as her own. 

“It is quite useless, Frederic, to go 
on like that,” she said. “There isn’t 
a word of sense in what you are say- 
ing. You are merely making an emo- 
tional appeal to my maternal instinct— 
and you are not a child and have no 
right to expect to be treated as one.” 

“Merely!” he broke in on this word 
“instinct.” “Oh, Genevra, are you go- 
ing to belittle every beautiful quality 
of a woman’s heart? Are you going to 
strip yourself of every holy sweetness 
in which you have been clothed ?” 

“Nonsense,” she said evenly. “There 
is nothing in life more incapable of 
sound judgment than that self-sacrific- 
ing side of a woman’s nature. I see 
no reason why I should sacrifice myself 
to you. I must say that any case that 
has to depend upon sacrifices from 
others to win its way, seems rather 
shaky to me. By the way 4 

He waited. 

“Ves?” 

“T was going to ask you, just out of 
curiosity, what reasons- decided you 
against killing yourself as you told me 
that you would ?” 

England looked rather foolish, but 
turned the question to his own interest 
with his usual ingeniousness. 

“The hope of being able to persuade 
you of your error, the hope that your 
better nature would awaken at my ap- 
peal and bring you back to my empty 
arms. Besides, as I thought of it in a 
calmer moment. when the first agony 
of your act had passed, it seemed the 
coward’s part to leave you just when 
you most needed me.” 

“You are disappointing,” said she. 
“I hoped you were going to revive my 
respect by saying honestly that you 
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never had the slightest intention of 
suicide.” 

Dorpoint, who had lived where men 
did not infrequently make away with 
life, personal. and otherwise, regretted 
her harshness. 

“Genevra, dear,” he said, looking up. 
It had been on the tip of his tongue 
to call her Jenny—Jenny she had been 
in those old days. But she had long 
* since broken him of the habit. 

“Don’t you be foolish, dad,” she 
said softly, without looking at him. 

England had cleverly let part of her 
remark go by. .- 

“Respect !” he said with the inflection 
of one who renounces life and liberty. 
“Do you think you care for my re- 
spect, Genevra?” 

“Not really,” said Genevra. “Of 
course, I am weak enough to prefer that 
everybody on earth should think well 
of me, but I don’t know that you par- 
ticularly make any difference.” 

“Good God, Genevra, think what you 
are saying!” 

She rested her head against the back 
of her chair and turned it from side 
to side with her first exhibition of im- 
patience. 

“I am saying what I honestly feel 
and believe. I wish you would do the 
same.” 

“Do you not love me any longer, my 
wife?” His voice was trembling as he 
asked the question. 

“T do not,” said Genevra slowly and 
with the unmistakable inflection of 
finality. But sincere and inevitable as 
the statement was, it brought a re- 
monstrance from both listeners, one a 
mere theatrical turn of pose, the other 
a “Really, Genevra,” from Dorpoint. 

She was alert on the instant. 

“There you are!” she said, turning 
around on her father. “You are in- 
fluenced now by emotion, not by reason. 
You would have to acknowledge me an 
idiot if I did admire him without find- 
ing something in him to admire—and 

\ 


yet you protest when I am honest _ 


enough to say that I do neither. He 
doesn’t really love me, either.” 
England took advantage of this. 
“Ah, Genevra, we do not all change 
as easily as you do, Some of us, when 
we give our love, give it forever.” 
“You may want to,” said she quite 
dispassionately. “You may be thor- 
oughly persuaded of the wisdom of my 
flinging myself into your arms and 
going home with you and living in a 
polite mess of lies with you ever after. 
But you are, at this moment, setting 
me down as an uncomfortably disagree- 
able woman, and you would take much 
more satisfaction in boxing my ears 
than in kissing me. And because I 
have been unimpressed by your ro- 
mantic speeches and have treated them 
lightly in the presence of a witness, 
you really hate me, and, all other things 
being equal, you wouldn’t care two 
straws if you never saw me again.” 
Characteristically, England answered 
only that part of her remarks in which 
she had happened to give him an open- 
ing to advance some notion of his own, 
“Tt is true that I would rather see 
you alone, Genevra,” he said. “My 
love for you is such that it cannot bear 
to see you degrade yourself in the 
presence of any one, even your own 
father who will judge you leniently. 
I have had to cope with this side of 
your nature before, and because I love 
you so much, I am willing to help you 
fight against its reappearance. You 
really have a dual character, Genevra, 
and it is something that will make you 
very unhappy as the years go on, un- 
less you control the unworthy side of 
it. It gives you the most unwomanly 
attitude toward questions of moral right 
and social responsibilities. There are 
tangible responsibilities in life, Genevra, 
in spite of your treating the question 
with levity. If you drop the burden 
from your back it will merely prove a 
stumblingblock to your feet.” 
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“That would be quite impressive, if 
I were given to walking backward,” 
said Genevra. 

“You think it is going ahead to deny 
all the truths in life, to disregard all 
the restraints that the long evolution 
of civilization has found best. for man- 
kind? Yes, you fancy it is clever to 
be an iconoclast. I tell you, Genevra, 
the good, old-fashioned virtues of con- 
stancy, unselfishness, and reverence for 
higher things may go out of fashion, 
but they should never go from their 
natural and most beautiful shrine—a 
woman’s heart.” 

Dorpoint had long ago given up the 
balancing trick. He wondered how 
long the conversation was going to last. 
Genevra wondered too. She sat up 


more straightly in her chair and one 
would have said made an effort not to 
appear sleepy. 

“It seems to me,” she said, “that 
we have strayed rather far from our 


muttons. You wanted to see me about 
our affairs or, surely, you would not 
have sent for me. What was it you 
wanted to say?” 

“I want you to return to our home 
with me at once—before this silly act 
of yours becomes the property of the 
gossips and is made a reproach to us 
both,” said England firmly. 

Genevra looked up at him in some 
surprise. 

“Nothing could induce me to do so,” 
She said. “I did not come away on 
any light impulse. I shall never go 
back.” 

He went rather gray about the lips 
as she said it, but there was anger in 
his voice far more than any suffering. 

“You must <4 

“If you had been the man I took 
you for, you would have held my love 
and my respect always.” There was 
no flippancy in her tone now. “TI should 
have been in the position always to give 
you the faith and love you so earnestly 
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insist upon having. But I cannot re- 
spect you or love you or have faith in 
you, and under such conditions I will 
not live with you. The situation is not 
the result of circumstances presumably 
alterable, but of your nature and mine, 
presumably fixed.” 

There was a little pause. Dorpoint 
laid down his pen. 

“That is your determination, is it 
Genevra?” he said. “You must make 
a decision now that will endure all the 
rest of your life.” 

“That is my determination,” she re- 
plied. There was a fleeting, amazing 
resemblance in the two pairs of un- 
flinching eyes that looked at one an- 
other. 

“Very well, then,” said Dorpoint, in 
the same tone. “You may go, my dear. 
I want to speak to Mr. England my- 
self. There are some material con- 
siderations——-” 

She had turned to the door obediently 
when her hysband’s voice impeded her. 

“Stop!” he cried, turning on her sud- 
denly. “Material considerations!” A 
new light seemed to have broker in 
upon him. “Do you mean to tell me 
that your love has been unable to sur- 
vive the test put upon it by these few 
months of my financial incapacity? Is 
this the truth of all your fine excuses ?” 

“IT am not aware of having made any 
such statement,” said Genevra, at the 
door. 

But he did not wait for that reply. 

“Good God, Genevra, have you none 
of the qualities my love has seen in you? 
You are leaving me just because I am 
down on my luck? Because all things 
have failed me and left me, for the 
moment, penniless? Because I gave up 
all my prospects to marry you? I 
won't believe it of you! I won't be- 
lieve that you have so small and mean 
a nature as to begrudge one half your 
bread to your mate, i he had given 
up everything to be with you. Is there 
anything in God’s world I wouldn’t 
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have given. you? You might have had 
the boots off my feet os 

Genevra laughed suddenly and then 
recovered herself. 

“I beg your pardon,” she said. 
“Pray go on.” 

“IT have been thinking all the time 
how sweet a comradeship-it was that 
made everything ‘ours’ instead of ‘mine 
and thine.” I have been thinking that 
here, at last, was the perfect union that 
the world has talked of, written about, 
dreamed of, sung about, prayed for! 
And I believed that you felt it all as 
I did, and rejoiced as I did that there 
was a union in the world from which 
all mercenary” * 

“I am tired of this,” said Dorpoint 
suddenly and sharply. “You have been 
living on your wife’s money—that’s the 
long and the short of it. And there is 
no sense in treating the matter as if 
she and I were to blame for it. You 
go along, Genevra. I want to see about 
your jewels and your house.” 

England smiled sadly at her as she 
turned to go. 

“So—it was that!” he said, but with 
a large forgiveness in his tone. 

“Stuff!” said Dorpoint. “If you 
hadn’t taken them away from her, we 
shouldn’t have to mention them now. 
Do go, Genevra.” 

“T am going,” she said, and went. 

England turned to Dorpoint. 

“Really, Genevra has put me in a 
most false position, telling you of that 
transaction without a 

“Hold on one minute,” said Dorpoint, 
lifting his broad, workmanlike hand. 
His manner had become less gentle, now 
that his daughter had left the room. 
He had let her say her say without 
hindrance, and now she was gone. 
“Have you earned a penny since your 
marriage?” 

“You know quite well the unforeseen 
circumstances 4 

“Say ‘No’ like a man.” 


“But I insist upon explaining to you” 


that——” 

“You can’t explain to me!” thun- 
dered the other, bringing his fist down 
with a crash upon the table. The silver 
tray and the glasses and siphons jumped 
nervously. “Some of those jewels were 
her mother’s—my wife’s, do you under- 
stand? They had been on her fingers 
and on her breast. I would have 
starved in the streets before I would 
have parted with one of them. Every 
ring, every diamond meant something 
to her and to me. And who are you, 
in the name of God, that you should 
step into my life and profane the keep- 
sakes of my wife?” 

England finally managed to break 
through the current of the man’s anger, 

“Tf you would consider just a mo- 
ment,” he said, “you would see that 
this is all Genevra’s fault, not mine, 
She wouldn’t let me come to you, al- 
though I knew you would rather lend 
to us yourself than have us raise the 
necessary money on the security of her 
jewels. But she was determined, you 
see, and I gave in to her. I have given 
in to her altogether too much. I realize 
that now. But it was done through my 
love for her. If I had forced her will 
to bend to mine always, I should not 
have had my devotion mistaken for 
inertia and my lack of interest in any- 
thing except my wife attributed to lazi- 
ness.” 

“Hold on,” said Dorpoint wearily. 
He sat down again. “Just consider it 
all said. You are a talkative man, and 
I’m not. I state my wants in as few 
words as possible. I want the house 
made over to my daughter again, and 
the pledges of her jewels.” 

England looked down in ‘fine con- 
tempt at the speaker. 

“The deeds for the house will be at 
your office to-morrow, and also the 
other papers. Naturally, I intended re- 
turning Genevra’s jewels to her just 
as soon as I could arrange it, but I 
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consider that your conduct in demand- 
ing the receipts and assuming the re- 
sponsibility releases me from any such 
obligation. I can understand more 
easily, now, Genevra’s bias, since I have 
been afforded this exhibition of your 
lack.of understanding of the courtesies 
common among gentlemen. I confess 
my own falfibility when I say that 
Genevra’s beauty and charm blinded me 
to those qualities which I should have 
known would make for marital unhap- 
piness. Genevra married a poor man, 
and she should have had character 
enough to live as a poor man’s wife, 
instead of trying to keep up an estab- 
lishment such as this and then com- 
plaining when some of her income had 
to go toward maintaining it. My fault 
lies in not having insisted upon it, but 
I could not bear to deny her anything.” 

Dorpoint’s mouth fell open at this 
magnificence. Even the elastic idiom 
of “Tincup” failed him. England was 


buttoning his coat which was _begin- 
ning to show horizontal lines at the 
waist. 


“Genevra is doing me a great wrong, 
but in spite of her action I still love 
her and offer her the shelter of .my 
arms.” The phrase struck Dorpoint as 
masterfully safe. The man certainly 
had a pair of arms! “TI shall write her 
to-night to spare us all the pain of 
another interview such as this. She 
must, of course, return to me. I will 
have no conflict of wills on that point. 
And I want to say that while your 
language to mé has been of a nature 
to which, among men of my own class, 
I am unaccustomed, I will overlook it. 
I shall harbor no resentment.” 

He turned at the door for a last 
word. 

“In spite of what Genevra has al- 
ready done, you can rely on me never 
to refer to it in any way that will re- 
flect upon her. Good-by.” 

“Great hell!” said Dorpoint slowly. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


It was characteristic of England that 
he was unable to face the condition 
that confronted him. He glossed it 
over, as he moved his effects from 
Genevra’s house to his club, as a mere 
temporary arrangement. He even gave 
the valet orders to unpack only such 
of his belongings as he would need for 
a few days. In his pockets he had 
rather less than two hundred dollars, 
enough for a gentleman to meet the 
daily rounds. He had, moreover, a 
letter from one, Siegel, among the 
papers that he spread out upon his desk. 

Still, quarters at the club were. ex- 
pensive and, as no word came from 
Genevra or Dorpoint, he decided to 
move to a boarding house where the 
hundred and eighty-five dollars would 
last much longer. Not, mind you, that 
he had the slightest notion this slender 
store was all that sheltered him from 
the icy blasts of what men in their 
more genial moments call fortune, nor, 
had he believed it, could he have acted 
on the conviction. He looked at his 
room at Mrs. Sturgis’ as a mere tem- 
porary cell, at his little cubicle of table 
in her dining room as a formality— 
for should he not dine at his club?— 
installed his formidable array of papers 
on the desk, put the letter- from Siegel 
into his pocket, and went downtown. 

Siegel’s law offices were rather a 
shock to England, attuned as he always 
was to our best mahogany. A meager 
little pine-equipped room was what wel- 
comed his thrusting person as he en- 
tered, one stendgrapher, and one parrot- 
beaked principal confronting him. If 
the setting rather dashed his imperial- 
minded imagination, no diminution of 
his own dignity was visible, but there 
was no applause in his reception. 

“Yeh?” said Siegel, regrettably omit- 
ting to remove his cigar. 

“T wanted to see you about a private 
matter,” said England. 
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“My stenographer is just going out 
to lunch,” said Siegel, and rose, not as 
a matter of courtesy, but to remove a 
telephone book from the other chair 
near his desk. His stenographer had 
had her lunch, but she had not been 
born yesterday, so she went promptly 
to the nail where hung her jacket and 
hat, casting a sharp look at their visitor. 

When she had gone out, England 
seated himself. 

“Theatrical matter?” 
negligently. 

“Not at all,” was the reply. 

“Oh, well, we get a lot of those.” 
He looked his man over without a trace 
of ‘interest. The quality of his client’s 
taiment had suggested this possibility, 
that and his somewhat pompous car- 
riage. No one knew better than the 
cheap little lawyer that if this elegance 
was of the manner born, it would never 
have come to his shop. 

“You wrote me a letter some months 


asked Siegel 


ago,” said England, opening his wallet, 
and if the other saw the hundred and 
eighty-four dollars that was no more 


than a bit of stage business. Among 
several rather impressive envelopes, was 
the letter England had brought with 
him. 
me to protect my interests in the estate 
of my aunt, Mrs. Holly, of Hartford.” 

Siegel sat back and chewed on his 
cigar. Anger he permitted himself only 
as a stimulant to his wits. 

“You wrote me a 
answer,” he said. “I considered the 
matter closed.” He was watching his 
urbane protagonist closely. 

“Circumstances,” said England, ig- 
noring the description of his letter, 
“have made it seem to me that I was 
unduly hasty.” 

Siegel laughed disagreeably. There 
was no gaudy plumage to be plucked 
from this bird. 

“I might have got you something, 
then,” he said. “Mind you, I hadn’t 


damn nasty 


“You wrote me, strongly urging- 
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any great hopes. But there was a 


chance. Now, the whole matter is past *~ 


mending. Will probated, trustees dis- 
charged, money paid over to the in- 
stitution—not a cent to be got out of 
it.” He rather enjoyed the chopfallen 
look on England’s face. 

“The matter could not be reopened ?” 

“Absolutely not.” 

England, who had rather seen him- 
self in the part of litigant in a con- 
siderable estate, although the man’s in- 
vulnerability made the hundred and 
eighty-four dollars seem still merely 
the sort of thing a gentleman carries 
in his wallet, sat turning over the letter 
in his hand. But Siegel saw the door 
behind his visitor open a crack, and 
a furtive eye and motioning finger. 

“One moment,” he said, and went 
out into the hall. 

His stenographer had not gone to a 
second luncheon, perish the thought! 
She looked eager and a little excited. 

“Say, pa, that’s Fred England, 
ain’t it?’ she whispered. He merely 
nodded. “Well, they’ve had a_bust- 
up,” she succinctly confided. “Wife 
gone home to pa, and all that. And 
his pa-in-law is’ Dorpoint. Do you 
get it, Adam Dorpoint. Read all about 
it in the Newsy Tatler. Don’t throw 
him out the window. There may he 
money in it somewhere.” 

Siegel’s eye gleamed as brightly as 
hers, if ruminatively, 

“Dorpoint,” he said under his breath. 
“Settlement, eh? You’re a daughter 
worth having. Know any more? 
Right. Well, scuttle.” 

He went back into his office and re- 
seated himself, just as England rose to 
go. 

“Wait a sec,” he suggested. His 
busy wits were running to and fro 
over this newly turned ground. He 
needed a bit of time. 

“T understood you to say the matter 
was closed,” said his client, taking up 
his hat and stick. 
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Siegel laughed. At least, he made a 
noise that he considered amiable. 

“There’s more than ong fish in the 
sea, Mr. England,” he said. “Sit down 
and smoke. And let’s talk. Or let me 
talk. That can’t do you any harm, 
can it?” 

England sat down with a sort of 
protest. 

“Now, I’m a plain man,” was Siegel’s 
next venture. If he had said he was 
an ugly man, he would have told one 
of the few truths to his credit, but 
plain in a spiritual way, he was not. 
In the ugly, tortuous labyrinth of his 
mental corridors, his mind was hurry- 
ing and twisting and turning, the while 
he talked for time. 

“Being a plain man, it’s my way 
to say that I guess you’ve come to me 
because you want money.” He put up 
a hand. “Don’t take offense at that. 
Who doesn’t? I do.” He made the 
admission with an admirable frankness. 
“I don’t study law and rent an office 
and pay a stenographer because I don’t 
know what to do with my income.” 

No inspiration had come to him. Yet 
he was keeping his client in the chair, 
that was something. Why couldn’t he 
put these bricks together—England, a 
wife, an estrangement, a rich father. 
He must keep talking. 

“Now, a man as well known about 
town as you, My. England, must ex- 
pect to have his private affairs gossiped 
about. It’s not likely you could have 
any sort of fortune, good or bad, with- 
out people being interested. So, of 
course, I know about what’s happened. 
And there’s nothing to be got out of 
your feeling it a damn impertinence 
on my part to speak of it. You ain’t 
my client, but you might have been and 
I naturally am interested.” 

“It’s not a matter I choose to dis- 
cuss,” said England. 

“Well, nobody’s asking you to,” re- 
torted Siegel. “Can’t do you any harm 
if I am so made that I can’t help won- 
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29 
dering if I-can’t be of some assistance 
to you. There’s twistings and turnings 
in law that interest me. I might have 
found some way here a while back to 
have got you a neat little pile out of 
the Holly bequest, and I’d have done 
it part for the love of the game and 
part for my commission. You see, I’m 
open and frank with you, Mr. England, 
and now you come to me at a time 
when I’m not sure-I can’t find another 
way to do us both a good turn. In this 
here present situation of yours you 
have your rights. You’re bound to 
have ’em. Don’t let anybody tell you 
different. Dorpoint’s a big man, but 
he’s got his weaknesses. We all got 
’em.” 

“Tf it’s blackmail you’re hinting at, 
why——” 

“Tt ain’t blackmail, and I ain’t doing 
any hinting, Mr. England. I’m talking 
tight out. And I ain’t asking you to 
say anything more than this: If I was 
to find a way to straighten out these 
matters for you, would you pay me?” 

“T would, but it is impossible that 
you can do anything about it.” England 
rose again and went toward the door. 
“T give you no authority to meddle with 
my affairs.” 

Siegel leaned forward anxiously. 

“One moment, Mr. England, I ain’t | 
asking any authority. You can’t stop 
my brains working, and it don’t in- 
volve you in any way. You can walk 
out that door this minute and you can’t 
stop me working my brains in your in- 
terest. You might never hear from 
me again. Or, again you might get a 
letter asking you to step down to see 
me. What harm does that do you? 
None. And if I was to land you back 
where you was, or better than you was, 
T’d trust you to be an honorable gen- 
tleman and see I wasn’t out of pocket 
by it.” 

Siegel had disclaimed all desire to 
come to an agreement with the man, 
but his tongue was dry in his mouth 
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with the hope of making him speak. 
England hesitated at the door. © And 
Siegel’s heart began to beat. 

“You say nothing, Mr. England. 
Only let me alone. I'll do nothing to 
bring you in. If I did, you needn't 
to pay me. And I guess you know me 


well enough to know that I’m not risk- 
ing good money for the fun of making 
a bad break. You let me land you in 
clover, and you pay me what I’ve spent 
and a thousand over.” 

“It’s too much,” said England. And 
Siegel sat back and relaxed and smiled. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Barbara sat on the floor before the 
doll’s house, beside Genevra. They 
were both gummy fingered, somewhat 
disheveled and thoroughly occupied. 

Genevra, in the few short days she 
had been at home, had, in a way her 
father scarcely understood, lost all 
touch with her recent life in another 
home and, apparently serene, taken up 
the thread of her existence from the 
time before England had come into her 
ken. It had been perhaps a lonely 
sort of life, but she had great personal 
resource, and had never felt any lack 
in it. Dorpoint had found that wealth 
opened all doors to him during busi- 
ness hours, and some few above the 
dead line. And Genevra’s girl friends 
in her fashionable school had been cor- 
dial and hospitable, but she had never, 
in some subtle way, been one of them. 
She went to their dances and, later, 
to a few coming-out affairs, but she 
knew none of the yoting men of their 
set except as she met them at such 
times and, having no social background 
of her own and no accredited sponsor 
as chaperon, had found herself always 
on the outer fringe. 

Of course, though neither she nor 
Dorpoint guessed it, this anomalous 
position was exactly what had made 
her marriage to England possible. He, 


too, had never quite “belonged,” com- 
ing into the circle through his college™ 
acquaintances, an acceptable dancer, if | 
rather a theatric and showy personality, 
Not one of Dorpoint’s business peers 
would have considered for a moment 
England’s admission as suitor to his 
daughter, and certainly he himself had 
distrusted and disliked the man, But 
it was easy to see how both Dorpoint 
and his daughter had come to accept 
him, in the end. Even at that time, 
her social engagements had become 
few and, in spite of her father’s wealth, 
she had almost dropped out of that 
temporary position he had so inno- 
cently believed to be hers in perpetuity, 
He had not known how completely she 
had withdrawn into an almost solitary 
existence and now when she had re- 
turned to her father’s home, when most 
women would have been concerned with 
the world’s opinion of her action, she 
had never given it a thought. Nor, for 
that matter, had the world. 

Moreover, for so long had England 
been utterly outside her spiritual life, 
that when he came no more within her 
range of vision, she could forget him 
quite completely. 

This was the more possible as her 
mind was busy with a new and, to her, 
immeasurably greater anxiety. There 
was no doubt about it that her great, 
strong, unweariable father had altered, 
was slowly coming into a sort of col- 
lapse of energy, perhaps mental as well 
as physical, and this rather terrified her. 
She had, in her first realization of this 
sad change, reached out for the lovely 
little girl presence with a longing for 
anodyne as well as in mere instinctive, 
maternal pleasure. 

Barbara’s meeting with Dorpoint she 
had witnessed, had planned it in light 
mischief and had turned from it with 
a sick pain in her heart. She had sent 
the little fearless figure flying down the 
stairs alone when Dorpoint was. fairly 
in the act of relinquishing his hat and 
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gloves to Gresham, had seen the child 
catch him about the knees, had seen 
him stoop and swing her upward with 
the sure strength that children rever- 
ence. But he had called her “Jenny,” 
and had looked at her in a dazed fash- 
ion. What made it harder for her 
was the knowledge that he: himself had 
been disturbed by his bewilderment, and 
the fact that she knew he was mentally 
adding it to other times when he had 
failed himself. 

Even now as she pasted and smoothed 
panels of a carefully chosen pink chintz 
to the walls of the best bedroom in the 
doll’s house, she was brooding over this 
new phase of her life and wondering 
what was best to do. Travel—perhaps, 
if it contented him. Or their place on 
Long Island, if he would go. He had 
never been an easy father to manage, 
but possibly in his new apprehension 
concerning himself, he would let her 
take charge of him. There was no 
doubt that he himself realized the old, 
hard-driven engine needed rest.* She 
smeared some gum from her fingers 
with her rag, straightened her back, 
sighed, and then smiled at Barbara. 

“Look here, kitten,” she said genially, 
“we mustn’t stay in the house all day!” 
Barbara gave evidence on her frank 
little visage of great depression at the 
thought of leaving her present labors. 
Genevra understood her perfectly. She 
looked critically at the doll’s house. “I 
want,” she said slowly, “two green tubs 
at the door here, and we must get two 
very perfect little evergreens to plant 
in them.” 

“Oo,” said Barbara. Going out now 
became a matter of some importance. 

“We'll take Daddy Dorpoint’s car, 
and go way out in the country, and— 
I say! Let’s take our lunch and have 
a party!” 

Barbara rose in a whirl of exhilara- 
tion. 

“Have a_ party!” 
laughed. 


she sang and 
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And just then the telephone rang. 
Gresham’s detached voice below stairs 
reported Mr. Ogden on the telephone, 
and required permission to “put him 
through.” 

“It’s your Jerwy,” said Genevra, and 
Barbara promptly installed herself on 
her hostess’ lap, and spoke her jey 
into the instrument. To Ogden, at the 
end of the wire, their mingled voices 
came with an intimate sweetness that 
made his heartache rage indeed. He 
had hesitated, when he had returned 
a few days sooner than he had expected, 
about calling up, knowing he should 
not, but certain that he would. And 
there was something about this day of 
early warmth that made him postpone 
the dreadful time when he would, per- 
force, deny himself her voice. He 
found himself actually trembling as he 
spoke to her, but his voice came cheer- 
fully and lightly enough to her, whe 
could not see him. 


’ 


“T’ve got a suggestion to make,” he 


said. “Perhaps you have noticed this 
is not a city day*” 

“How you do forestall us! We were 
just planning to go out into the country 
somewhere with our luncheon.” 

“T might have known it,” said Ogden. 
“Where ?” 

“Somewhere—I don’t know.” 

“IT do,” said he. “That is, if you 
both will go with me.” 

“But gladly.” 

“Well, then, I’ve looked up the trains. 
We can easily get the eleven-ten. Shall 
I come for you, or will you meet me 
at the station?” 

“It would save time, if 3 

“If we meet at the station. 
gate. 
ford.” 

“But we’re not——” 

“Not going to Stainford, no.” He 
heard her laugh. “Yes, it’s quite odd 
how I know what you are thinking. No, 
I shall not tell you where we are going. 


At the 
The eleven-ten local to Stain- 
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_~ We will get our luncheon there. Trust 
it to me.” 
_ And because she found herself so 
utterly willing to do so; she did not say 
they had meant to motor out from 
town. She understood that, automatic- 
ally, his mind had planned to take them 
as he evidently had gone himself at 
some time “somewhere.” She was sen- 
sitive enough to know he would feel, 
if she were to suggest the motor, that 
the thing had somehow been taken out 
of his hands, and that virtue would 
have gone out of it. So, quite like the 
loveliest lady that she was, she hurried 
her maid into getting them both ready 
for a humbler trip, and even Barbara 
had no excuse to become impatient be- 
fore they were well on their way to the 
train. ; 

Ogden was waiting for them, his 
mind ajangle with the contradiction 
that he was afraid to look at her, but 
would give his soul to see her. And 


the nearness of her, when they did 
come, brought a tightening of his lips 


as of a man enduring pain. Genevra 
had put aside all wearying thoughts, 
and showed so cordial a happiness that 
when they sat in the train together, the 
two radiant faces turned to his, so dif- 
ferent and both so beautiful, Ogden 
decided aloud that they were about the 
same age. 

“We're all the same age—don’t put 
on airs. But do tell me where we are 
going. I like to think about it.” 

Ogden laughed a little. 

“It’s a funny little place. There's 
no place like it that I know. I found 
it quite by accident, and I’ve gone there, 
now and then, when I wanted a day in 
the country. I haven’t time to be a 
golfer; and there does not seem to be 
much country left near town that is 
not a links. I’ve seldom seen any one 
there. And.Madame Gallet is such a 
wonderful cook !” 


“But where is such a marvel to be 
found ?” 
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“It’s up a hill and along a road, just 
a little farm. A French family. The 
most ridiculous people! Such a house! 
But we can have our luncheon out of 
doors. You'll have a rough table and 
rough linen, but everything as clean as 
a new tin pan.” 

“It’s not a regular restaurant ?” 

“It’s not a regular anything. Gallet 
makes money truck gardening, perhaps. 
I don’t know. Perhaps he has a little 
money. It’s a fairly big house—for 
them and their two daughters—but they 
never seem to have any one boarding 
there. It’s way off the beaten track, 
They don’t seem to care. I mean, that 
so few people come. They care most 
charmingly when one does.” 

“You're making it up.” 

“You'll see. I know now why I 
found it. Beast that a man is, I swore 
the Gallets could smash before I would 
spread their fame. I was saving it for 
you.” 

Well, Barbara, think of that!” said 
Genevra, bending down, her cheeks 
quite suddenly flushed. 

“I don’t,” said Ogden pleasantly, 
“hold out for credit on that account. 
I merely throw it in. You'll find a 
good deal thrown in, one way or an- 
other. Including a long, wide view over 
the valley.” He turned his speech into 
an airy impersonality. 

“T want ice cream,” 
specifically. 

“Not here,” said Ogden. “We never 
have ice cream in Ferndale. The fairies 
say it gives them all such dreadful 
colds.” 

The child laughed at them each in 
turn. 

“Ferndale?” 

“Don’t imagine for a moment the 
name is banal,” said Ogden. “It is a 
very clever disguise. It .is rather a 
name of very low visibility. Nobody 
notices or remembers it. And under 
this neglect, it gets along beautifully 
unchanged.” 


said Barbara 
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Gallet’s was indeed a very improbable 
place. There was no conveyance at 
the station, at the foot of a wooded 
ridge, and the road was steep and very 
dusty. This was, so Ogden said, to 
discourage motorists. It was not be- 
cause in such a place a steep road was 
natural. Of course, it was shady. That 
had been unavoidable because of the 


trees, but otherwise one could not ask. 


a more unlikely place to want to go to. 
Then when you got to the top of the 
hill, there was a fine State road, or 
perhaps. a national concourse, he could 
not say. But that was all part of the 
plot. _The Unwanted traveled along 
that route, and so missed Gallet’s which 
lay off to the westward on a little dirt 
lane where no signboards had ever 
stood. Genevra listened with a happy 
sense of having been spared the 
ignominy of coming by the road of 
the Unwanted. Barbara danced uphill 
as easily as on the level. And Ogden 
walked, indeed, in the fairyland he was 
creating. 

The house of the 
nondescript affair uncompromisingly 
ugly, with a narrow veranda built 
across the front where the afternoon 
sun would later in the year glow un- 
mercifully into its slender recess. The 
lawn was rough, but cut, and if the 
pink and red geraniums were rather 
unfortunately combined, that again, 
said Ogden, was one of the defenses, 
designed to turn the eyes of the Un- 
wanted elsewhere. 

“I believe that once upon a time,” 
he added, “old Gallet put up a sign 
‘Chicken Dinners,’ on the side of the 
house, but overnight it was shingled 
over, by the fairies, of course, and 
Gallet, being a wise man has left it so, 
an integral part of the house forever. 
.The pale-blue trousers with the dark- 
blue patch in the field yonder is Gallet 
himself. He is lifting the bell glasses 
from the vegetables. Bless him for 
having brought that bit of France with 
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Gallets was a 


‘them, the only cloches I ever saw in 


America. There, now, you see. He 
stands erect. It is Gallet himself, just 
as if it was magic.” He put his hands 
about his mouth and called “Ohé!” 

Their host turned, saw them and 
waved his hat. 

“Can you' imagine being greeted like 
that at any suburban Ritz-Hyphen? 
It’s an apéritif in itself. And here is 
more.” 

A dark, sturdy young woman in a 
tight gingham gown, faded with many 
washings, had come to the kitchen door, 
and riow came toward them, smiling 
and nodding. 

“Bonjour, ‘Galette’!” called Ogden, 
standing uncovered in the sunshine. 

“Tiens, c’est monsieur!”’ laughed the 
girl. “Always he call us ‘cakes.’ It is 


his joke.” She bowed in a friendly way 
to Genevra and caught Barbara in her 
hard, heavy arms to toss her in the air 
by way of makjng her acquaintance. 
“You have not been for a long time 


here, monsieur. 
you are come. 
es?” 

“We will have lunch, of course. Lis- 
ten, Galette. I have sounded your 
praises without ceasing. Give us a 
luncheon that will make Armenonville 
retire into its foundations. I say no 
more.” 

“Outdoors, then?” 

Ogden pointed with his stick to a 
table set apart under the trees. 

“Ah, monsieur has not forgotten 
where he would always eat!” 

“Monsieur has never forgotten what 
he ate,” returned Ogden, and Galette 
laughed in pleasure at the compliment. 
She ran back to the house and disap- 
peared within. 

“I will take you to the view I prom- 
ised,” said he. “When we come back, 
you will find the fairies have been help- 
ing this family of the faithful. And 
Galette will take you within to wash 
your hands, and as you pass the parlor 


But such a nice day 
You will have lunch, 
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door you will see the most hideous room 
in Christendom. And that,” he added, 
“is something to have achieved.” 

They went off, through an unpainted 
fence across a mown, unseeded field, 
into a little wood of scrubby trees. 
Ogden ahead, and Genevra and Bar- 
bara hand in hand behind him, A sense 
of utter content, which is perhaps the 
deepest happiness, seemed to surround 
Genevra, even as the warm air stirred 
abgut her, touching her lightly like ca- 
ressing fingers. That it was due to Og- 
den, she fully understood. This was 
the sort of companionship that she had 
never had, had always been uncon- 
sciously longing for; a comrade of 
quaint fancies and considerate intui- 
tions. Moreover, a man who made 
things happen. Being her father’s 
daughter, she rejoiced in that. He was 
pleasant to look at, too, she decided, not 
very tall, not very remarkable, but with 
those things that count the most, a well- 
built, dependable strength; fine, mascu- 
line hands; clear, quizzical eyes, arid a 
most friendly smile. 

He turned to face them as they came 
to a small clearing, stacked with fire 
. logs, and held up his hand to silence 
Barbara. 

“The ground you stand upon is en- 
chanted,” he said softly. “Beyond that 
leaning tree, you'll see the country of 
those others, as Galette would say. It 
is not really there, it just appears. In 
reality, it is too far away for us to 


” 


. He led them on again, around the 
tree, out of the stunted woods, and 
brought them to a stand upon the open 


edge of the hill’s ridge. 
down with a happy sigh. 

“Enough for us that it appears,” she 
murmured, looking across the valley 
with its massed apple bloom, a lovely 
stretch of misty, early green with square, 
white patches where the orchards 
spread. 

“Enough for us that it is far away,” 


Genevra sat 


said Ogden, sitting down bareheaded ~ 


nearer to the edge. “Those are the 
first two lines of the litany of lost places, 
Well lost,” he added on a dreaming 
pause. His heart was aching with his 
happiness. He wanted as a man wants 
drink in the desert to take her hand as 
she sat there, and lie beside her in the 
grass with all her palm beneath his 
cheek. He wanted her touch upon him 
to quiet the bitter pain of his delight 
in her. “You don’t, you know, quite 


look the part,” he went on, bracing his 


stick across his lifted knees in two grip- 
ping hands, and speaking with a whim- 
sical lightness, “but you are an old 
friend of mine. -Oh, very old.” 

He was saying again the things that 
she was*thinking. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Genevra’s return from the visit in 
fairyland was marked by the contrast- 
ing grimness of the practical world. 
She found, as she and Barbara entered 
the house, her father’s friend, Nelson 
Homans, descending the stairs. He 
stopped on seeing her, and smiled a 
friendly, but grave greeting. It was 
enough that he was there at such an 
unlikely hour to bring a sudden look 
of fright into her eyes. She hurried up 
to meet him on the landing. 

“I’m very glad you’ve come in, Mrs. 
England,” ‘he said, taking her hand. “I 
wonder. if I could have a few moments 
with you?” He glanced in some bewil- 
derment at Barbara, whosé short legs 
had toiled more slowly up the stairs, 
cordially remarking as she came on her 
hospitable pleasure in seeing him. 

“Shall we go upstairs?” Genevra 
asked breathlessly, looking all her anx- 
iety into his eyes. As Barbara slipped 
a confiding hand in hers, she glanced 
down and said gently: “This is a little 
friend, Barbara Ogden. You go on up 
to Nelly, kitten. Gresham, will you 
take her up?” 
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Even Gresham’s face was wearing the 
gravity of deep concern, she noticed. 
She turned back to Homans. 

“Will you come up to the drawing- 
room?” Her heart was beating with a 
sudden hurry as she followed him. They 
sat down on a sofa near the door, and 
she turned to face him, with a hundred 
questions in her attitude. Barbara’s 
voice reached them from the hallway 
saying agreeably, “I like you, Dessum, 
and I like your coat, and I like Nelty, 
and I like my daddy, and I like——” 

“I came home with your father, Mrs. 
England,” said Homans promptly, with 
a kindly directness. “He wasn’t at all 
well. And I was anxious to see him 
safely within doors. He’s lying down 
‘in the library and seems to feel better.” 

“What is the matter with him, Mr. 
Homans ?” 

“Well, it’s no one thing, my dear,” 
he answered slowly. “We had some 
talk, he and I, about himself, some 


months ago, and | sent him to my doe- 


tor. In fact, I took him there almost 
forcibly. You know, of course, how 
* he hates all that sort of thing. Thur- 
low is a Johns Hopkins Man. I am tell- 
ing you all this because I want you to 
understand that what I tell you is ex 
cathedra and final. Thurlow. is the best 
diagnostician in the country. He took 
your father apart, and went over him 
with a microscope. There is very high 
blood pressure, and a hardening of the 
arteries. The heart is badly strained. 
I don’t need to telt you that he has 
worked too hard all his life, his mind 
has never been at rest, and he is sixty- 
nine years old. Now to balance that, 
the rest of him is as sound as a dia- 
mond. 

“There are two things that he must 
have, and have at once and forever. 
Rest and placidity. I don’t sug- 
gest retirement from business, because 
that would involve an infinite amount 
of work in settling his affairs. Let 


things go on as they are. I am an old- 
ish fellow, too, but Arliss and our three 
sons and I can run things at the offices 
without him. His personal fortune is 
an automatic affair and gives him no 
concern, But he’s got to stop his games. 
It will be hard for him to be inactive, 
but he realizes himsetf that he must if 
he wishes to live any longer. 

“Now it seems to me, Mrs. Engtfand, 
that much as we deplore the changes 
that have come into your life,” he just 
touched her hand gently, “your return 
to your father is nothing short of provi- 
dential. Months ago when I first saw 
there was so much amiss with Adam, 
I suggested that he go to Wales with 
me this summer. But Thurlow says, 
and I am sure he is wise in this as in 
everything, there is an inevitable amount 
of excitement in travel, however dila- 
tory and luxurious. And excitement, 
even petty annoyances, must be kept 
from him. He must move like a gold 
fish in a bowl, you see, in placid circles. 
Excitement sends the blood into his 
head, I suppose, and that produces a 
mental condition of bewilderment. You 
have noticed this?” 

She nodded without speaking, watch- 
ing each word from his lips. 

“Yes. He told me he thought you 
had. It was about this very child I 
saw? I remember. Now, - Thurlow 
does not anticipate any greater trouble 
in that direction. You naturally want 
me to tell you everything.” He made 
no question of this statement, but she 
nodded again. “Your father’s mind ‘s 
not failing, in any sense of the word. 
The only mental change I have seen in 
him is that his memory is not so infalli- 
ble about recent matters, and his old 
life, his old outlook of the early days 
is more present with him. This is often 
so, as people age. That is what, when 
some excitement quickens his pulse, in- 
tensifies his sense of bewilderment. But 
it is a physical, not a mental condition. 
Do I make this clear to you?” 
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“I understand it perfectly. 
unspeakable relief to me.” 

“Of course it is,” said Homans. “I 
was going to call you up to arrange to 
see you this very day, and then your 
father told me of your being here. He 
had a slight giddiness in his room at 
the office, and I told him plainly I was 
going to take him home. He agreed 
quite willingly. I think you will find 
he is going to be sensibly careful of 
himself—but there was the matter of 
your house, and—er—other things he 
wished attended to at once. So you 
see, we stopped to do that and there we 
are,” 

He seemed glad to dispose of the sub- 
ject. 

“Now your father, Mrs. England— 
perhaps I am old enough to call you 
Genevra?—needs just the sort of care 
you can give him. The thing for you 
to do is to open the Long Island house, 
and take him there at once. By luck, 
it is just the right time of year to go 
there. He can’t do anything but loaf, 
and your affair- will be to see that he 
does it. He’s stubborn, if you like, 
about his diet, but that’s again where 
it is so providential you are at home to 
see that his table is served with only 
the permissible things. He’s cranky 
about his toddy, told me himself the 
little he ever takes would not affect a 
baby, and that’s quite true. Only, you 
see, he’s not a baby, whether or no. 
But he’s surprised me by his willingness 
to do the very hardest thing of all, 
_which is to give up his active interests 
in the Street, and I don’t doubt he’ll be 
an ideal patient in your hands, I should 
suggest your seeing Thurlow if I did 
not know he could tell you no more 
than this. I'll have him send you in- 
structions. Still, go to see him if you 
wish. 

“Now, as fér yourself, my dear, just 
turn to me for anything you want, let 
us attend to anything that has-to be 
done, and forget everything except your 
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job of keeping the cotton wool tucked! 


in around your father. 


Fishing and 


Cy 


reading are fine occupations for him, 7 


I'll see that he is supplied with novels” a 


and magazines, and he’ll enjoy putte 

ing around his motor boat. But he must ~ 
have an engineer to take up the argue | 
ments with a balky engine. He’s got a” 
fine, high, Western temper, has your ” 


father, and I know nothing as promis: ~ 


ing as a gasoline engine to bring on an 
apoplectic turn.” 


He rose and shook her hand, with a 


pleasant pressure. 
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Mr. Homans,” she said. 
told me everything so clearly. 
alarmed about my father, and quite in” 
the dark. But now that I unders 


it, it turns out to be much better thas 


my fears. 
I am just where I belong.” 


“That’s it, you see,” he _ smiled. 


“Care, continual care, Genevra. And © 


no prancing around among excitements, 
one after another. He has lived like a 
man in an ice boat all his life.” 


Genevra went directly from this im * 


terview to her father. Dorpoint was 
lying on the big library lounge, and she 
drew a chair near him and sat down, 

“Mr. Homans and I have been hav- 
ing a talk, dad,” she said serenely. “He 
thinks, just as I do, that the house at 
Terriss is -the place for you. I'll send 
Nelly and Agatha and Gresham down 
to-morrow morning, and they can get 
the place ready easily in a couple of 
days. Then we can motor down, say 
on Saturday, that will give them more 
than time enough. Bisset’s men cam 
come next week, and close this place up 
properly. So we'll have no confusiom, 
or bother. I'll send Rooney after 4 
man for the boats. I suppose he could 


take it on himself, but I might want : 


the big car and you might want to ge 


fishing. So we'd better have another 4 
Rooney can pick a better man 


engineer. 
than we could.” 
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Dorpoint smiled at her. 

“T never knew a ‘manager to beat you, 
Genevra. Sometimes I used to wish 
you were a boy, but since it is evident 
my place is in the home, I’m glad you’re 
not. I’m not going to make you any 
more trouble than I can help. It’s hard 
luck enough for a young woman to have 
her life absorbed by a good-for-nothing 
old father, without his cutting up rough 
about things.” 

“It’s hard luck for you, dad.” 

“Well, my dear, I won’t deny it’s not 
what I enjoy. Taking it easy is any- 
thing but easy for me.- I get so darned 
interested in things, but I want to be 
doing them, not looking on. There’s 
that Powder Horn Hill mine. I’ve 
bought it. And I thought we’d jaunt 
out there before it got any hotter. Take 
that chap Ogden along. You like Og- 
den?” 

“I don’t think I ever liked any one 
as much, except you,” she answered 
simply. 


“Lord, 


“Fine chap,” said Dorpoint. 
I do like men made with a head on top 
and a couple of hands to finish off their 


arms.” He glanced at her with an in- 
ner contrition, as the thought ‘of Eng- 
land by contrast intruded itself. “But 
that’s that—I can’t go. I'll have to do 
my laughing at Prentice and Coover by 
long-distance telephone. Well, my dear, 
you always were a good soldier, and 
between us we'll pull out as much as we 
can, eh? I'll eat, dry chips without a 
moan. You'll see. And stick a white 
ribbon in my buttonhole. Jehoshaphat, 
just think of all that liqueur Scotch I’ve 
laid in! It’s in the cellar at Terriss 
this minute, most of it. Well, even if 
I can't use it,*I like to know it’s there. 
I sometimes get to thinking of old days, 
before you were born, Genevra, and it 
makes me laugh when I think what 
would have happened out there then if 
a paternal government had decided liq- 
uor was bad for our little ‘insides.” 
Genevra laughed. 


“You’re rebellious, for a man chock 
full of good resolutions.” 

“Don’t you make any mistakes, Ge- 
nevra. We come of a fine stock, but 
drinkers and rebels they surely were. 
I read the other day about President 
John Adams, all for temperance reform, 
and drank a couple of quarts of hard 
cider every morning before breakfast. 
That was his idea of temperance. I’m 
not as radical as that.” He was in a 
better humor than she had expected to 
find him. 

“You're going to lead the higher life,” 
she told him, laughing, as she went away 
to give orders for the moving of the 
family. When she went up to her room, 
she found a new case on her dressing 
table, holding her jewels and, in an un- 
familiar case, a diamond bracelet watch 
for her and a slender string of tiny gold 
beads for Barbara. She stood a mo- 
ment looking down at these things, and 
her eyes filled with slow tears. Closing 
the box upon them, her gesture had a 
touch of finality as if she shut away 
forever the humiliation of her mem- 
ories. The gift of that gentle thought- 
fulness she carried to the child. 

Barbara was enchanted, and wore the 
necklet in her bath with true barbaric 
effect. She would thank Daddy Dor- 
point in the morning, and she must show 
them to her real daddy. And she must 
show them to Dessum, and she must 
show them to Dalette—a personality ob- 
scure to Genevra until the wash cloth in 
Nelly’s hand passed from the reluctantly 
silenced little mouth when it added 
“when we doh dere adain wif daddy.” 

“We'll go again, kitten, before my 
daddy and I go to live in the country. 
So you can show your beads to Galette 
very soon, because Daddy Dorpoint and 
I are going away on Saturday.” 

“I’m dohin’, too,” said Barbara 
calmly. “My daddy and Baabra are 
dohin’, too. And Dessum is dohin’ and 
Nelly is dohin’——” 

Genevra was spared a longer list by 
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attention being distracted by Barbara’s 
being lifted bodily from the: tub and 
rolled in a towel. . 

“How she does chatter!” said Nelly 
fondly, and bore her off for vigorous 
rubbing. 

Dorpoint himself had somewhat the 
same idea, however. 

“That small person, now,” he said 
at dinner, when Genevra had thanked 
him silently for the bracelet she was 
wearing, kissing the top of his rough, 
gray head as he looked at the sparkling 
jewels on her wrist, adding, “one in 
advance for Barbara.” “Why can’t I 
have her down at Terriss? Would Og- 
den lend her?” 

“Do you want her?” 

“Young monkey,” 
rather indirectly. 

“She’s rather sugar-plummy, I think,” 
Genevra suggested. “I never saw so 
lovable a bit of humanity in my life. 
I'd love to have her. And as for Nelly, 
she'll hardly leave her long enough to 
hook me up. We went off gypsying 
to-day with her father, out in the coun- 
try for our luncheon. I'll be seeing 
him again. I'll ask him.” 

“She’d not make exactly a fishing 
companion,” Dorpoint remarked and 
laughed. “It’s a busy tongue. You 
seem to have hit it off promptly with 
Ogden.” 

“The most companionable soul I ever 
knew,” she answered. “Barbara gets 
her charm from him, I fancy. She 
wants to show him her new beads— 
what a man you are to have thought 
of us when you were out of sorts.” 

“Homans and I stopped on the way 
up,” said he, dismissing this. 

“T’ll send her home while we get set- 
tled, and come up for her in the car. 
They'll want to get her ready for a long 
visit. I fancy Mr. Ogden will let. her 
go, but I’m not so sure about their maid. 
Barbara has a way of being wanted.” 

Dorpoint sat dreaming in his place. 

“She makes me think of you when 


said Dorpoint 


you were little, and those old days,” he. 
“You were a child like ~ 


said quietly. 


that.” 


To Jerry Ogden at his office next day, |= 
the sound of Genevra’s voice over the _ 


telephone came like a continuation of 
his dreams. 


“My father has decided to give up 7 
his business, as it interferes with his 


seeing Barbara,” she said to him. “We 


are going down this week, probably on Be 


Saturday, to our country house at Ter- 
riss, and we want you to lend her to 
us for the summer.” 

“Lord bless me!” said Ogden. 

“Tl come up to town for her when 
I get my father settled. Of course, 
we'll let you come and see her occa- 
sionally, but you must promise not to 
get my father interested in any Powder 
Horn Hills, as that sort of thing is for- 
bidden him.”: < 

“You do put a great deal in very few 
words. Is Mr. Dorpoint ill?” 

“No, he’s not ill. But he needs a 
rest. And he wants Barbara. He told 
me to warn you the doctor says he must 
not be thwarted. He has fallen head 
over heels in love with your daughter, 
that’s the truth; he has begun buying 
her jewelry already. At any rate she 
has a new string of beads to show you, 
and she wants to show thern to——” 

“Follows a recitation of the city di- 
rectory, I know,” he put in, laughing. 

“Yes, but principally she dwells upon 
Galette. So I thought we might go to 
Ferndale once more, and she could go 
home with you from there to get her 
trousseau ready.” 

“This very day !* 

“Why not?” She laughed at his en- 
thusiasm. 

“I’ve only to let a hotel fall into the 
subway, and I’ll be on my way to the 
eleven-ten,” he answered blithely, and 
she laughed as happily as he. 

The fairyland of Gallet’s farm wore 
its accustomed disguise of ugliness, and 
the view from the ridge, on this a cooler, 
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day, showed even more clearly and more 
sharply cut. Very occasionally on the 
little branch line a train sauntered 
through the cut below them, and was, 
so Ogden told them, in reality a smoke- 
breathing dragon doing its sentry-go 
around the forbidden hill. Barbara 
went to sleep on her outspread coat, 
like an enchanted princess, and Jeremy 
Ogden fell silent in his place beside 
Genevra. 

For this indulgence he miust pay, he 
knew it. But before that day came 
when he could, because he must, see 
her no more, he would live to the utter- 
most his few hours with her, that would 
be all he had to fill his life for all the 
years ahead. So, like the natural trinity 
of man and woman and child they 
seemed, he let himself dream in this 
still space that it was true. But he 
dared not look at her for fear she would 
read it in his eyes, 

It was when they were leaving, skirt- 
ing the dusty road along the grass, that 
a memory he might cherish secretly, 
made itself under the kindly exgis of 
Galette. Barbara -and Genevra, hand 
in hand, were ahead of him, when he 
heard himself hailed and, turning, saw 
her running toward him, waving a 
small, blue coat. He went back a few 
steps to meet her, and she put it over 
his arm, panting out: 

“Madame forgot the baby’s coat.” 
She nodded and ran back again, leaving 
him with a smile. It was a very little 
thing, a mere touch on the canvas of 
his dreams. One word of explanation 
would have erased it, but he had let 
it stand, 


CHAPTER IX. 


But it was not to be, as he had vaguely 


feared, their last visit to Gallet’s. 
When Genevra, who had been apprised 
of Barbara’s readiness to become a guest 
at Terriss, motored up to town and met 
them both in the lobby of the Plaza, it 
was she again who suggested their hav- 
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ing luncheon there, all three. And Og- 
den could not have denied himself to 
save his soul. The long summer 
stretched before him, empty of her, reft 
even of his child who had for four 
sweet years made all his happiness, Let 
him have this one last day and, during 
her absence, he would take up the task 
of suffocating the inner voice that cried 
for her. 

Genevra, as before; forswore the 
greater comfort of the limousine, and 
went with him in the train. 

“This sort of thing gets quite to be 
a habit,” she remarked. “I do not know 
what we shall do all summer without 
Gallet’s. Perhaps we'll find a fairy 
place down on Long Island. Would 
they be little Indian fairies, do you 
think, in doeskin clothes and tiny feather 
headdresses ?” 

“IT like that,” murmured Jerry. 
“Rackham should draw it.” 

“Of course, there’ll be no Madame 
Gallet to send out hot fried chicken, 
but we'll manage with a picnic basket. 
We must have chicken Maryland to-day. 
as a parting feast. And asparagus. 
I’m very material this day. It’s prob- 
ably this weird sky and the heat.” 

“It’s thunder,” said Ogden. “I or- 
dered salvos in honor of your last visit.” 

“Don’t call it that,” she protested 
gently, and Jerry turned away from her 
reproachful eyes. Her friendship that 
he wanted so was yet a torture to him. 

“Tell her to-day, you fool,” said his 
mind to his heart, “and give up what 
you cannot do without.” But he did 
not seem to get any nearer to the com- 
pletion of this program as the day wore 
on. 

All day the sullen gray of the sky 
grew darker, until the blackness settled 
lowering about them, and the first far 
booming of the storm began to roll 
around the sky. Luncheon out of doors 
was an affair contested with rude, sud- 
den puffs of wind. The air was menac- 
ing, now breathing hot silence, now 
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blowing cold and sharp through swaying 
trees. 

“T suppose we should be getting back 
to town,” said Ogden, “‘but it may not 
last long.” | 

Galette came out to urge the sanctuary 
of the amazing parlor, and had no more 
than spoken of her apprehension con- 
cerning their welfare than, with a wind 
that struck them like a cudgel, the rain 
opened upon them in a wash of water. 
Ogden remained a moment in the deluge 
with Galette to help her salvage the few 
remaining things upon the table, and 
Genevra and the child ran in where the 
fat figure of madame held open a door 
with difficulty. In an instant the whole 
world without seemed tossing like a ship 
at sea, Vivid violet and green and yel- 
low lightning split the black heaven in 
great, jagged rents, and the sky closed 
crashing over every wound. The veils 
of water seemed to hang motionless in 
the air save for the torrents that roared 


drumming down the gutters. 

“It is a storm to take one’s breath,” 
gasped Ogden as he came in to shake 
the water from his clothes out in the 


oilclothed hall. Depressed ejaculations 
of mourning came from the back re- 
gions of the house, where the Gallets 
bemoaned together the brutal destruc- 
tion of some unprotected regions of 
field. In the deafening out-of-doors 
the earth seemed cowering, beaten flat, 
and tall trees had the look of wrenching 
at their roots in terror to be gone. 

On Genevra’s lap sat Barbara, her 
eyes wide and her cheeks white, but her 
under lip set bravely between her tiny 
teeth. 

“T am by way of liking thunder- 
storms myself,” said Genevra, “but 
there seems a good deal more than one 
needs about this one.” The message 
of her eyes to him over the golden head 
against her breast was unmistakable. 
“It makes me shake,” she said. 

He understood-her lips better than 
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he could hear her voice, for the racket” 
of house and tempest about them. No ™ 
wonder the child was trembling, even 
in those arms. And terror, as he knew 
better than she guessed, was fraught 
with consequences to that little body, 
He sat down close to them upon the 
ugliest settle in the world, and Barbara 
clutched at him and laid her face against © 
his breast. So dividing her baby weight ~ 
between them, she lay, shuddering with 
nervous starts at every fresh crash of 
the thunder, bravely silent, but with 
endurance ebbing in the strain. 

Nothing could have seemed louder 
than the first collapse of the storm upon 
them, yet the unbearable noise in- 
creased, the house shook on its founda- 
tions to the reverberations in the grim 
clouds about them, and the lightning 
seemed to lick into the very room with 
them like flames. 

Ogden could feel the small heart 
pounding in the child and the wee hands 
clinging with desperation to his clothes. 

There came a blinding burst of blue 
light in the room, a pistol shot ex- 
ploded, and then wild piling up of shat- 
tering claps. With the tremendous 
sound of rending earth, and ripping 
wood, a great tree fell with a booming 
scream across the window. 

Barbara with one gasping cry raised 
herself blindly in their arms and 
dropped back, suddenly limp and life- 
less, on their knees. 

Stunned as she was, Genevra caught 
at her, and staggered to her feet. A 
white, terrified face appeared in the 
doorway. 

“Bring me cold water,” said Genevra, 
and laid the baby down flat on the set 
tle. “Not under her head, Jerry,” she 
said sharply as he caught up a cushion 
from a chair. “Put it under her feet. 
Get two of them.” She plucked the 
glass of water from the shaking hand of 


- Galette and dashed a little of it on the 


small, waxy face. Then, soaking het 
handkerchief, she drenched the child’s 
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head and wrists. “Fan her,” she said, 
and wet the temples again and again. 

The Gallets gathered in the door- 
way, whispering and fearful. The 
storm seemed to have abated somewhat, 
or was so utterly disregarded in this 
moment that none of them heard it. 

“Put her to bed,” said Jerry to Ge- 
nevra. “She'll sleep when she comes 
out of this. I know.” 

She nodded and he went with Ga- 
lette to see a bed made ready. There 
was a’dark curtain at the window of 
the room, and he drew this part way 
down, opening the sash a little to let 
some fresh air in. 

“One light blanket,” he said to the 
girl, who was half sobbing even in her 
haste, and went below to carry up the 
child. 

“She’s breathing better,” said Ge- 
nevra in a whisper as he came in. 
“Can you lift her now?” 

“She will not wake at all,” said Og- 
den. “She'll just slip into a sleep. 
And in a couple of hours she’ll be all 
right again. I’ve had her so before.” 

They took her up and laid her in 
the bed, when Genevra had deftly 
slipped off ber frock and shoes. She lay 
very still, her wet curls spread out be- 
neath her pillowless head, but her 
breathing had become deep and regular, 
and a little color had returned to her 
cheeks. 

Ogden, with a lingering touch on the 
child’s pulse, went out with a nod and 
ran lightly down the stairs. The storm, 
having done its worst, was moving sul- 
lenly away, and far to the northwest 
the blue had broken through the clouds. 
He went in search of his host, whom 
he found surveying with a melancholy 
resignation the wreck of the side porch, 
splintered to match sticks beneath the 
prostrate tree. 

“Come within,” said he, and drew 
Gallet back into the house. “This is 
no time for prohibition,” said he, smil- 
ing. “Get me a bottle of good, heavy 


Burgundy, and give it to me like a 
friend.” . 

Gallet moved heavily away. 

“Get two of them,” said Ogden. “It 
will help to move the tree.” 

The man flung up his hands with a 
short laugh, and went down into the 
cellar. When he returned with two dim 
bottles, Ogden perceived that he had 
brought a thing he never hoped to see 
again, a Haut Brion claret for which 
one might, outside fairyland, seek in 
vain. Gallet was pleased enough and 
amused when Ogden bowed to it cere- 
moniously before he ventured to un- 
cork it. He carried a glass of it to 
Genevra, and bade-her drink it, every 
drop. ; 

“You'd better rest here by her, a lit- 
tle while. I'll call you in an hour, 
Say.” 

“IT don’t need rest,” she answered, 
“but if she wakes alone in a strange 
room ys 

“We'll be near enough to answer her 
first call. Come down, then, if you like, 
but drink that wine. I know a man in 
New York who would give a hundred 
dollars for what you hold in your 
hand.” 

When she ¢ame down the storm had 
ceased, but the blue of the northwest 
had been shut away again. 

“She seems feverish to me, Mr. Og- 
den.” Genevra had forgotten, but he 
had not, that half an hour since she’d 
called him Jerry. And even in that 
moment of stress had wrung his heart 
thereby. “I don’t like it.” 

“They’re kittle cattle, these little 
ones,” he said. “Come outside, I’ve 
brought out two dry chairs. There’s 
not a breath of air in the house. True 
French style, like the potatoes. I'll tell 
you about her. She’s a brave little 
scrap, and suffers the more, I fancy, for 
not letting out and howling. Last year 
I-had much the same experience with 
her in a boat—a nasty squall caught us 
and we had nip and tuck to make har- 
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bor. She didn’t faint, but she went 
“sound asleep almost as soon as we got 
in smooth water, and woke as right as 
a trivet. I needn't tell you how right 
that is.” 

She smiled at his absurdity. . 

“They do recuperate like magic, chil- 
dren,” she said. “But she is not sleep- 
ing quietly now. She is a little rest- 
less.” 

He looked concerned. 

“These upsets are bad for her, of 
course. We big ones hardly realize how 
children suffer. But I think she’ll come 
out all right. We'll see.” 

They were silent for a long while, 
and presently Jerry leaned forward, his 
hands between his knees clasped to- 
gether with a twisting pressure. 

“T want to tell you how much it 
means to me that you should care for 
my child,” he said at last. “It will be 
a happy thing for me to know she is 
with you, this summer.” 

“But surely you will come and see her 
there?” 

Jeremy Ogden drew a long, hard 
breath. 

“No, my dear,” he said simply, very 
gently. “No, I shall not come.” His 
eyes stared under twisted brows, at the 
beaten earth before them, and did not 
turn to meet her own as she moved to 
look at him. She was at first amazed, 
then puzzled, then a rush of warm red 
swept upward over her face. Her lips 
parted on a soft breath. So they sat 
for several moments unmoving. He 
seemed to feel the look in her eyes, 
for he said finally: 

“One thing you can do for me. 
Don’t do me the injustice of feeling 
sorry for me. I am glad I love you, if 
one can imagine being glad of anything 
that could not, by any peradventure, be 
otherwise. One can be glad, I sup- 
pose, God did not forget to create the 
universe. Since He did turn it out this 
was inevitable. Remember that I am 
rejoicing in the mere fact that you ex- 


ist. If I stay away, it is only because 
I cannot trust myself. Now that I 
know you, so do I know I never loved 
any one else in my life, except my little 
maid. And it is a love that clamors not 
to be denied. When you do think of 
me—and we are such old friends that 
I know you will, often—remember that 
I am glad I love you.” 

He remained looking out under his 
knit brows and then, rising, stepped off 
the veranda and walked away, to spare 
her the need of speech. He wandered 
down the road, passing but one solitary 
loiterer who begged a light for the latter 
half of a melancholy cigar. In the 


northwest another storm was rolling - 


up, but he gave it no thought till its 
first shower turned him back. 

Twilight had fallen, darker for the 
darkness of the west, and lamps were 
burning in the house. Genevra came 
part way down the stairs to speak to 
him. 

“T’ve decided to stay here to-night— 
Barbara is really not fit to be taken 
back to town in such weather. She’s 
much better off where she is. I’ve tele- 
phoned to town, to Rooney—he’s our 
chauffeur—at the garage. He will tele- 
phone my father that I’ll be down to- 
morrow, bringing Barabara. You 
needn’t feel the slightest uneasiness 
about leaving her here with me. We 
shall be as comfortable as possible. And 
by morning I am sure she’ll be all right. 
She needs a good long sleep.” 

“You’re a very arranging person,” 
smiled Ogden. He was determined 
that no hint of his late confession 
should show in his manner. 

“So my father says,” she answered. 
An indefinite relief had come into her 


voice and he welcomed it, and deter- 


mined to make the impression a lasting 
one. . 
“Your plan is so sensible I won’t dis- 
cuss it. With your own house in town 
closed, you would only have to go to a 
hotel, and you'll get no such dinner as 
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we'll have here. I’ll tell Galette to get 
us a dinner to surpass our luncheon, 
and we'll have it in the famous parlor. 
Perhaps I can get a dry coat in time 
to take the ten-forty back to town. 
We'll have a dinner you never will for- 
get in surroundings such as the eye of 
man has rarely , seen.” 

“You are a satisfactory soul, not to 
raise countless objections. But, after 
all, there are none. Barbara’s trunk you 
can send direct to Terriss, atid Rooney 
will be here early in the morning to 
take her, and me, straight down to 
Long Island. So that’s that, as my fa- 
ther says. I’m awfully glad you'll stay 
for dinner.” 

“You'll understand it when you eat 
madame’s cheese soufflé,” he assured 
here, with calm impertinence. ~ 

Later in the evening, the Gallet fam- 
ily, perhaps exhausted by the excite- 
ment of the storm, perhaps with a sense 
of well-earned rest, perhaps made 


drowsy by the Haut Brion for which 
Ogden had ‘paid and they had finished, 


retired to bed in a body. Ogden and 
Genevra sat talking now and then of 
everything under the sun except the 
thing uppermost in their minds, until 
she, too, declared herself to be nodding, 
and went upstairs. She was too lovely 
a lady to let it-be but the most casual of 
partings. 

Above, she found in the room next 
Barbara’s a lamp burning beside a big 
French bed of many mattresses. Bar- 
bara was at last in a deep, refreshing 
sleep, and Genevra did not rouse her in 
the least when she carried her in, an 
appealing creature clothed in nothing 
but a white shift of a petticoat, to lie in 
the bed with herself. 

Ogden sat on, in the absurd parlor 
so perfect in the eyes of the Gallets, 
until a little after ten, hoping the rain 
would cease. Then he rose, sought for 
his hat and, manlike, took out his time- 
table for a look at it. Next to the mark 
of the train leaving at ten-forty was 
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a casual cryptic V, of which he could 
make nothing more reassuring than that 
it did not run on holidays. And until 
this moment, since early morning, he 
had forgotten it was the thirtieth of 
May. The remainder of the Ferndale 
line was blank. 

“Well, that’s that,” said he impa- 
tiently, and looked at early-morning 
trains. There was little sleep to be ex- 
pected by one who spent the night on 
the rosewood-and-embossed-plush sofa 
beside him, but the advantage of that 
was it would make early rising an easy 
matter. As a matter of fact, he slept 
better than he anticipated, but was up 
in the brilliant dawn of day, not mean- 
ing to wait for breakfast. The six- 
thirty-eight would get him to town in 
time for a bath and coffee at his apart- 
ment before he went to his office. Ga- 
lette, coming down to find him on his 
way through the hall, disputed the wis- 
dom of going. fasting to the train, but 
he was not to be deterred. He put a 
yellow-backed bill into her hand, and 
hurried off. 

Indeed, Galette was doomed to dis- 
appointment that morning, for Rooney 
came with the limousine before Genevra 
and Barbara were fairly dressed and, in 
spite of hurried words of appreciation, 
Galette felt her beautifully prepared 
breakfast was not done justice to. 
They went away in a confusion of good- 
bys. 


CHAPTER X. 


Frederic England did not breakfast at 
the club. Neither, in these days, did he 
lunch or dine there. Even a sufferer 
from “the ‘hallucination of greatness” 
could understand that he would better 
cherish the. dwindling amount of money 
in his gold-cornered pocketbook, and 
there was, after the first distasteful ef- 
fort of entering the boarding-house din- 
ing room, some satisfaction, after all, 
in being the most distinguished presence 
in that gathering. Any one could see 
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he was not in the surroundings to which 
he was accustomed, and could assign 
some not discreditable reason for his 
temporary sojourn there. He made no 
acquaintances in the house, sitting at his 
little table alone, and going out imme- 
diately after his fastidiously eaten meal, 
moving among his neighbors like his 
notion of a prince royal. 

The first of June, however, was on 
a Saturday, and that was pay day in the 
vulgar announcement tacked up in the 
hafl at Mrs. Sturgis’. It was a depress- 
ing thought to bring to the breakfast 
table. Convinced though he was that 
his place was among the fortunate, he 
had the night before seriously consid- 
ered the possibility of his having to 
offer himself for some lucrative em- 
ployment. The difficulty” he experi- 
enced in thinking of some way in which 
to maintain himself in the style to which 
he was accustomed was due to the fact, 
quite unsuspected by himself, that there 
was nothing on earth he knew how to 
do. 

He passed the unpleasant notice on 
the wall without looking at it, and went 
in to breakfast. To his surprise, as he 
was eating his orange, Mrs. Sturgis, 
coming in with a packet of mail in her 
hands, stopped beside him and laid a 
letter on his table. At first he thought 
she had had the effrontery to be pre- 
senting him with a bill, but almost im- 
mediately he saw the envelope was 
marked Siegel and Siegel, and his hand 
fairly trembled as he caught it up. It 
was a short letter, but it acted on him 
like his long-forgone cocktails. 


Come and see me at once. 


Rarely has a behest been acted upon 


as promptly. Leaving his orange half 
eaten, not waiting for coffee, he strode 
from the dining room and went up- 
stairs, almost at a run, for his hat. The 
subway would be abominably crowded 
with the deserving poor at this time, but 
he could not wait for a later hour. He 


endured the discomfort of the rudely § 
packed train with the resignation of a ~ 
great gentleman, and shouldered his y: 
way through the throng of people in the © 
streets, arriving at Siegel’s office al- 

most as early as that diligent worker © 
himself. 

There were two girls in the office this 
morning, and Siegel was in high — 
feather, which seemed to accentuate his 
native coarseness, but England was not 
in a mood to notice it. He was walking 
about. the little office, rubbing his 
hands. 

“Pretty good work, eh, Mr. Eng- 
land?” he said jubilantly. “Didn’t keep 
you waiting a month of Sundays, did 
I? A lucky day when you came to me, © 
ain’t it 2’ ‘ 

England sat down heavily. He was 
breathing as rapidly as if he had 
walked up the three flights to the office. 

“Get down to business,” he said in 
the tone of a man who could not wait. 

Siegel cast a sharp look at him, and 
took his seat, drawing a typewritten pa- 
per toward him, and then passing it and - 
a pen over to his vis-a-vis. 

“This part of the business comes first, 
if you please,” he said with a somewhat 
unpleasant emphasis. He waited while 
England read over the agreement to pay 
one thousand dollars and costs amount- 
ing to-seven hundred dollars. “It took 
all my time, Mr. England, kept me away 
from the office all day and every day, 
and I lost other cases by it. You're get- 
ting it cheap, cheap as dirt.” 

“Getting what?” said England, rais- 
ing his eyes from the paper. 

“What you want,” returned the other. 

“You'll not get a cent unless , 

“IT should worry! We got an open- 
and-shut case.” 

“You say here no other lawyer shall 
be brought into it on my side.” 

“That’s only fair,” replied Siegel. 
“Tf you want to go to court, I’m to have © 
the handling of your side, and the | 
fees.” ; 
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“To court?” ejaculated England. 

Siegel sat back. 

“Mr. England, you don’t worm noth- 
ing outa me till I’ve that paper signed 
and witnessed. After, these young 
ladies will go out, and you and me will 
have a. talk.” 

England took the pen and signed. 
One of the young ladies, after they had 
witnessed the document, shut it up with 
a triumphant bang in the office safe, and 
they both went away. 

“Now, then,” said Siegel, and licked 
his lips. “You know a man named 
Jeremy Ogden?” 

“Never heard of him.” 

“Old friend of your wife’s?” 

“I tell you I never heard of him. 
What has he to do with it? Let me tell 
you, Siegel, if you’ve got that agree- 
ment from me under false pretense, 
you'll never get a penny.” 

“Keep your hair on,” said the other 
cheerfully. “Maybe he’s got another 
name, but I’ve seen him and I know 
where he lives. Don’t make any mis- 
take about me. You come to the right 
man. This Ogden and your wife, with 
a child, have posed at a road house, of 
which I know and you don’t, as man 
and wife, and night before last stayed 
there till yesterday morning. I’ve got 
respectable witnesses, too,” he added in 
a tone that left no doubt this was some- 
what unusual for him. — 


England sat in staring silence. 

“TI don’t believe it,” he said finally. 

Siegel spread out his hands, un- 
abashed. 

“Some of them don’t,” he commented 


on husbands as a class. “It ain’t al- 
ways such a cinch to prove it to ’em. 
I got five witnesses, and can get more 
to parts of it. Her own chauffeur took 
subject away with the child yesterday 
morning. The man left by train ahead 
of ’em. I spent a cruel day in that 
storm, let me tell you. But I didn’t 
give up. Another man would -have 


~ 


charged you high for that.” He laughed 
suddenly. “That child, now. A pretty 
piece of cammeflage, I'll tell the world. 
Never in all my experience, Mr. Eng- 
land, have I heard it used before.” 

“IT can’t believe it,” said England 
heavily. 

“Ye don’t needa believe it,” said 
Siegel contemptuously. “Ye put yaself 
in my hands.” He took up another 
typewritten page from the desk before 
him. “Now, just listen to me. You 
don’t want to take this into court, you 
don’t want no divorce. Cause what 
would you get by it? What you want, 
as I said when you come here to see 
me, is to be landed back in clover.” 
The man was repulsive, but England 


was in no mood to object to a mere , 


matter of manner. “Well,” said Siegel, 
with an unusual flight of imagination, 
“here’s your vaultin’ pole. Carry you 
clean over the fence. This here’s a let- 
ter I propose to send. You read it 
over.” 

England took it, his dense, brown 
eyes unlighted by any ray of intelli- 
gence. The thing was too incredible 
to excite him. He read a bald state- 
ment that the facts to which he had 
just listened were in the hands of him 
who wrote the letter, that Mr. England 
being reluctant to bring so unsavory 
a case into court—for much of the 
phraseology of the letter, it was in- 
debted to Miss Becky Siegel’s devotion 
to the Newsy Tatler—he would be will- 
ing to condone and dismiss the matter 
under certain conditions he would state 
to Mrs. England in a personal inter- 
view. 

“It’s a bang-up letter,” Siegel de- 
clared proudly. “Shell see you fast 
enough, and you can put a spigot onta 
ol’ man Dorpoint’s cash box. Crime, 
when I think what I’ve let you in for. 
I wish I’d got a million instead of this 
chicken feed. Now you dictate a let- 
ter to my dau—my stenographer, and 
tell your wife you'll come down to Long 
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Island to see her Tuesday. She'll get 


these Monday.” 

“Long Island,” repeated England 
dully. 

“My operative says they’ve gone to a 
place named Terriss. You must know 
where it is. House in town is closed.” 

This intimate detail of Genevra’s 
life was sg convincing that England’s 
first flash of belief in the rest of the 
story showed in his face. 

“My God!” he said soberly. 

“That’s it,” said Siegel pleasantly. 
“My God it is. You’ve got ’em where 
the hair is short, I tell you. Don’t tell 
me now you begrudge me that measly 
pay. I'll get my stenographer back, 
now. You just draft a letter. It'd 
‘better come from my office.” 

Obediently, England took up the pen. 
He moved like a man who has been 
hypnotized. In ‘his slow realization of 
the fat part fortune had given him to 
play,-there was no room for faith, for 


self-disgust, for honor. That Siegel 
was no more of a fool than he boasted 
was evident when he added as he went 
toward the door: 

“Make it short, now. Don’t be flow- 


” 


ery. 


CHAPTER XI 


These were the two letters that 
reached Genevra on a day that had 
seemed to promise nothing byt a tran- 
quil content. Barbara was within sight, 
making friends with an Airedale puppy 
brought from a near-by kennel by the 
indulgent Dorpoint. Dorpoint himself 
was lying at the other end of the sun 
parlor in a canvas hammock, reading 
“Sherlock Holmes.” Gresham brought 
her the mail, as his instructions now 
were, and as she sorted out -her own 
from the disregardable few permitted 
to sift through his office to her father, 
she came upon the two typewritten en- 
velopes from Siegel and Siegel, and sat 
with them one in each hand wondering 
idly what they might be. 


“Don’t give me any letters,” said ¥ 


Dorpoint. “We've just found the body 
of a middle-aged man lying by the 
pond.” . 

Genevra laughed, and thrust her fin- 
ger under the flap of one of the letters, 
Dorpoint was indeed too absorbed to 
notice how sharply the laugh ceased, 
and how still she sat; nor did he look 
at her, as she went presently, unearthly 
white of face, from the sunny room, 
It was characteristic of Genevra that 
she should go away to be alone, but it 
was also now part of her way in life, 
to keep her father in ignorance of any 
disturbance, great or small. She went 
up to her own rooms, and locked her- 
self in. At her desk she read the letters 
over again, and sat motionless, cold, 
and sick. 

After a little, she slowly put out 
her arm and drew the telephone toward 
her. She felt, as one very ill might 
feel, that her voice was quite unlike her 
voice, but she could make no effort to 
make it sound more natural. It was 
Ogden’s office that she called, and 
when she got him on the phone, she 
said simply enough for all the distress 
within her: 

“IT wanted to let you know we got 
away safely and that Barbara is quite 
all right again.” 

“That's good of you. It’s like you, 
but your voice is not. Is anything the 
matter ?” 

“No. It’s a poor connection, I im- 
agine. I can scarcely hear you.” This 
was true, but it was not, and she knew 
it, the fault of the wire. “Did you 
get your train in all that downpour?” 

She heard him laugh a little. 

“Forever gorie is my belief in a man’s 
understanding time-tables. Do you 
know I had forgotten it was Decora- 
tion Day. And there was no such 
train.” 

“But what did you do?” 

“I slept on the ugliest sofa in captiv- 
ity,” he answered, “and caught the 
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six-thirty-eight, much to Galette’s dis- 
pleasure. She wanted to give me break- 
fast.” 

“Oh,” she said. Her lips seemed too 
dry to say more, but she forced herself 
to add: “Please forgive me. Some one 
is calling me. Good-bye” 

It was a hateful way to shut him off, 
but she felt she could not endure, ex- 
cept alone, a moment longer. She sat 
amid the desecrated ruins of fairyland, 
but gave it no thought. All that she 
saw was the weapon in Frederic Eng- 
land’s hand, turned against her father, 
and the price that she must pay to 
sheathe it. There was no doubt in her 
mind what he was coming down to ask: 
that she should open their doors to him, 
lest the clamor he could raise outside 
should shame and anger her father into 
his grave. It did not surprise her that 
England could do this thing. Nor that 
he knew the lengths she would go to 
protect her father from disgrace. If he 
had no knowledge of Dorpoint’s condi- 
tion, he had had enough without it. 
Faced squarely at the facts of life as 
she had always been, she saw there was 
no way out, and considered only how 
she could tell her father that she had 
made this most improbable decision, 
without rousing him to some hurtful 
pitch of excitement. 

She sat on, waiting until she could 
feel as if there was some life in her. 
From her father she had inherited. this 
preference to do the things that’ must 
be done, quickly. She looked at her- 
self in the glass, and saw that some 
color had come back into her cheeks. 
And then she took up a jersey she was 
knitting for Barbara, and unlocked her 
door. She went calmly down the 
stairs, and through the rooms to the 
sun parlor. 

“Have you caught the murderer, 
dad?” she asked, sitting down in a chair 
near him. “For a man who should 
have no stimulant, it strikes me you 
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choose your literature rather injudi- 
ciously.” 

“Great stuff,” said he, smacking his 
lips. “Does an old fossil good to read 
it.” 

“Well, put it down a moment. I 
want to talk to you and there’s no time 
like the present.” 

“Fire away,” said Dorpoint, closing 
the book upon his finger. 

“It’s a serious powwow, old dad, and 
I want you not to get all ‘het up’ and 
‘raring ’round.” You know you'll make 
me out a parricide if you do—so prom- 
ise not.” 

She spoke with some lightness, but 
Dorpoint’s open gaze became fixed on 
her in great concentration. 

“I promise,” he said quietly. 

“I think, dad, I'll let Frederic come 
back,” she said slowly, but with no hesi- 
tation. 

He did not move, but he said some- 
what sternly : 

“Go on.” 

It was not easy to go on, for never. in 
her life before had she lied to him, and 
fearfully she doubted her ability to de- 
ceive him. Yet convince him she must. 
She wondered if it was natural that she 
should lay down her knitting and look 
at him: She rather dreaded those pene- 
trating eyes of his, and yet she did look 
at him, serenely enough. Well, she was 
fighting for his life, and if this was the 
way to do it, it should be done. Let him 
but guess the toils she labored in,-and 
his wild anger would rush in between 
him and her protection. if she could 
tell him, and he could pay England to 
keep his distance and his dirty story, 
it would have been so simple. But she 
dared not risk it. She had seen him 
once, years ago, in a blind rage against 
a contemptible creature who had kicked 
a horse, beat him without mercy. She 
knew quite well the temperature at 
which his blood boiled, did his daugh- 
ter. 

“Frederic, you know ard I know, is 
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poor stuff,” she said quietly, amazed 
herself at being able to speak at all. 
“I don’t suppose he can help that. I 
fancy we'd all choose to be cast in 
a heroic mold if we were asked. Fred- 
eric is rather like a child pretending to 
be a man. I mean his limitations are 
those of development. I think I took it 
for granted he was a man, what we 
mean by a man, because he was seventy- 
two inches tall. It seems to me I made 
the mistake, unaided and alone.” In 
her brave determination, she even man- 
aged to smile a little as she said it. Dor- 
point said nothing. He lay utterly still, 
his eyes never wavering from her face. 

“You said you’d back me in any- 
thing honorable, dad. I know how hate- 
ful it will be for you. But this place 
is big enough so that you need not see 
much of him. I don’t fancy he will feel 
enough at ease with you, anyway, to 
spend any time in your society. I hope 
you feel, dad, that you can agree to 
let me do this.” 

‘Dorpoint waited, to let her say more. 
But she had fallen silent, looking at the 
pile of soft, pink wool in her lap. The 
pause lengthened between them. Ge- 
nevra felt every sinew in her body 
tightened in her effort to remain quies- 
cent. She did not dare to add another 
word to what she had said. In words, 
at least, she had not lied to him. 
Though naturally she had not been able 
to say she was making this decision, as 
her words implied, voluntarily. In the 
dread of what questions he might put 
to her, she felt unable to bear his si- 
lence. 

“Won't you say something, dad ?”. she 
asked painfully, looking up. 

His eyes were still upon her, and a 
certain grimness framed his mouth. 

“Let him come,” he said slowly. His 
look passed from her face with the 
words, and came to rest on the pile of 
knitting on her knees. She saw, as if 
he had accused her with it, that he 
knew she was not telling him the truth. 


But that she must bear. At least, her ™ 
end was gained, : 

She was ready for England when he © 
came next day, waiting for him in the 
long drawing-room. He came in, full 
of the satisfaction of his own power, © 
yet there was relief in his look when 
he saw she was alone. He had come 
to realize that if she had told her father, 
he might be told to “publish and be 
damned.” If was not likely, but one 
could never tell what these crude West- 
ern men might do, and he was coward 
enough to fear a_man of Dorpoint’s. 
direct and personal judgment. That 
she was alone argued his case won, yet 
he showed no elation, being concerned 
with his bearing, the bearing of an in- 
jured, but high-souled gentleman. 

He was taken aback by having the 
scene taken completely and instantly 
out of his hands. Genevra motioned 
him to a chair opposite her deep, easy 
lounge by the hearth. 

“The first thing I want to say to 
you is that this story of Siegel’s is un- 
true. Mr. Ogden and I have been there 
three times, to have luncheon out of 
doors. The third time his little gil 
was taken ill. I put her to bed and 
later decided to stay with her all night. 
I did not know until to-day that Mr. 
Ogden had not left the house that eve- 
ning. It was Decoration Day, and there 
was no train at the time we thought. 
If the people who served us our meals 
out on the lawn thought we were man 
and wife, I certainly never suspected 
it. 

“T don’t for a moment imagine that 
you could get a divorce from me on the 
strength of this evidence. Nor do I 
believe you would ever bring it into 
court, unless you wished to marry 
again. There is only one thing you 
could do, and that is let your story and 
your actions come to my father’s undet- 
standing. He is not well, and I am 
doing this to shield him. 

“You may return here, under cef- 7 
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tain conditions. I will see that you 
have two comfortable rooms, your 
meals and a certain amount of spending 
money. I have not decided how much. 
You will keep away from my father 
and conduct yourself in such a way as 
to cause him no annoyance. Expect 
nothing from me beyond this. Noth- 
ing.” 

She rose, in complete self-possession, 
and rang the bell. 

“The motor will take you back to the 
station,” she said, and left the room. 
England sat in utter stupefaction until 
Gresham appeared to show him out. 
He had not spoken one word since his 
entrance. It had been a vastly differ- 
ent scene from that in which he was let- 
ter-perfect. 

But on his return next’ day, he had 
regained poise.~ Whatever his wife’s 


attitude might be toward him, he could 
ignore it, and set his dull mind at ease 
in contemplation of his. aggrandize- 


ment. He stepped into the great co- 
lonial hallway with the air ‘of a man 
entering his own house. In studied in- 
difference he went up the wide, curving 
stairway, serenely observant of the lux- 
urious setting he had achieved, the 
means by which he had installed him- 
self again in comfort banished forever 
from his mind. 

His rooms and his bath were all that 
the most exacting could imagine. 
Gresham, depositing his suit case in the 
bedroom, said as he returned: 

“T will send Leveridge to unpack, sir, 
when your luggage comes.” 

“Is he to valet me?” asked England 
inattentively. No vision of the fowzy 
chambermaid at Mrs. Sturgis’ intruded 
itself at this appropriate moment. “Tell 
him to bring me up some Scotch at 
once.” y 

“Thank you, sir,” said Gresham, and 
withdrew. 

England felt only approval of his 
surroundings as he sat stretched out in 
a long chair before the windows open- 
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ing outward over the carefully cher- 
ished garden. Elation was not in him, 
for this seemed merely his natural place 
in the shade, but his egotism puffed in 
the consideration of his material well- 
being. He waited in a bland content- 
ment, till Leveridge gntered noiselessly, 
carrying on a tray an agreeably gener- 
ous decanter of whisky, a siphon, and a 
glass of ice. The man drew up a small 
table to his elbow. 

“I prefer still water,” said England. . 
“You may take the soda away.” 

Leveridge departing to correct this 
blunder, England poured himself an un- 
holy amount of neat spirit, drank it off, 
and recharged the glass with a moder- 
ate dose to account for its appearance. 
The warmth of the alcohol ran de- 
liciously along his nerves, and subtly 
increased his appreciation of his 
achievements. A passing energy drew 
him to his feet as he heard the high, 
clear laugh of a child below his win- 
dow. This must be the very child she 
had been with on that memorable 
day that had given him back his vicari-_ 
ous wealth. He frowned slightly, won- 
dering if he cared to have the child 
about. But, as she came into his lirie 
of vision he perceived that Dorpoint 
walked beside her, one hand in hers and 
one carrying a round, scrubby ball of 
Airedale pup. England returned to his 
chair. After all, let the child stay, he 
thought. What difference could it make 
to him? 

The thought of Ogden came to him 
vaguely. But it was not likely there 
would be much of him, now that Ge- 
nevra’s husband was on the scene. For 
the present, he would let matters re- 
main as she had planned them. In his 
own good time, he told himself, as he 
took the glass of Scotch and still water 
from Leveridge’s tray, he would impose 
his own conditions. 

The afternoon post brought Genevra 
another letter which she carried to her 
room to read, though not for the rea- 





sons which had taken her there before. 
She had never had a line from Jeremy 
Ogden, but she needed no one to tell 
her this quaint, squared, almost printed 
writing was his. As she closed her 
door, she seemed to shut herself in with 
a sudden, overwhelming realization that 
she loved him. She leaned against the 
doorway with the letter held tightly in 
her hand, her eyes closed, and the color 
wavering over her face as if she stood 
in the dight of some great fire. 

It was a short message, surely, when 
she came to read it, but it intensified 
her sense of his nearness. 

Don’t think I mean to allow letters to 
seep through my resolution not to trouble 
you. But I must hear that nothing is amiss 
between us. You shut me off as if you had 
cut the wire with a pair of shears. Send 
me a word, beloved. 

She sat with the letter before her a 
long time, thinking of many things that 
came chaotically to her mind. Her joy 


in loving him, herself beloved, her pain 
in loving him, his pain in loving her, 
these were the colors of all her weav- 


ing thoughts. She had never known 
what he had thought about her married 
life, probably he had taken it for 
granted, seeing her at her father’s, that 
she had left her husband. There had 
been every suggestion that she was there 
to stay. She herself had felt so forever 
done with England that she had ac- 
cepted his companionship as freely as a 
girl. If she had only known him one 
short year ago! Not only for herself, 
her loyal heart’ winced at the thought. 
She thought of “Daddy Dorpoint” with 
a son like that, and the agony of what 
she had brought into her father’s life 
twisted her as with pain. 

Her eyes were full of tears as she 
sat down at her desk to write the answer 
that he begged of her. 

Tf it was better that he should know 
England was again with her, he must 
never guess the part he had played in 
making the situation possible; if it was 
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better that he should think of her as 
England’s wife, it was torture to her 
that she could not explain to him. So 
in tune were they, one with another, she 
felt that he must know she loved him. 

She wrote slowly, and the tears in 
her eyes did not dry. 

Your daughter is playing with Daddy 
Dorpoint and the little Airedale he has given 
her. If I cannot restrain my father’s pro- 
pensity for buying things for Barbara, you 
will be forced to take on a large establish- 
ment, or he will have to throw in this house 
as a container. Mr. England came down 
yesterday. We are all well, and nothing 
is amiss. 

What a letter to send in answer to 
his dear, honest question! She put her 
head down on her arms and sat motion- 
less, the waters of bitterness flooding 
over her. But the letter was sent, and 
in a few days there came in answer a 
box of roses. And, after that, silence. 

She was a brave woman, Genevra,’ 
but it cost her every uttermost farthing 
of strength ‘to walk this path unaided, 
misunderstood, and forever in anxiety 
for her father. Dorpoint, she knew. 
was watching her, keenly alert for a 
clew to the mystery. England he 
avoided as much as possible, and in 
this was the more successful, as Eng- 
land had no wish whatever for his fa- 
ther-in-law’s society. With Barbara 
only was Dorpoint happy, and only 
rarely were they separated. They 
spent long days in his motor boat, and 
presumably what fishing he did syn- 
chronized with her naps. They took 
slow rambles in the spreading gardens 
and often, with Genevra, had their 
lun n down near the water in a lit- 
tle pillared pavilion. 

The days were of interminable length 
to Genevra, yet they passd, as days will, 
and midsummer followed June, accord- 
ing to immemorable custom. 

England spent most of his time in his 
own quarters, in the company of his 
own self-approval and of Dorpoint’s 
liqueur Scotch. He had at ‘first given 
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a thought to possible changes were Dor- 
point to die; it had occurred to him that 
as Genevra was admitting his claim only 
to spare her father, she might refuse 
to continue to do so when she no longer 
had him to consider. But with custom 
his sense of security became a con- 
viction of possession; with no critical 
witnesses of his daily rendition of the 
part of a wealthy and well-born gen- 
tleman, his acting became to him real- 
ity; with his megalomaniac bent un- 
thwarted, and his distorted wits fat- 
tened and dulled with overstimulant, he 
s.w himself monarch of all he surveyed 
and ef a very considerable area that 
he did not. 

It had stirred a curious emotion in 
him when at first he had seen Barbara 
shrink from him; he had the impulse 
to strike at her, and a very decided wish 
that he might put her out of the house. 
But now he tolerated the thought of 
her presence in the place, rarely indeed 
seeing her, and was benignly patroniz- 


ing when their ways crossed. Dorpoint 


he avoided. Though nothing~ could 
have made him admit it to himself, he 
went in apprehension of the man whose 
broad, work-hardened palm _ could 
smash his castle of sand, and as his 
body and brain became sodden_with in- 
temperance and inaction, a physical fear 
joined company with his instinctive 
shrinking from Dorpoint’s possible ex- 
pression of his undeniable hatred. In 
his exalted dreams, when he lay in his 
long chair drugged with’ his drink, he 
saw Dorpoint as well as Genevra his 
conquergd and unspared slaves. 

To one thing he had made up his 
mind. When he saw fit to demand it 
of her, Genevra should give herself to 
him again, and the knowledge of her 
unwillingness made her the more de- 
sirable to his mounting cruelty. Let 
her believe he had acquiesced in the 
barriers she had set to his liberty. The 
more overwhelming would be his tri- 
umph when he overrode them. And 


override them he would. For what 
could she deny him? _ 

He would laugh softly to himself, 
and press his soft hands together as he 
pictured her, a proud rebel, lying 
broken in his arms. "With this excite- 
ment he inflamed his solitary reveries, 
until desire spurred him on to wait no 
longer for this luxurious indulgence of* 
his power. 

Genevra, carrying the baby Airedale 
up the stairs his little legs made such 
tedious toil to climb, in the deserted si- 
lence of the house one August night 
came upon England waiting for her in 
the hall above, an England scarcely 
recognizable even to her who had seen 
him in more than one drunken mood. 
Disheveled and with loose lips parted 
in a smile, his eyes glittering with in- 
toxicants, he stepped near her, struck 
the puppy from her arms, and laid his 
hands upon her shoulders. She gave 
him one angry stare, wrenched herself 
free and stooped. in one movement to 
pick up the dog. 

“You fool,” she said, and her voice, 
though: low-pitched, was vibrant with 
her contempt. “Go to your room.” 

He laughed softly. 

“You’re coming with me to my 
room,” he said, bending toward her, 
and laughed again. 

She met his eyes for one instant 
and, without her own volition, her hand 
instinctively shot forward and thrust 
him back. He staggered a step uncer- 
tainly. And in that moment she passed 
him, went into her room near by, and 
locked the door she swiftly closed on 
him. England stood where she left 
him, not at all cast down by this re- 
pulse, for was it not against her will 
he. wanted her? After a little he 
laughed again shortly and almost noise- 
lessly, and went back to his rooms, and 
his whisky. 

It was by the merest chance that Dor- 
point was a witness to this scene. His 
own quarters were on the ground floor 
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in an eastern wing, for even the exer- 
' tion of mounting these shallow stairs 
had been forbidden him. He had been 
aimlessly enough wandering to the li- 
brary; thinking the whole household 
abed, and unable to sleep himself, he 
had gone in his dressing gown to read 
perhaps until the change of rooms 
-brought drowsiness. He had come to 
a stand at the foot of the stairs, seeing 
Genevra at the top of the flight, and 
then England had stepped toward her. 

Dorpoint, his great hands closed into 
fists, his pulse pounding in the tips of 
his fingers, stood staring up at the place 
where they had been long after they 
had left it. His heavy grasp fell finally 
on the baluster and his foot lifted to the 
first stair. Then he lurched sidewise to 
the wall and stood struggling for 


breath. He groped his way at last back 
through the drawing-room door and 
dropped down into a deep, cushioned 
chair just beyond the threshold. 

Hi3 mind was confused by his rage 


against England, for greatly in the dark 
as he was there was no mistaking the 
meaning of that scene. The prolific 
epithets of an earlier environment 
boiled upward from his subconscious 
memory, yet none seemed framed to ex- 
press the contemptible vileness of this 
man. Out of Genevra’s life he must go, 
yes, and, by God, out of his own! For 
whatever reason Genevra had let the 
worm creep back to a soft nest, he 
would have him out of it forever. 

But he must keep down this pound- 
ing blood, and hang on to his fury; a 
bit more of this might easily make an 
end of him, he had no doubts on that 
score as his great frame shook and 
shuddered in the restraining calm with 
which he strove to quiet it. Not for 
one moment would he leave this chair 
all night; he was well within hearing 
and within a few steps of seeing any- 
thing that might threaten Genevra. Im- 
possible as it seemed:for him to do, he 
would wait till morning, and then rid 


their house of this foul beast. Through. | 
out the night he would watch, but striy- © 


ing to keep his thoughts away from 7 


England. Let him live long enough to | 
do his morrow’s work, and he cared 
little what came afterward. In an 
hour’s time, his leaping pulse had 
quieted, and, a fact of which he was 
quite unconscious,’ the subsequent ex- 
haustion had sunk him into a doze. 
England, in his own rooms, walked 
dbout restlessly, his mind busy with the 
problem of that locked door. A quite 
insane desire for the satisfaction of his 
long dream of mastery drove him, his 
head full of the fumes of his drink, 
from one futile plan to another. Let 
him but get that door open and the rest 
was easy. She would make no outcry, 


‘struggle though she might. Dorpoint’s 


rooms he knew were beyond the reach . 
of anything save wild cries. There 
would be none of that. But how to 
achieve the opening of that door? 

Suddenly he stood motionless. Then 
tossed his arms up and rocked on his 
feet with silent, dreadful laughter. He 
ran across the room with the steps of 
a cat, flung open a closet door, and 
rummaged in its depths. He came out, 
still laughing, with a riding whip in his 
han 


CHAPTER XII. 


Genevra, who had gone to bed after 
an hour of bitter and uncharacteristic 
weeping, had fallen asleep at last, her 
burning cheeks soothed by the cool 
touch of her linen pillows. Dream- 
lessly she slept, her mind released from 
her problems, her body relaxed to its 
last nerve. From the depth of this un- 
consciousness she was‘ roused by @ 
sound, a sound which at first brought 
her with a leap to her feet as the recol- 
lection of England reached her ahead of 
the memory of her having locked the 
door. The sound repeated became @ 
low, sobbing call of “Let me in, I dot - 
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an earache.” There was a soft beating 
of baby fingers on the panels. 

“Darling! I’m coming!” she an- 
swered, wide awake on the instant. 
Even as she ran from her bed, the beat- 
ing on the door increased. 

“Let me in, let me in!” The little 
voice had broken at her answer from 
its low tone and risen to a strangling 
cry. She tore the door open, and Bar- 
bara flung herself within, screaming 
and clawing at Genevra’s nightdress as 
if to hide herself. 

Behind her, England stepped in, 
laughing, a riding whip switching in 
his hands. 

“Don’t let him, don’t let him!” 
screamed Barbara, beside herself with 
terror. Her baby voice was hoarse 
with the constriction of her choking 
throat. “He dot a vip, he dot a vip.” 

Genevra lifted the child, so mad with 
fear she even struggled in the arms she 
knew were those of refuge. 


“Tt’sall right, baby,” she said, com- 


pelling her voice to calmness. “Lie 
quietly in Geffa’s arms, gWo one can 
hurt you, Babs. Poor Babs. Poor 
baby.” ; 

“She got. her lesson straight,” said 
England, grinning as he looked on. 
“Well, I got the door open, you see. 
Now put her out: I don’t want her 
around,” ‘ 

Genevra lifted her blazing eyes for 
one moment from the hysterical child. 
3ut what she saw was Dorpoint in the 
doorway, Dorpoint’s hand descending 
on England’s shoulder like the hammer 
of some great machine. Under the blow 
of it, England reeled aside, his face yel- 
low with the shock. 

Dorpoint strode past him and took 
the baby from his daughter’s arms. His 
voice in that room of tempest came with 
startling gentleness. 

“Don’t cry, poppet,” he crooned, kiss- 
ing the little face disfigured with its 
tears and terror. “Here’s Daddy Dor- 
point, Babs. Here’s your big giant to 


take care of Barbara. And here’s Geffa, 
baby dear.” He smoothed her curly 
head tenderly. Genevra could see his 
wide frame shaking to the beat of his 
unbridled heart, and felt herself grow 
cold to the lips. s 

“Oh, God help us!” she moaned in 
her anguish. Dorpoint’s eyes met hers, 
level and filled with a look at utter vari- 
ance to liis masterfully quiet tone. 

“Take care of her, Geffa. Get her 
to drink some bromide jf you can. Ring 
for Nelly. Perhaps you’d better have a 
doctor.” He laid the child in her arms 
and turned. 

England, the courage of his liquor 
evaporated, stood leaning weak with 
cowardice against the wall, unable to 
think how he could get away. Even 
to him, so long as it was in the hear- 
ing of the frightened baby, Dorpoint’s 
voice was low-pitched, but with that 
throbbing beneath it that brought sweat 
to England’s face. He pointed to the 
stairs. 

“Go down,” he said grimly. 

Genevra watched them fearfully as 
they went away in a silence unbroken 
save for Barbara’s wail. 

“He tolded me to say I had_an ea- 
wake! An’ he had a vip! An’ Babwa 
was fwighted !” 

“Tt’s all right now, baby;” said Ge- 
nevra, wishing with all her terror-smit- 
ten heart that she spoke the truth. Her 
father’s face had been gray with the 
restraint he put upon himself, but she 
knew what even the control of his rage 
was costing him. 

She rang for her maid and laid Bar- 
bara into her bed. The child, secure 
in her presence, was becoming slightly 
quieter, but her cheeks were flaming 
with a feverish heat. When Nelly 
came, showing a startled face between — 
steel crimping pins and a cotton ki- 
mono, Genevra had induced Barbara to 
drink a mild dose of bromide, and with 
the quick response of childhood, she 
was already yielding to drowsiness. 
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“Don’t ask questions, Nelly,” said 
Genevra softly. “Sit down here by 
Barbara. She’s sick. I’m going to 
telephone the doctor.” She was at the 
telephone before she had finished speak- 
ing. In reality, it was not so much for 
the*child’s sake, serious as she knew 
the results of fright to be for the sensi- 
tive little creature, that she felt she 
would be glad of a physician’s presence. 
She was in grave alarm for her father. 

But when she had been assured the 
doctor would corhe at once she did not 
leave her desk. The thought of what 
might happen between now and morn- 
ing made her feel poignantly her need 
of help. With her usual swiftness of 
decision, she put aside any reluctance 
to call Ogden to her, and before he 
could answer her from his far-away 
apartment in New York, had planned 
even tlie best way to hurry his arrival. 

She told him merely that Barbara 
was upset with one of her character- 


istic fevers following a fright, that she 
would be glad if he could come, and 
that Rooney would meet him at Ja- 


maica. Having sent Nelly to arrange 
this with the chauffeur over the house 
phone, she dressed herself rapidly and, 
by the time the maid returned, was 
ready to go to her father. She ran 
swiftly down the stairs, and to the west- 
ern wing of the house. 

Dorpoint and England were standing 
in the middle room of the suite; Dor- 
point, still ashen of face, staring out at 
the moonlight through the window; 
England, a pitiable figure of fear, un- 
steadily leaning by one hand on the ta- 
ble, his furtive eyes switching from 
one thing to another about the rooni. 

Dorpoint turned as Genevra came in. 

“How is Barbara?” he asked immedi- 

- ately. 

“Nelly is with her. I gave her the 
bromide and sent for Doctor Haslam.” 

“Very well.” Dorpoint came a pace 
or two toward her.’ “I’ve been waiting 
for you, Jenny. I want you to tell me 
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now why you let this miserable cur 
come back here. I want the whole 
story, this time,” he added between his 
set teeth. 

England, his white face glistening 
with moisture, held out a shaking hand. 

“Listen,” he whined, “I’ll go away. 
You let me go away. I won’t come 
back. You let me go and I’ll——” His 
voice died as Dorpoint flung him one 
blazing look. 

“Go on, Genevra.” 

“He had a detective following me,” 
said she, with what calmness she could, 
her anxious eyes upon her father. “Mr. 
Ogden and I went three times to 
luncheon at a little farm near Ferndale; 
we took Barbara with us, and ate at 
a table out under the trees. The day 
I went in to get Barbara to bring her 
down here, we went there for the third 
time. You remember that day. There 
was a thunderstorm. We sat in the 
house. Barbara was frightened and, 
when one of the trees was struck and 
fell on part of the house, she fainted. 
I put her to bed. Later, when she 
was not wé® enough to take the long 
trip back hete, I decided to stay with 
her. I phoned Rooney to let you know. 
Mr. Ogden and I had dinner together 
in the parlor and I went to bed. I took 
Barbara out of her room and she slept 
with me. I did not know the people at 
the farm thought we were one family. 
Of course, I see now how we must 
have seemed so. Mr. Ogden made a 
mistake about the train and stayed un- 
til early morning, sleeping on the sofa 
in the parlor. I did not know until this 
man’s lawyer wrote me that he had 
stayed all night. They threatened to 
take this story into court, if I did not 
let Frederic come back.” 

“God!” snarled Dorpoint, in physical 


* disgust. 


“I did not dare to risk telling you 
—you know why, dad. There is this 
much more to tell you. I never ex- 
pected to see Mr. Ogden again, for he 
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told mie that last day he loved me and 
would stay away for fear he might dis- 
tress me. That’s the sort of a man 
Jerry is. I did not realize it then, but 
I know that I love him, daddy. I don’t 
see how I could help it.” She stood 
proudly before him, their eyes, in their 
great likeness, meeting in grave direct- 
ness. Dorpoint put out his arm and 
drew her close to his side. She could 
feel the laboring of his breath. “TI tele- 
phoned him just now,” she added, tak- 
ing her father’s hand, “to come to Bar- 
bara.” 

“You ‘made it clear to”—he desig- 
nated England with a slight motion— 
“you would not live with him as his 
wife?” 

“The day he came for his answer to 
the letter.” 

“I saw,” said Dorpoint steadily, 
“what happened this night when you 
went upstairs. I was waiting in the 


parlor to see that nothing more went 
on until morning. And then I meant 


to clean my house of this man. I must 
have fallen asleep. - Make me sure I 
understand just what he did.” 

“Oh, dad dear, won’t you spare your- 
self?” she implored him reproachfully. 

Dorpoint drew a harsh breath, and his 
voice came grinding from his jaws. 

“He took that little child, my little 
pal, to get your door open—is that so? 
He told her he would beat her with 
that whip.” : 

“Yes,” said Genevra in a sickened 
whisper. 

The man’s heart struck like the blows 
of a hammer against her own body as 
she clung to him. 

“Daddy,” she begged him softly. 

“Go back now, dear, to Barbara,” 
was all the answer that he made. With 
the slackened arm that had held her, 
he pushed her slightly from him. 

“But, daddy——” 

“You should be there when Haslam 
comes,” he said. Inexorably he took 
her from the room, standing upon the 


threshold a moment to say to her: - 
“Don’t tell Ogden more than you can 
help. I should not be answerable for 
this man’s life.” He would not let her 
say mores Indeed, he knew too well 
the warning that she ached to give him. 
“I understand, my dear,” he said. His 
speech seemed slower and more diffi- 
cult. “Now go.” He closed the door 
between them, shutting himself in with 
that abject, cringing creature whose 
voice began a babbling protest as she 
went reluctantly away. 

In the hallway of the main house 
she found Doctor Haslam coming down 
the stairs in search of her. He turned 
on seeing her, and led the way back 
to Genevra’s rooms. 

“But tell me what on earth has hap- 
pened?” he said, his eyes bent upon 
the child, in an apparently natural 
sleep. 

“She was badly frightened,” said 
Genevra in some distress. “I’ve seen 
her have a time like this before. She’s 
very high-strung, and gets feverish like 
this. Her father told me she was so 
before. I gave her a very little bromide; 
sleep seems to be the thing that brings 
her out all right again.” 

“You did the best thing,” he an- 
swered quietly. It was evident he for- 
bore with some difficulty asking what 
had frightened her. “I think I'll stay 
a little while and see how she feels 
when this nap is out. Just show me 
what you gave her.” 

“I telephoned her father,” she said 
as she went to get the medicine. “I 
should be glad to have you see him. 
He'll be here very soon now.” 

It was indeed not long after that an- 
other car came swinging round the 
curve of the driveway. Nelly, now 
more presentable, went down to open 
the door, and Ogden came in quickly, 
followed by Rooney’s voice remarking 
with much composure outside: _ 

“T’ll stick around. You may be need- 
ing me to run errands.” 
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“Your little girl’s all right, sir,” said 
Nelly sympathetically. “She’s sleep- 
ing like an angel. Will you come up? 
The doctor’s here, and Mrs, England’s 
up with her.” 

“I'll go up,” said Ogden in some re- 
lief. é 

It was just at that moment the si- 
lence of the great empty rooms about 
them cracked with the sharp explosion 
of a shot. 

In the first paralysis of their shock 
as their amazed eyes still held one an- 
other, Genevra came racing down the 
stairs. 

“Oh, God, Jerry! Oh, my father!” 
she panted as she ran past him toward 
her father’s room, Ogden was with her 
as they reached the door, his hand 
wrenching at the knob beneath hers. 
They tore the door open, as Rooney, 
Nelly, and the doctor pressed up behind 
them. 

The air that blew toward them came 
tinged with the taint of gunpowder, the 
smoke still visible as it hung between 
the two figures within the room. Eng- 
land was lying on the floor, and mid- 
way between his outflung hand and arm 
and Dorpoint’s chair, a long blue re- 
volver lay impartially between them. 
For an instant there was no sdund 
among them, then Dorpoint, who lay 
back with closed eyes, drew a sterter- 
ous breath. 

Genevra with one sob was at his side. 

“Daddy,” she said. “Daddy—dar- 

iia,” 

Doctor Haslam gently put her aside. 
He had knelt for one eloquent moment 
beside England. 

“Let us get him flat,” he said quickly. 
He motioned the other men nearer, and 
they bent to raise his heavy, inert body. 
The farther door opened to show 
Gresham’s startled face. He came in 
without speaking and lent his strength 
to theirs. Even so with some difficulty 
they carried him into that farther room 
and got him on the bed. Rooney, not 
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waiting to be told, dashed through the 
house, and up the stairs for the doc 4 
tor’s bag. When he came back with it, 7 
Jeremy Ogden, with a touch on his 
arm, drew him back into the room 
where England lay. 

“This man is Mr. England?” 

Rooney nodded, wiping his brow. 

“He’s dead,” said Ogden. “Is there — 
another door out of that bedroom?” 

The chauffeur nodded again. 

“Into the hall,” he answered. 

“Then lock this door,” he pointed 
to the one connecting the two rooms, 
“I’ve got to send for the police. 
There’s no way out of that. And this 
will have to be left untouched. We'll 
go out, and I’ll lock up here. You go 
around now to the bedroom door, and 
be ready to help. Let them see you are 
there. Don’t talk to them.” 

“Right,” ‘said Rooney softly, and 
went as he was bidden. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


The house was eerily quiet, as if 
each arriving person brought more si- 
lence with him to swell the stillness, 
The police had come, the coroner, and 
Mr. Homans with Doctor Thurlow. 
But after the removal of England to 
a room in the eastern wing there was 
little to be done but wait for news 
from the sick room. 

Dorpoint lay in his bed, giving no sign 
of ‘life, except for his hard-drawn 
breathing. Genevra was with him and 
the doctors. But there was not among 
them the activity of hope. 

Leveridge had served a breakfast to 
them all, and Ogden sat with Homans 
at dawn in the sun parlor over their 
coffee. It was not until the two men 
were alone that Gresham came to them, 
very pale, very composed. He stood — 
in the doorway, and seemed to ask per- 
mission to enter. Homans, glancing up 
at him, recognized by his bearing he 
had come on a more important errand 
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than any connected with their break- 
fast service, and motioned him nearer. 

“What is it, Gresham?” 

“I wanted to speak to you, gentle- 
men, before the police begin to ask me 
questions, I’ve been busy for Mr. 
Dorpoint all the time they’ve been here, 
and I’ve just got off for a moment. 
I was in Mr. Dorpoint’s bedroom when 
this happened and I will have to tell 
what I heard.” 

“You'd better come over here and 
sit down,” said Ogden quietly. 

The man came nearer, and took a 
chair at a very slight distance from the 
table. 

“Thank you, sir.” He clasped his 
hands together closely, and was silent 
a moment. “There is more about this 
than you gentlemen know,” he said at 
last, “and more than the police need 
know, and I’d like to get it sort of 
straightened out for me to tell. Mr. 


England was not wanted in this house, 


all of us knew that. But I want your 
permission to tell the servants they are 
to repeat none of the gossip about it. 
None of us except Rooney and Nelly 
and myself were about to-night, and 
what the other servants could tell would 
not be evidence. But it would 
strengthen suspicion against Mr. Dor- 
point. He hated Mr. England.” 

“You’ve got a good head,” said Ho- 
mans dryly. 

“Get on with your story,” said Og- 
den. 

“What happened was that Mr. Eng- 
land shot himself. I know it to be a 
fact.” He said this very calmly, but 
his face went even paler as he did so, 
and the eyes of both men turned for 
one instant from their scrutiny of’ him 
to glance at one another. 

“You may think Mr. England was 
not the man to take his own life, but 
he had been drinking like a. swine—ex- 
cuse me, gentlemen—and he was in 
trouble with Mr. Dorpoint. I heard 
enough to put together what happened 
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to-night. He got into Mrs. England’s 
room, which was nowhere near his and 
which she had locked, by getting your 
little girl, Mr. Ogden, to call her to 
the door. He scared the child into it 
with a whip in his hand.” 

Homans put out a quick hand on 
Ogden’s arm as he made a sudden 
movement. 

“England has gone to his reward,” 
he said softly, not taking his eyes from 
Gresham’s face. “Go on.” 

“Mr. Dorpoint came on them then, 
I don’t know how. It was the double 
outrage upon his daughter and the lit- 
tle girl that’s brought him where he is, 
Mr. Ogden. He loved the little girl 
like she was his own.. He was so raging 
with Mr. England that flesh and blood 
couldn’t endure it. And that I don’t 
want to tell to the police. Nobody 
knows it but Mrs. England and our- 
selves. 

“Now, what happened in that room 
was this—or what I heard of it, because 
sometimes I couldn’t hear a sound and 
sometimes I couldn’t make out what 
they said or what was going on. I 
sleep in a room *next Mr. Dorpoint’s 
now, since he’s been not so well, arid 
hadn’t undressed when I heard him go 
out earlier last night and not come 
back. And, finally, I got scared wait- 
ing and thought he might have been 
taken dizzy somewhere about the 
house. I went into his room quietly to 
see if he’d come back without my hear- 
ing him. And then I heard him talking 
in there to Mr. England. I wondered 
at that because he hasn’t spoken to him, 
hardly, since he came here to live. So 
I listened. I’m glad I did, say what 
you like.” 

“You’re a good fellow, Gresham,” 
was all Ogden found he liked to say. 

“Mr. Dorpoint’s voice was husky and 
angry—it was a terrible voice, gentle- 
men, and he spoke to Mr. England like 
he was beating him with a blackjack in- 
stead of words. I never want to hear 
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the like of it again. Mr. England was 
half crying I should say by the sound 
of it. The upshot of it was, Mr. Dor- 
point got the pistol and pushed it across 
_ the table to him. I could hear it. And 
he said, ‘You're not fit to live, you 
cowardly skunk. Take this and make 
an end of yourself. It’s better, by God, 
. than you deserve.’” 

He looked at them in turn a moment 
in silence. 

“It’s like Dorpoint,” said Homans at 
last, consideringly. 

Gresham loosened his clasped hands 
to make an open gesture as if he 
dropped something to the floor. 

“You may believe it, gentlemen. I 
am telling you the truth. But there is 
more of it.” 

“Let’s have it,” said Ogden quietly. 

“It was a pretty breathless time for 
me, you may imagine,” said Gresham 
slowly. “And I could hear Mr. Eng- 
land whining, but not saying anything. 
He hadn’t a nerve left in his body. 
You don’t know Mr. Dorpoint like we 
do, Mr. Ogden, but I tell you flat if 
he’d told me under the same circum- 
stances afid in the same overpowering 
way to shoot myself, I’d have done it. 
I couldn’t have stood against him. I 
heard heavy steps like Mr. Dorpoint’s 
moving away from him, as if he was 
leaving him to do it right then and 
there, and then there was a jar like 
he had made a quick jump. And I 
heard him growl like it might be a wild 
at.imal speaking, and Mr. England gave 
a kind of sob, as if he’d struck him. 
Then the shot. It’s my opinion, gen- 
tlemen, Mr. England took the gun when 
my master turned his back and aimed it 
at him. And Mr. Dorpoint turned and 
struck it up. And it went off and shot 
the man it should.” 

“You are not going to give your opin- 
ion to the police?” said Ogden, without 
moving. “You see, the direction of the 
shot was extraordinarily level.” 


” 
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Homans gave him a grim, fleeting 
smile. 

“I am ‘going to tell the story as I 
explained to you,” said Gresham quite 
respectfully, and rose. 

“You'd better take these dishes,” re- 
marked Ogden, “some one is coming 
through the drawing-room.” In two 
steps he was at the open French win- 
dow, smoking placidly in the dawn with 
his back to the room, looking quite 
unlike a man who had been giving 
criminal advice to a star witness. 

But the intruder was no more im- 
portant a person than Nelly, who came 
red eyed and tremulous of lips to give 
a message from Barbara. 

“Your little girl’s awake, and being 
dressed, Mr. Ogden. She’s all right 
again, as bright as ever. However she’s 
going to be told when ” She fal- 
tered and broke down, crying again and 
wiping her face with her apron. “The 
doctors say he isn’t going to live, isn’t 
Mr. Dorpoint,” she sobbed. “He may 
know us for a little before he goes, but 
it’s likely he’ll go out as he lays.” 

Gresham put down the cup and went 
to her, putting his hand under her arm 
gently. 

“Come away, Nelly,” he said softly, 
and drew her with him beyond the 
doorway. 

In a few moments Ogden, waiting 
with kind discretion where he was, went 
off after them and so in search of Bar- 
bara. 

It was toward noon that the atmos- 
phere of the house changed subtly and 
with the rapidity of flying rumor. 
Dorpoint was conscious. The house 
seemed to wake with him, and to be- 
come murmurous with life. 

Doctor Thurlow, who brought this 
news to the police, sitting with ominous 
patience in the room where England 
had lain dead, motioned them back to 
their places. 

“It is not possible for him to make 
a statement at present. Or to receive 
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one,” he added sternly. “I am respon- 
sible for my patient, and it. would be 
nothing milder than murder for him to 
be called upon to receive you now. 
Naturally, I shall bear in mind your ne- 
cessity to see him at the earliest morhent 
coincident with his ability.” He bowed 
to them slightly and went back, closing 
the door behind him, leaving them, for 
all he cared, as convinced as he, that 
such a time was not to come. 

Genevra, kneeling by Dorpoint, was 
the first to receive the flicker of recog- 
nition from his eyes. His look dwelt 
on her for a little while and then passed 
slowly to the doctors. He looked back 
at Genevra and a faint smile came to 
his face. He seemed to tell her that he 
understood. 

Doctor Thurlow, his hand on Dor- 
point’s wrist, bent over her. 

“You have a little time, Mrs. Eng- 
land. Speak to him if you wish.” He 


touched her compassionately on the 
shoulder, and withdrew with Haslam to 


a distant corner of the room. 

“Daddy, dear,” said Genevra softly. 
His eyes came to her understandingly, 
but slowly. “Dear daddy,” she re- 
peated, and put her hand on his. - “Is 
there anything you want?” 

His lips moved stiffly, but no sound 
came from them. ‘ 

“Let me tell you, daddy. Mr. Ho- 
mans is here. Would you like to see 
him? Close your eyes a minute if you 
mean yes.” 

Dorpoint obeyed her, 

She turned her head and spoke to 
the doctor. Haslam went out on the 
errand, and when he had gone she went 
for one moment to Doctor Thurlow’s 
side. 

“He seems to understand,” she said, 
and her brows questioned him. 

“He is a very strong man, Mrs, Eng- 
land. He may even speak in a few 
moments. It is a magnificent rally, but 
it is the last. Trust me, he shall not 
be disturbed.” 7 


She thanked him with a look. Doc- 
tor Haslam brought Nelson Homans 
in by the far door, and she let him 
stand before her by the bed. 

“Adam,” said Homans, “you never 
did a thing that wasn’t the right thing. 
I’m glad of a chance to tell you so. 


You leave Genevra to me, my friend. 


I'll take care of everything for her. 
England is dead, but I’m right here to 
take care of her.” He took the heav- 
ily inert hand and pressed it hard. 

“Good man,” said Dorpoint in a 
raucous whisper. 

Homans nodded with a smile, and 
stepped back from the bedside. Ge- 
nevra wag quickly in his place, and Dor- 
point turned to look at her. 

“Ogden,” he said more distinctly. 

“He is here, daddy. You remember 
I had sent for him? Is it something 
you want to say to him?” 

“Ves,” 

“T’ll send him in,” said Homans from 
the door. J 

In the few minutes that he must 
wait, Dorpoint lay silent, making no 
effort to speak, but never taking his 
eyes from Genevra’s face. And pres- 
ently Jeremy Ogden came to stand be- 
hind her. 

“Thank you for wanting me,” he said 
simply. 

“Nearer,” said Dorpoint. ° 

Ogden bent down, his face near Ge- 
nevra’s. 

“That’s it,” said Dorpoint, with the 
ghost of his old smile. 

Ogden caught his breath, and looked 
at her. 

“Yes, that’s it,” said Genevra softly. 
“You see I told him, Jerry—more than 
you told me. More than I could have 
told you.” 

He put his arm about her closely, but 
his eyes went back to Dorpoint. 

“I'll take care of her,” he said. 

“You're going to get a lot of care, 
Jenny,” said Dorpoint with a humorgus 
look. 
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“Perhaps you ought not to talk much, 
daddy,” she murmured, bending to kiss 
him softly and often ow the face. 

“T won't,” he answered with signifi- 
cance. “Could I see Barbara?” His 
voice was failing again with the words. 
“Won't frighten her. Tell her I don’t 
want to talk. I’d like—before——” 
He fell silent, but he pleaded with 
them. 

“Of course, she'll come,” said Og- 
den and went hurriedly away. There 
had come a sudden change in Dorpoint’s 
face even with his last words that 
warned him to make haste. 

The sick room was utterly quiet 
again. Genevra, her heart breaking, 
knelt by her father, fain to lay*her head 
down on his breast and sob her grief, 
but keeping bravely calm fof his dear 
sake. The doctors troubled him no 
more. Thurlow, indeed, went softly 
into the adjoining room to dismiss the 
waiting authorities. 

“Mr. Dorpoint has spoken to his 
daughter. But he will not speak 
again,” he said finally. “You would 
better go into some other part of the 
house.” He came back as noiselessly 
as he had gone, with only a glance at 
the bed as he passed by. 


Ogden came in at last with Barbara | 
in his arms. She was round eyed, but “= 


not frightened Daddy Dorpoint was 
sick, and she was sorry. She was to 
be very quiet and kiss him, but not to 
stay long. 

Some of her instructions, however, 
evaporated from her mind as she was 
brought near the beloved face of her 
big friend, and kissed it. She strug- 
gled from her father’s arms and clam- 
bered up, upon the bed, and patted 
Dorpoint with a tender hand. 

His hand was in Genevra’s, but he 
looked at Barbara. 

“Poor Daddy Dorpoint, is you sick?” 
demanded Barbara, in tones condemning 
the powers that allowed such miscar- 
riage of all justice. She regarded him 
gravely. “I'll tell you a say-it, and 
make you vell adain. Shall 1?” 

She leaned to look into his eyes, and 
then, sitting erect again, pushed -back 
her curls, and began in her high, .child- 
ish voice: 

“Who killeded Cock Robin? 
‘I, says ve spawow 2 

Dorpoint turned from her to look a 
moment at Genevra. A slight smile 
twisted his lips a little and he closed 
his eyes: 
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FTER-DINNER bridge may be supplanted in the near future by an ancient 
Chinese game, Man-Jong, which is rapidly gaining devotees in the clubs 


and salons of London, Paris, and New York. Man-Jong is played with one 
hundred and thirty-four tiles, like dominoes, instead of our customary deck of 
cards, and the possibilities for heavy gains or losses are proportionately increased. 
If this game becomes a fashionable “indoor sport,” the gold mesh bags will have 
to carry more than taxi fare, hereafter. 
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‘TT EMPERAMENTAL in politics as in dancing, Isadora Duncan is now an 
avowed supporter of the new Russian government and has recently danced 
before Lenine, although not so long ago she danced the “Marseillaise” before 
Mr. Venizelos. However, her brother, Raymond Duncan, has satisfactorily 
solved the mystery of her political inconsistency. 

“Isadora’s right foot,” he explained to a friend, “never knows what the 
left foot dances.” Voila! 
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Closnanyle Returns 


By Beatrice Ravenel 
Author of “The High Cost of Conscience” 


> 


LONMOYLE remembered his 
father’ as one remembers a holi- 
day. He was something out- 

side ordinary life, something in the na- 
ture of a treat. There was a delicious 
sense of danger about him, that was, 
when he tossed you miles in the air to 
meet prickly kisses. And he had 
smelled of a most masculine and excit- 
ing smell, compounded of leather and 
tobacco, and a tang of the stables, and 
a fine, clean savor of the open. The 
boy could hardly be said to miss his 
father, but he cherished, against all the 
evidence, the conviction that the older 
man might have made the way clear to 
him. At least, he might have given life 
a more wholesome explanation, instead 
of leaving it the nexus of contradictions 
that it seemed to be. 

Lady Clonmoyle always mentioned 
her late husband in a formal, nil néss 
bonum tone, from which Clonmoyle 
gathered that his father had been a 
great deal of trouble, and that, in con- 
sequence, they were, for people of their 
position, inconveniently poor. It took 
astute managing to live in England for 
the longer half of the year, near the 
well-established Surrey family from 
which his mother came, and to bring 
him up, ag much as might be, like an 
Englishmari. 

To the reader of Lord Clonmoyle’s 
work it may seem unbelievable that he 
attempted to live altogether in the com- 
mon air of this planet, that he passed in 
a normal progression, through Eton and 
Sandhurst, and thence into the army. 


He probably had his bad times before 
he learned conformity, but the serene 
carapace of manner which he had in- 
herited helped, and so did his skill at 
games. At that, he was perilously near 
being a white blackbird. He started 
life in company with a devil of fastidi- 
ousness which demanded perfection. 
He was without the average boy’s duck- 
like faculty for shedding unpleasant ex- 
periences. His dead past held wakes. 

Even after he had stumbled across 
the threshold of Beauty, and become ar- 
ticulate, he failed to recognize his cre- 
ative impulse as a part of himself. He 
called it his other world. It was so defi- 
nitely at variance with this world. 

There were times during Clonmoyle’s 
career as a young officer and man about 
town when he deliberately repudiated 
his esoteric country. He was at a loose 
end. The routine duties of his profes- 
sion bored him. At intervals he wrote, 
but there were such infinite opportuni- 
ties of doing easier things. Distrac- 
tions never had to be hunted for; they 
fawned upon his doorstep. 

Then. the jolt arrived. It was ad- 
ministered by Millie Fanshawe. Millie 
possessed a truly simian activity, not 
only in executing the dance, which had 
interested London, but in changing her 
whole point of view whenever her tree- 
top fancy became restless. With open 
mind she combined a pair of prehistoric 
eyes, full of the implication of beau- 
tiful thoughts that Millie ought to have 
had. 


In his more cynical moments Clon- 
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moyle had wondered what the basic 
composition of his taste for Millie really 
might be, anyhow. He had decided 
that the test of passion was less its qual- 
ity than its driving force. There was 
plenty of excitement about their rela- 
tions, but besides that there was some- 
thing which harmonized everything. 
He was twice himself, with the freedom 
of an unsuspected happiness, and he 
was for the first time in touch with life. 
There seemed no limit to the magic. It 
was during this phase that Clonmoyle 
launched his first book of poems, 
“Source of* the Sea.” 

It had not occurred to him to marry 
Millie, but when he received a stidden 
wire announcing her marriage to Aud- 
ley Rollins, one of his nearest friends, 
his sensibilities were outraged. De- 
prived of the relief of expression, and 
with the determination of being as mis- 
erable as possible, he got a few days’ 
leave and buried himself at Castle Clon- 
moyle on the Irish coast, wrapping the 
rags of his thwarted fancy about him. 
He persuaded himself that he was fran- 
tically in love. A trickle of authentic 
anguish percolated into his correct 
verse. All day he wandered along the 
roads under the soft rain, in sight or, 
at least, in scent of the sea. He loved 
it as he might have cared for his 
mother, had she been. lovable. By 
means of intensive thought he might in 
time have turned his exasperated nerves 
into the broken heartstrings he nick- 
named them. 

Then Leviathan swallowed all the lit- 
tle fishes. 

There is no use in expatiating on 
Clonmoyle in the war. Nobody cares 
for such experiences. He went into it 
with a logical sense of fitness, of solu- 
tion. Also, with a defiant premonition 
that he would be allowed to get every- 
thing out of it; that he was not to come 
back. 

Clonmoyle did not come back. 

What came back was a sick distaste, 


a living disgust of life, a thing with 
the permanent vision of torture and de- 
cay in*its memory. 

It was not seemly that one set apart 
under an unclean curse should be run 
after, especially by pretty women. But 
he had returned to find himself a celeb- 
rity. He had to fight for his privacy. 
He had to watch himself. Anything 
brought tHe misery back—a word, a 
scent. Violets Were fashionable at the 
moment. The dead, moldly subflavor 
of hothouse violets nauseated him. 

The first thing that roused him from 
his apathy was the necessity of combat- 
ing his mother’s arrangements for his 
future. The new income taxes had torn 
Lady Clonmoyle’s soul far more than 
the war had done. She laid before her 
son his plain duty. In spite of the im- 
pertinent offers of that American lec- 
ture company, he hardly counted upon 
making a fortune out of literature. She 
reminded him that Aileen O’Hara and 
her fortune had shown the liveliest dis- 
position to jump at him. When con- 
vinced of the necessity, Lady Clonmoyle 
could be inelegant. Clonmoyle had 
smiled his thin, fine-drawn smile, and 
had murmured that he was not ready 
to be kept—yet. He had walked pup- 
pies with sturdy, pink-faced Aileen, and 
hunted and quarreled with her. He 
liked her far too well to give her a 
husband who had no spark of love in 
his heart for any living thing. 

Millie? No, that had all gone. 

He knew that Millie was in London. 
He had even caught sight of her across 
a crowded restaurant. She was said to 
be enduring her husband’s continued ab- 
sence with entire cheerfulness. He had 
avoided meeting her. But—why not? 
If there was any stimulanf to be had, 
any drug, any solace, hadn’t he a right 
to it? Just for the-pulse of the old 
delirium through his veins, the un- 
earthly, poetic shudder of *passion— 
what wouldn’t he give? He had for- 
gotten how it felt! 
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As they drove through the dimly 
lighted street in St. John’s Wood they 
were as much alone in their taxi as they 
would have been in the depths of a hid- 
den room. It seemed impossible that 
she had not changed at all. Yet there 
was the same girlish fruitiness to her 
skin, the same tolerance. He could 
find no savor of Audley about her. 
With a groan of longing he took her 


* in his arms. 


He waited, holding his breath, for 
the sunrise, for the flooding warmth, 
that her nearness had never failed to 
bring him. Just another moment, and 
the nightmare of severance, of alone- 
ness, would be broken through, and he 
would again be a man among men. All 
the way he held her close, wooing, not 
her, but his own reluctant delight. 

“Here it is. Rather cozy, eh?” said 
Millie. 

As they passed up the garden walk he 
got the impression of a tiny thing very 
well done, where marble pots took the 
place of flower beds, and a crafty effect 
of space was gained by means of a 
dense, trim-angled hedge. Through the 
dusk, a bird-bath fountain splashed, in- 
decorously loud in the middle of the 
night. 

“Hush!” whispered 
walls. “Hush!” 

She opened the house door and stood 
on the threshold, outlined in tender sil- 
ver against the subdued light of the hall 
lantern. As he moved to follow her 
he suddenly paused and laid his hand 
on the iron railing of the brief flight of 
balcony steps. 

She waited, smiling. No woman had 
ever required less saving of the face 
of an intimate situation than Millie. 
She had never for a second questioned 
his meaning. When she spoke he real- 
ized that she was offering him a com- 
fortable stepping-stone from one mo- 
ment to the next. 

“You’ve never seen my little dig- 
gin’s,” she murmured. 


the leaf-lined 


Clonmoyle raised a face ghastly in*” 
the weak light. 

“I’m not coming in,” he said. 

She stiffened. Her hurt monkey 
eyes, looking steadily into his, told him 
that she knew how her acquiescence 
had been flung back in her face. He 
made a gesture of quick remorse and 
protection. 

“What made you do it, Millie? What 
made you do it?” 

She understood. 

“You never asked me to marry you,” 
she said, a sullen thread of obstinacy 
in her tone. “A girl has to think of her 
future. Did it make you very unhappy? 
I hoped it would, Terry. I—don’t now, 
I want—to make you—happy.” 

Her voice pursued him- like long 
touches drawn over his cheeks. No, 
she could never make him happy again. 
Because of the tenderness that had been 
between them, he no longer wanted the 
cheap oblivion that she might bring him. 
It wasn’t good enough. He had ceased 
to vibrate to anything better, but—not 
Millie. 

A breeze flicked into the house, trail- 
ing out a scarf of perfume. Violets, 
violets. He lifted a look of sick aver- 
sion. 

“I suppose—I suppose,” she said in 
a hard, suffocating whisper, “you real- 
ize that you’re doing awful things to 
my self-respect.” The light laid a long, 
icy finger of green along her bare shoul- 
der; a touch of mortality and decay. 
She shut him out. 


The reason which Clonmoyle gave his 
mother for his sudden closing with the 
American lecture offer was in the na- 
ture of a boomerang. She had re- 
minded him that his bank account 
needed plumping; she herself had put 
the bally idea into his head. In reality, 
he had left England because he felt 
crowded there; importuned by the eyes 
of three women. 

A few days out he inadvertently and 
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almost grudgingly saved the life of a 
middle-aged, benevolent woman in an 
expensive fur coat, by bracing himself 
and forming an interference to her im- 
minent plunge along a wet deck. He 
lived to. regret his good turn because her 
gratitude expended itself in kind in- 
quiries after his health, and in pressing 
offers to acquaint him with the best 
American literature. Her name was 
Mrs. Meres, and she came originally, 
and was manifestly proud of coming, 
from some Southern State which he 
associated dimly with alligators and oc- 
casions of historical tension. Among 
other tributes she forced upon him the 
gift of a thin volume of verses, in- 
digenous to the same locality. 

“You must promise me to read them,” 
she urged. “I am suah you will love 
them because they do so remind me of 
yours.” 

Clonmoyle’s subconsciousness regis- 
tered a predeterntination to loathe the 
putrid things. However, he read them. 
And, as a result, one of his first free 
acts in New York was to call on a 
certain publisher and demand informa- 
tion concerning Eric Forbes. 

None was available. The name was 
a pen name. The author’s identity the 
firm was under a pledge to withhold. 

He knew the little book up, down, 
and through the cover, by the time his 
lectures were over. It tugged at him. 
He recognized irritably, yet with a curi- 
ous humility, what Mrs. Meres had 
meant. There was in it a mind akin to 
the old Clonmoyle, that excellent young 
man who had died in Flanders, and sent 
this revenant home. But there was a 
lot more. There was the spirit of the 
man who had anguished and come 
through ; the man who had brushed the 
black smoke of hell from his wings as 
he rose up to the sun; the better man 
that he, Clonmoyle, might have been. 

It made him remember the whole- 
somness that was all around his father. 
It was amateurish and crude in spots, 


~ Ainslee’s 


but astonishingly wise, and full of star- ~ 
tlingly natural things; things the heart 
marvels at because they are of the very 
substance in which it works. 

The end of his contract found him 
physically worn out, wanting nothing 
but a quiet hole in which to be left to 
himself. Clonmoyle smiled at his sick 
man’s fancy. He would pursue Mrs. 
Meres. She was the only clew he had 
to Eric Forbes, and Forbes was the 
only human being in the States whom 
he wanted to meet before he sailed for 
home. Somewhere about him there 


might be healing. 


To Clonmoyle’s jaded mind, his fel- 
low creatures at Seminole Bay might 
have been merely aggressive shadows. 
He had walked into them all together, 
the first morning, with the indecent, 
public glare of the American sunlight 
beating upon them. A broad piazza 
swept reaches ~of wicker chairs and 
splashes of futurist color, right and 
left, toward the horizon. Mrs. Meres 
had greeted him with a cry of delight 
that was the prelude to vast introduc- 
tions. With a sinking heart he looked 
around for a spot not too populous with 
human eyes. And then, with a sense 
of sudden, immense refreshment, he 
saw the girl. 

She sat like a small, cool shadow, her 
thin, dark dress, the dusky masses of 
hair that swept around her faintly tinted 
face, even lier delicately scowling 
brows, making her like a piece of dis- 
approving twilight. She was glooming 
at a smartly groomed, sharply smiling 
woman whom some one had called 
Diana Allardyce. 

“No, I don’t approve,” said the girl. 
Her attitude made the words superflu- 
ous. She swept the circle for a fresh 
outlet into which her grievance might 
debouch, and assailed the newcomer. 
“Do you think that those poor women in 
the fishing village ought to be asked to 
give anything to Mesopotamian relief? 
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It simply scoops up the movie money 
and the children’s ice-cream cones. Di- 
ana”—she turned a: face of primitive 
hatred toward that finished product— 
“ought to be ashamed of herself,” 

“Couldn’t you make it up to them 
some way?” soothed Mrs. Meres. And 
Clonmoyle definitely placed her. She 
would have tried to make it up to an 
uprooted sensitive plant shriveling in 
the pit.. She had tried to make it up 
to him! 

“No, Cousin Ellen, you couldn’t. 
They’re just as good as you are.” 

“Give them a party, Linda,” the 
small, prettyish young man suggested. 
After one glance into the concentrated 
energy of the long-lashed eyes which 
saved him from insignificance, Clon- 
moyle ‘suspected two things—that he 
was of the craft, and that he was a 
Clonmoyle worshiper. “You can give 
almost anybody a party.” : 

The girl rose with a soft spring. 

“The very thing.” She pointedly ad- 
dressed Miss Allardyce. “And I am 
not going to invite one single person 
from this hotel. Unless”—her extraor- 
dinarily deep, grave eyes plumbed 
Clonmoyle’s soberly; for a second he 
had a dizzy sensation of diving into a 
consoling abyss of night—‘‘unless—you 
will come.” 

As they walked down the path, he 
received a clairvoyant surmise of the 
group behind their backs. Mrs. Meres, 
her chin jerked forward; the young 
man, Waters, his name was, half jeal- 
ous, half delighted with the human 
quality of the moment, Miss Allardyce’s 
expression forming the chief ingredient 
of his joy. It-said nakedly, “Now, why 
didn’t I think of that?” 

What moved Clonmoyle to do the 
things he did do, later in the afternoon, 
was the coercion of that fathomless first 
look from Linda Meres’ eyes. He had 
somehow given it a blank check upon 
his feelings. Besides, he wanted to ver- 
ify the impression. 

5—Ains. 


It was the absolute naturalness of 
the child, he told himself. There was 
a good simplicity about these people, 
even if, in Cousin Ellen’s case, it had 
grown a bit overripe. Linda had picked 
him up as she would have picked up a 
nice dog who attracted her. Some 
island princess whose whim was as the 
order of nature, whose sense of obli- 
gation flowered out of her own heart, 
might have her directness. Most 
women lived in a state of reference to 
their surroundings. What were peo- 
ple saying; how would it look? This 
girl was. obviously girdled, not by an 
artificial barrier, but by her own hori- 
zon. 

The afternoon of the picnic ought, by 
every rule of probability, to have been 
a nightmare. There was a background 
of weather-beaten women, and a horde 
of young barbarians. Dogs abounded. 
There were games of an inconceivable 
noisiness. Everything swam in tepid 
ice cream. At the end of it he found 
himself telling Irish fairy tales. Wa- 
ters’ anxious head bent beside him told 
him how well he was doing it, and how 
appallingly strange it was that he should 
be doing it’ at all. The shrill, uncon- 
trolled child voices urged him on and on 
until the late twilight fell and the outer 
rim of mothers drew in and called their 
broods home. 

As he lingered under the stars for 
a last smoke that night he realized that 
he had not hated it at all. A dog had 
followed him, an amorphous specimen 
of the famille jaune, a sort of interna- 
tional episode of a dog. He had been 
vaguely flattered. Linda had patted the 
dog. Linda had patted everybody. She 
had held things together, like—music, 
perhaps. 

After this adventure, however, he 
withdrew definitely into his shell. He 
found that he could rent from the hotel 
a tiny cottage, some distance from the 
pullulating piazzas and surrounded 
with the sort of garden that puts up 
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with sea air. It was hedged with bril- 
liant pink oleanders like giantesses’ 
bouquets, interspersed with water 
cedars that trailed tired feathers on the 
ground. O’Grady, his soldier servant, 
fetched his meals directly from the 
kitchen. He had always the pretext of 
the book that he was supposed to be 
writing. It amused him that the hotel 
world should consider that he owed it 
a pretext for his solitude. 

For a few days he lived like a her- 
mit. Then his own society became too 
heavy a burden. He wrote only brief 
and bitter verses that dissatisfied him 
acutely. The barrenness of his intellect 
terrified him. If his gift of God, his 
faculty of making beauty his own, was 
still his he might adjust a kind of life 
with it. But his other world had sunk 
beneath the horizon. If he had lost it 
for always, what was there left? 

He hated the long, prosaic after- 
noohs, but every day before sunset he 


walked along the beach, past the sum- 
mer colony, the fishing village, and into 


the emptiness beyend. The interna- 
tional dog generally walked back with 
him. O’Grady, who knew all about 
dogs, had disparaged her ancestry and 
opined that, like Mariana, she was sick- 
ening ofa vague disease and ‘had better 
be left alone; but, being incapable of 
* resisting a dog, had encouraged her vis- 
its by feeding her bountifully. 

Clonmoyle’s walk usually ended at a 
cluster of. rocks that inclosed a minia- 
ture lagoon where every tide left a new 
reflection of the sky. At low tide it 
became cut off from the sea, and still. 
It gave a mystic feeling of unreality to 
stand at its edge and look miles down 
into the heavens below him, the thrill 
of being hung between two skies. 

As he came nearer the place one aft- 
ernoon, he saw that he was not to have 
it to himself. Poised on the arm of 
a savage throne of rocks, Linda stood 
against the light. He had noticed how 
lightly and symmetrically she was built, 


Ainslee’s 


but now, as the wind blew her dress” 
tightly against her, his breath stopped ~ 
for an instant in his throat. She was — 
youth and the unconscious joy in life © 
and the spring impulse and the upper 
air. And she had something to do with 
him. She was native to him. 

As he seated himself on the rocks be- 
low her habitual gravity folded her like 
the drooping of wings. 

“T thought this was mine,” she said. 

“Can’t you spare me a bit of it?” 

“Which will you have?” She indi- 
cated the flushing depths above and the 
replica beneath them, with one of her 
chary, eloquent gestures, that reminded 
him of a barely waving honeysuckle 

“Some of each, please.” 

“You’re not quite at home in either? 
Neither am I.” She plucked up his 
thought by the roots. After all, women 
felt themselves at liberty to make 
pseudoconfidences to writing chaps. 
They were always doing it. 

He sought cover. 

“How is your cousin?” he asked po- 
litely. 

“Cousin Ellen? She isn’t, you know. 
She’s my stepmother. Isn’t she a dear? 
She said that she thought ‘cousin’ cov- 
ered. such a multitude of sins. I 
couldn’t have called her mother. One 
doesn’t forget so soon.” 

“She very kindly gave’me a book by 
Eric Forbes—awfully jolly stuff. She 
couldn’t or wouldn’t tell me his real 
name. Comes from your country. 
Perhaps you know.” 

“I—think I can guess,” said Linda 7 
slowly. “Aren’t they—young ?” 

“T liked them. As you say here, they 
hit the spot. It isn’t your pig-headed, 
optimism-in-advance kind. It’s the re- 
siduum, after everything else has vola- 
tilized away. Like a man being buried 
alive, smiling as the last sod is laid 
over his mouth, and muttering that, 


after all, life was worth while.” He | 


stopped short at her little smile of hor- 
ror and mystery. “It isn’t Waters?” 
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he asked incredulously. “He is clever 
enough, but ey 

The girl turned her head. 

“T can’t tell—yet.” 

It was plainly a case of no thorough- 
fare. Clonmoyle turned his attention 
to the sunset, silvering to gray. The 
ripples sent pale streaks over the mir- 
ror below. 

“It’s turning white in a single night,” 
murmured Linda. Then, as though the 
ripples had established the transition, 
she added: “Isn’t life worth while? 
Aren’t you glad to be alive?” 

“No,” answered Clonmoyle bluntly. 
“*My spirit is too weak—mortality 
weighs heavily on me.’” He stopped. 
Who was this girl? All he knew was 
that she had picked up the key of his 
mind, and that her daring fingers were 
busy with the wards. It seemed to 
him that she held the truth, turning it 
in her hands like a clouded crystal. 

“T see,” she said gently. Her tone 
brought an obscure comfort. 

“T doubt it,” Clonmoyle contradicted 
with an unmirthfuf laugh. “No one 
who has not suffered could possibly see 
it. You are too young, and—inexperi- 
enced.” 
on him made him vaguely ashamed. 
“Who are you?” he asked abruptly. 
“How do you find things out?” 

“Nobody in particular. Just Linda.” 
She smiled faintly. “I’ve never told 
anybody, but.if suffering is the quali- 
fication, I think I have the right to 
speak, to understand.” 

“You? No!” said Clonmoyle in- 
credulously. He spoke not so much to 
her as to destiny. That she should 
have been unhappy was the worst ar- 
raignment yet. 

“When Cousin Ellen fell in love with 
us—she said it was with both of us— 
she told me that I knew less about the 
outside world and more about the in- 
side one than anybody she had ever met. 
And all I knew I told nakedly. She 
taught me repression, and how to talk 


The quiet glance she turned. 
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about the weather; but literally, as my 
French teacher conversed with me in 
French later.. And she said that I 
ought to go to boarding school. She 
didn’t want to get rid of me, she really 
wanted me, but she said that I ought 
to be socialized. I hated it. It seemed 
so—silly, for me to go to school, There 
didn’t seem anything for me to learn. 
I knew all that a woman could know.” 

“What!” said Clonmoyle. 

“Do you know anything about pov- 
erty?” 

“We were poor. There are crowds 
of poor geéntlefolk in Ireland.” 

“But you don’t know poverty on a 
Southern plantation. With us you cay 
raise enough to eat; you’re not cold or’ 
hungry ; you always have some sort of 
servants, of course. But you never 
have any clothes or books, except the 
classics in the library, and if you are 
proud, like daddy, and won’t go to peo- 
ple’s houses because you can’t entertain 
them, you have no society. And you 
have no horses where a lack of horses 
means isolation. It was such a sweet 
old place, too. I used to think that it 
wore its wistaria like purple tatters. 
We had no money, no money at all 
I’ve often wondered whether if we had 
had my mother would have died. 

“It was just a little while after my 
little sister was born. And F and an old 
regro who, as she said, ‘lef’ what she 
didn’ understan’ to Gawd,’ had to take 
care of the baby.” : 

“How old were you?” asked Clon- 
moyle. Er: 

“I was fifteen. I’m twenty now. 
Do you know what the most awful feel- 
ing in the world is? It’s the feeling of 
responsibility you have—wjth a baby. 
For a while I hardly slept. I would 
wake when I did, every little while, and 
hang over her to feel if she was still 
breathing. They have such little lives 
sometimes. I didn’t dare to leave her 
to old Sheba; her ideas of remedies and 
all that were Chinese.” 
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“Your father ought never to have al- 
lowed it. It was outrageous,” said 
Clonmoyle angrily. 

“Poor daddy, what could he do? It 
was all right until—she began to teethe 
in the middle of a hot spell. And then, 
I had to watch her wasting away. Just 
a little while after—she left us, all the 
money came. The doctor assured me, 
over and over, that nothing could have 
been done, but I’ve always felt that if 
we had’ been rich enough to take her 
to a cooler place, something might have 
been. But-it was all too late.” 

“Things generally are.” 

“Cousin Ellen came on a visit to the 
Waters’, near us. She was the person 
who suspected that there was oil in the 
neighborhood, and had the experts 
down. We really are the yellowest sort 
of rich, you know; except that we used 
to be rich before, long ago, which may 
take off some of the curse. But first 
she had fallen in love with us, because 
we were so easy to take care of, I sup- 
pose. My father was the most delight- 
ful, inefficient sort of person, and she 
decided everything for him. - They were 
ideally happy. We lost him two years 
ago, but his story ended well. 

“But for a long time she couldn’t do 
anything for me. Then she found out 
that I was torturing myself for fear 
that it had been my fault—about the 
baby—something I had done or hadn’t 
done. Oh, those long, long nights, with 
the jasmine pouring into the window, 
and the dogs howling, and the trees 
talking awful things! I used to feel 
accursed. Sometimes I think that I 
couldn’t have been quite sane. I know 
now that Cousin Ellen wanted to get 
me among other girls. And I wasn’t 
a girl any longer. I had had my baby, 
and lost my baby. What more was 
there for me to learn? 

“T was terrified, too, at going among 
strange people. I knew that I was dif- 
ferent, and I was afraid that they 
would laugh at me. But Cousin Ellen 


had been lovely to me. She said that © 
in a trouble like mine there must be 
something good, and the way to find it © 
was not to shut yourself up and brood 
until your heart corroded, but to go 
among normal people and see how much 
kindness there was in the world. She 


said that in loving somebody else bet- * 


ter than I loved myself I had learned 
the very core of life. That the only 


people to be really pitied were those 4 
smug © 


who couldn’t suffer, the hard, 

people who didn’t care enough.” 
“Perhaps,” muttered Clonmoyle. 
“Oh, yes!” 


As he looked up he could see the ™ 


stars shining through her hair, like the 
exquisite sign of this virgin mother- 
hood. Then his mouth twisted in its 
sardonic grimace. Yes, that was ex- 
actly what Cousin Ellen would have 
said, the invariable “glad” patter that 
bubbled so spontaneously to her lips. 
He could hear her saying it. 

“So I went to school to please her, 
and, after a while, I got to be a girl 
again, somehow. The awful pain went 
out of my memory, and only the good 
things stayed. I wouldn’t have been 
without my baby for the world, even— 
as it was.” 

“The good things,” said Clonmoyle. 
“There were no good things in my ex- 
perience to remember.” He did not 
say it aloud, but as she turned to him 
he knew that she had taken up his case 
again. 

“There is no way of proving that 
there is any source of goodness in the. 
universe. You have to feel it.” 

“How do you feel it?” 

“You love somebody more than you 
love yourself. Then you know. You — 
can’t bring yourself to trust that one. 
to anything less than—than Oh, 
you know!” 

“Oh, love!” he broke in harshly. “A ~ 
man’s associations with love may be um- —§ 
fortunate.” 
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There was a silence before she an- 
swered. 

“T’ve often thought that. 
a girl’s first knowledge of love is gen- 
erally all mixed up with her ideals. A 
man’s isn’t always.” 

“God knows it’s not,” 
moyle. 

He picked. up a pebble and slung it 
into the uneasy pool. The circles wore 
tiny edges of phosphorescence, just per- 
ceptible in the gathering dusk. He was 
well aware that Linda ought to con- 
sider it time to go home, but the wish 
to hurry her was far from his thoughts. 

“So,” he summed up, “I am to un- 
derstand that, as you diagnose my case, 
my only hope is a grand passion that 
will justify, to my mind, God’s ways 
to man. I shall not have to search for 
arguments, I shall merely have to give 
myself to the impulse and be carried 
over by my emotion like that breaking 
wave there. But I’m talking like a 
beast. It’s been awfully good of you 
to tell me.” “He fumbled. for words 
not too inadequate. “You have helped. 
To know you is all kinds of help. 
What do you want me to do? Flock 
with the normal crowd’ in the hotel? 
I'll begin to-morrow: Waters, and 
Miss Allardyce of 

Her trill of laughter brought a smile 
from him. He threw back his head 
and filled his lungs with the good briny 
air. The girl slipped down to the wa- 
ter and dipped her- fingers. He leaned 
beside her and scooped up a handful 
of the glittering; dangerous-looking 
stuff. A swift, magnetic current 
seemed to stab him so that he was as 
conscious of her joy as of his own. His 
atrophied senses could not have 
achieved it alone. Like a shock of sur- 
prise came the remembrance of happi- 
ness, of beautiful things and the posses- 
sion of them. 

That night he dragged a wicker arm- 
chair to the wet grass that winked un- 
der the stars. The forlorn dog slunk 


said Clon- 


You see,- 


beside him, with the deprecating ac- 
knowledgment that the shadow there 
had only been left by accident and not 
for her intrusive use. 

“Ye faymale crayture that nobody 
wants,” muttered O’Grady. “An’ is it 
you to be squattin’ by himself—just 
like the rest of thim?” 

An intermittent wind. shook out fla- 
vors of salt-soaked leaves and the sharp 
little pinks in the borders. Clonmoyle 
hummed a phrase; then again, a bit 
differently. A song was trying to wrig- 
gle out of the chrysalis of his mind. 
Abruptly he leaned back into the clasp 
of the night which was speaking for 
him more subtly than any phrase he 
could utter. What night had ever been 
so unguarded, so disarmed? 

He sat up suddenly, grasping the 
arms of his chair. As a man wakes, 
he came to himself from the depths of 
his old, trancelike reverie, what he had 
called his “submerging” in the sea of 
his imagination. He had got it again! 
The lost way was oven! 

“Good little friend, good little. pal,” 
he said aloud. The dog gave a grunt 
of heartbreaking gratitude, but he 
hadn’t meant the dog. 

The untainted air of the sea was in 
his nostrils. At his elbow a dark rose 
swung faintly in the breeze. For lack 
of something better, he closed his palm 
over it. His brain was-filled with its 
sweetness. He was clean. He was 
whole ! 


“Well, anyway,” Miss Allardyce’s 


“voice swung around the corner of the 


piazza, “these Meres, though very good 
‘country aristocracy,’ never have been 
considered one of the sacred families. 
And international matches are by no 
means popular, I can tell you that much. 
Mrs. Fox-Welling had an American 
grandmother, and do you know that she 
was never mentioned——” 

Clonmoyle rose and strolled out of 
earshot. 
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It was, he told himself, exactly what 
he ought to have anticipated. He had 
been with Linda altogether too often. 
He had lived obstinately in the present, 
declining even to consider terminations. 
A man rescued from a raft in mid- 
ocean hardly concerns himself with the 
details of his future. He eats and 
grasps the hands of his fellows and 
thanks God. 

After all, though, was marriage a de- 
tail? The humor of the question recon- 
ciled him somewhat to its intrusion. It 
would have been more consonant with 
his habits had he shut himself into his 
garden to think the matter over. In- 
stead he sat down on a bench which 
“was placed under a beach umbrella on 
what should have been the hotel lawn, 
but was largely a sandy waste. He 
wanted no atmosphere of glamour, 
rather the feeling of hard reality about 
him, as uncompromising as the line of 
blue shade cutting into the naked 
ground. With an effort of the will; he 
visualized the future; his life at home, 
half in his own circle where the great 
world bounded him, on one side, and the 
world of letters on the other ; half in his 
mother’s guarded family party. In the 
latter, at least, Linda would be received 
on sufferance. But his old life, taken 
up where he had left it?- His life— 
without Linda? 

That was answer enough. In the hot, 
bright sunshine Clonmoyle shivered. 
He needed her as a man needs his 
very means of living. 

But Linda? What would she think 
about it? 

He could accurately appraise all that 
he might offer a woman. The flattery 
of their eyes had been frank enough 
in telling him. Perhaps nothing but his 
poet’s fundamental realization of the 
curious instability and pathos of life 
had saved him from becoming a fatu- 
ous puppy. But he was also aware 
that to Linda the deeps had opened. 
She knew the real values. She would 
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allow herself nothing less than the best,” 
She had been mercifully kind to him, 7 
but when she yielded it would be not 7 
to the love of any man, but to her own, 4 
On that bare bed rock of integrity where 7 


she stood, and where he once or twice 
had stood with her, the inner sanction 
alone would move her. She would 


marry him only if she wanted him as he eS 


wanted her. 
If she did! The sunlight on the wa- 
ter dazzled his fixed gaze. For an in- 





















stant the sense of what her love might § 
be enveloped him, lifted him off his feet, ~ 


shattered him like a breaking wave. 

Of. what happened next he preserved 
a most peculiarly freakish memory. 
The central incident he did not see at 
all. When the scene came back to him, 
as it continued to do vividly for a long 
time, he became aware first of the 
sharp, violet shadows in a white skirt, 
and the sharp sound of Miss Allardyce’s 
voice, for once stridently natural and 
uncontrolled, saying the same thing over 
and over. Just in front of him as he 
turned swept a rush of people from the 
piazza. The air was full of jumbled 
colors and words. Then the shocking 
crack of a pistol, once, twice. Then 
O’Grady, with the instinct of long habit, 
at attention to report. 

“She was makin’ straight for you, me 
lord, like she always does—the little 
dawg. Foamin’ at the mouth she was. 


Sickenin’ she’s been this long time. An’ - 





the young leddy——” 

Miss Allardyce began again, the same 
unreconciled, astonished words: 

“She put her arm right in its mouth! 
She put her arm right in its mouth!” 

“*Twas the only way to stop her, 
sorr,” O’Grady said quietly. He 
moistened his creased lips with his 
tongue. Kneeling down, he laid his pis- 
tol beside him. He turned the dog 
over and studied it, his comedy face 
screwed into an intent frown. “She’s 
not mad, to my thinkin’,” he announced. 
“But ’twould do no harrm to cauterizé 
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the young leddy’s arrm. More like a 
fit, it was.” 

Then at last the crowd gave way and 
Clonmoyle saw Linda. 

“What made you do it?” he asked. 
It seemed his inevitable question to 
women. He heard Waters utter a queer 
little gulp of laughter. 

O’Grady, back again with incredible 
speed, was at his elbow, thrusting some- 
thing upon him. 

“Will you do ut, sorr? You've done 
it, you mind, at home, the time thim 
Flynn childern was bit. ’Twill take 
time to get the doctor. Him an’ the 
ould leddy drove by a while back. They 
were going to the village. It should 
start even with the poison, if any. No, 
miss; no, ma’am,” he reassured the 
commotion still surging around them, 
“she wasn’t mad, only furiouslike. But 
anny dog’s bite is a thing not to 
neglect.” x 

Clonmoyle took the case Avith steady 
‘fingers. Something like a calm, brac- 
ing hand laid itself on his brain, hold- 
ing off reality until he should have done 
what he had to do. Or did it perhaps 
tather focus the immediate fact like a 
spotlight, merely numbing his personal 
reaction to it? Something held back 
the gush of his feeling like a tight grasp 
on a severed artery. 

He made a thorough job of it. Lit- 
tle raw ledges and edges inside the 
small, red wounds—tiny jagged am- 
buscades where horror might lurk—4it- 
tle folds to be lifted. Once she 
moaned. She ought, of course, to 
scream. Most people did. He knew 
that she never moved her gaze from 
him, but he looked up from his work 
only when‘it was done and, with a cold, 
angular accuracy of movement, he had 
adjusted the bandage. Then their eyes 
met; their thoughts rushed together and 
clinched. 

She lay cowering in the chair under 
the umbrella where he had placed her, 
her feet curled together. Her face was 


wiped of color, her mouth was twisted, 
and from its corners two new, deep, 
gray lines were scored: But her eyes 
gazed into his with a passionate exalta- 
tion. Agony had opened the gates of a 
mystic acceptance of the suffering from 
which she had saved him. With an 
unsuspected abasement of spirit Clon- 
moyle took it in. She was looking at 
him like that because she had no cruci- 
fix to look at. 

At his abrupt, unconscious gesture 
the group fell back, and left his way - 
clear. Lifting her in his arms, he car- 
ried her across the lawn, down the 
piazza, and into the dark little writing 
room at the end. Then, as he stood 
with her over the lounge, about to lay 
her down upon the cushions, his arms, 
acting quite of their own volition, re- 
fused to let her go. He felt her hold 
her breath, waiting like the turn of the 
tide, in exquisite joy and fear, for his 
inevitable kiss. 

With a child’s whimper she turned 
her face against his. And here he 
learned more about Linda. Under the 
fiery torment she had not cried, but she 
was shaking under the touch of his lips. 

“I’m not worth your while,” he said 
fiercely. “I’m a rotter. I’ve . done 
things—— It’s not that I can’t forget 
them; I have, -practically. But if you 
knew them I never could-forget. So 
I shall never telf you. But I love you 
—love you! Don’t make any mistake 
about that. And if you'll put up with 
me, I’ll love you and be true to you to 
the end, so help me God.” 

Her wet lashes flickered on his cheek 
in a start of incredulous wonder. 

“Oh, no,” she said earnestly, “you 
don’t love me.” 

“Don’t 1?” 

“No. How could you?” 

Clonmoyle laughed out. This was, 
after all, the ultimate charm of his 
Linda, this touch of delicious absurdity 
that sent a ripple over her most serious 
moments, this way of saying just what 
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she felt, that was so different from the 
ways of other women. 

“No?” he queried. “Then will you 
kindly tell me why I’ve been flocking 
with you al] this time—following you, 
just like Mary Jane and her police- 
man ?” 

He had the instinct to keep the froth 
on the moment, the bubble on the strong 


wine that was going to his head. If © 
he let himself go, Heaven knew what 
he might say. He wouldn’t frighten 
her. 

“Why,” came the faltering voice 
over his pounding heart, “why, of 
course, I thought—I thought you 
knew! I thought you had guessed that 
I was—Eric Forbes!” 


oe 


DOCTOR AMY KAUKONEN, pretty young mayor of Fairport, Ohio, effec- 


tually suppressed the ardent 
After several desperate letters whic 
mayor, he telegraphed frantically: 


roposals of one of her numerous suitors. 
failed to bring a reply from the harassed 


“If I fail to get a favorable reply from you by next Tuesday, I shall jump 


off Brooklyn Bridge.” 


The mayor’s answer was brief, but to the point: 


“Why wait until Tuesday ?” 


me 


HAT Paris, the “glass of fashion,” does not always reflect impeccable taste 
in women’s dress is revealed by the acidulous prophecy of a Frenchman who 
has his own opinion about that much-mooted question, according to the Literary 


Digest. 


“When women have so far improved that there seems nothing left to criti- 


cize about them men will still be able to criticize their dress,” 
“for they will always be wearing too much or too little.” 


he maintains, 


Lo 


LARE SHERIDAN, 


they didn’t. 
met—only women. 


the noted sculptress, 
American women never associated with men. 


was greatly concerned because 
At least, it seemed to her that 


She was invited to teas, luncheons, even dinner parties where she 
And then there were numerous clubs—just for women. 


Puzzled and, yes, troubled, she finally put the question to a brilliant gathering 


of—women. 


“Don’t you ever go about with men,” 


tea or the theater?” 
“Well,” 


she asked, “you know, to dinner of 


answered an attractive author, bent on relieving Mrs. Sheridan’s 


obvious anxiety, “I’ve had two invitations to dine with men, anyway. You see, 


I’ve been married twice.” 
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By Winston Bouve 


Author of “The Romantic Lady,” “Rotten Wood,” etc. 


CHAPTER I. 


OME are born to chance adventures, 
gay intrigues, just as others are 
marked by Destiny fdé¥ a drab 

and sedate journey. Adventure had 
always lured Jacqueline Herron by the 
magnetic loadstone of fate. It was her 
heritage, after all; for she was the last 


of the Carolina Herrons, a graceless, 
gallant race of bold men and beautiful 
women in whose veins ran the wine of 
conquest, the blood of the De Courvains, 
by a daughter of that proud house. 
And, like them, she was gallant and 


graceless, bold and beautiful. Gal- 
lant enough to fling the last of her share 
of the depleted Herron fortune into 
her brother’s unworthy hands when he 
involved himself to the point of ruin; 
graceless, always, in her dealings with 
the men who adored her—Lord, how 
mercilessly -she ensnared them, and 
played with them, and tossed them aside 
when she was done with the game! 
Bold and beautiful, with shining, topaz 
eyes and a challenge on her rose-red 
mouth that stirred every man who saw 
her to desire—and dreams as well; and 
a penchant for the maddest escapades. 
Such was the girl who, to the amaze- 
ment of the smart, swift set in New 
York to which she belonged—by grace 
of Mrs. Myron Harte, her cousin-in- 


law and social sponsor—had smiled upon 
middle-aged Edmund Fanning, tanta- 
lized him with more hope than she had 
ever given any man but one—and let 
him place upon her slim hand the. great 
diamond that glitteringly proclaimed her 
his to their world. 

It was incomprehensible. The 
paunchy clubman would never again 
cut a romantic or dashing figure, cer- 
tainly; he was not the type to charm 
even an unsophisticated girl fresh from 
boarding school, much less supersophis- 
ticated, twenty-six-year-old Jacqueline; 
and he had a taste for full-blown, bare- 
backed beauties of the chorus; a passion 
for superior food and drink, and a still 
greater passion for that most practical 
of earthly pleasures, money. 

Heaven knew Jacqueline had never 
before shown evidence of mercenary or 
even practical intent. She’d flung right 
and left chances that would turn an- 
other girl jade-green with envy. But 
such folly must come*to a close sooner 
or later; and Jacqueline’s had obviously 
been discarded at last for—a flawless 
solitaire. 

Oddly enough, the cynical triflers of 
her world, used as they were to such 
hargains, were aghast at her .engage- 
ment. People loved Jacqueline, for her 
adventurous youth, her beauty, her flair 
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for living. When she cheated these 
qualities of hers, she cheated them. 

Nelson Carey, a nice young adorer of 
hers and Julie Harte’s brother, ex- 
pressed bitterly what most people felt. 

“If it were any one-but Jacque! 
Other girls get up against it, and sell 
out in the same way. But she seemed 
different—the sort of girl who'd fling 
over everything for the one man’s sake, 
if you want to be romantic about it. Or 
carry out any dare-deviltry that popped 
into her reckless, black head! She’s too 
ripping good a sport to make a trade 
like that, Julie. Or, rather, she isn’t. 
Which hurts worse!” 

He was unbosoming himself to his 
sister in her apricot breakfast room, a 
week or so before the wedding was to 
take place. It was to take place, inci- 
dentally, in the huge drawing-rooms 
downstairs. Julie Harte adored staging 


social events! 
She gazed reflectively into her choco- 


late, vowed to herself that an ascetic 
luncheon should balance it and the for- 
bidden muffin she had just consumed, 
and rose to the defense. 

“You inconsistent sentimentalist! If 
it’s her dare-deviltries you men all adore 
her for, then stamp her marriage with 
your approval. It’s the maddest of 
them all!’’ Her tone did not veil her 
distaste for the copper prince. 

Carey laughed. 

“Between us two, Sis, is it adventure 
she finds in Fanning’s rotund tummy 
and pocketbook? Is her marriage an- 
other—romantic folly? The phrase is 
hers; she used it on me toward the end 
of the Bermuda episode last spring!” 

He lounged over to the half-open 
French windows that overlooked the 
newly verdant Park, essayed a whistled 
tune. His sister, a charmingly plump 
little person with Titian hair that was as 
becoming as it was obviously hennaed, 
went over to him, linked her soft arm 
affectionately in his. 


“T warned you, old dear. 
not to be flirted with!” 

Mrs. Harte remembered very well” 
that month in Bermuda. From a charm. © 


Jacqueline’s 7 ; 


ing, if eccentric, young Englishman on @ 


the boat, who showed more discretion” 

than might be expected when Jacqueline 
smiled upon him, to Nelson himself, 7 
when he came down for the last -ten 
days of their stay on the islands, it had 
been a series of episodic affairs. Glam- 
orous, moonlit hours ; long rides into the 


island country; dips into an Opelesceaaay 4 


sea by dawn—Jacqueline was expert at 


staging such shared pleasures, just as ~ 


she was expert at making a man forget 
the existence of another woman. 

“Not by a penniless, briefless lawyer 
chap!” 

Satisfied Julie Harte, who had iong 
ago chosen riches instead of romance— 
and had never regretted the choice— 
caught her breath. Perhaps it was the 
May morning, abloom in the Park be- 
low her windows, that momentarily 
made it s¢em rather terrible to her, too, 
that anything as bright and beautiful and 


full of adventurous zest as Jacqueline 


should fall to the sleek, copper mag- 
nate’s lot. 

“She isn’t marrying Fanning for his 
money,” she cried out in answer to her 
brother’s bitter suggestion. “I’m sure 
of that, Nelson.” 

A peal of delicious laughter rang 
through the room: Jacqueline’s laugh- 
ter; and Carey, crimsoning, wheeled, to 
find the girl poised between the bro- 
cade portiéres. 


” 


“Speaking of angels,” she murmured 
mirthfully. “Julie, have you been de- 
fending me long?” 

Her dancing eyes, golden under the 
arched, black brows that lent a look of 
perpetual query to_her unusual beauty, 
glinted pleasurably at their confusion. 
She dropped into a chair, peeled off her 
suéde gloves, and placed a cigarette be- 
tween her lips for young Carey to light. 

“You minx!” said Mrs. Harte. “I 
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have, but you don’t deserve it. Jacque- 
line, tell Nelson you aren’t marrying for 
a bag of gold and nothing else! Look at 
the boy. He’s grieving and grumping 
over you—which you don’t deserve, 
either.” , 

It was difficult to be properly furious 
with Julie. Carey, who was helpless 
in her hands, shrugged, and laughed 
rather joylessly. 

“Your friends take you seriously, 
Jacque.” 

“As an adventuress? Honor bright, 
Julie, I’m not marrying for—a bag of 
gold and nothing else.” 

She flicked the ash from her cigarette ; 
a secret, subtle change had come over 
her mobile beauty; a hardening proc- 
ess as if, at her own wish, she was 
transformed from flesh and blood to 
some precious, unmalleable metal. 

“There are plenty of other things, 
you know. A yacht; notorious pearls 
—they’ll make me look rather brown, 
I’m afraid; a house on the right side 
of the Park; motors and summer places 
and closets full of ravishing clothes !” 

Carey crossed the room, and the apri- 
cot hangings rustled into place after 
him, 

“I won't have it!’’ cried Julie Harte. 
“Jacque, you mustn’t go through with 
it. You don’t care about these things. 
You’re making a frightful, frightful 
blunder, :and you won’t know until it’s 
too late. I’ve been mad to listen to you 
for a minute. You shan’t marry the 
man from my house, so there!” 

“Then,” sighed Jacqueline, contem- 
plating her lissom, crossed ankles, “‘we’ll 
have to elope. And at our years of dis- 
cretion an elopement isn’t nearly as ef- 
fective as a Roman-holiday wedding. 
Besides, my gown has come from Lucile. 
You wouldn’t do me out of my one 
chance to wear it!” 

Mrs. Harte slipped two fingers under 
Jacqueline’s impertinent chin, tilted up 
the perfect, oval face. There was an 
extraordinarily tender look in her china- 


75 
blue eyes; the mother look childless 
women lavish on what they love. 

“I’ve known you since you were a 
funny little pigtailed girl, all eyes and 
hair and scratches from brambles you 
would plunge through. Dear little 
make-believe cousin, keep out of this 
thicket! If it is money you want, come 
to me. I’ve quantities, and I’m hor- 
ribly lonely in this big house. I’ve told 
you that a thousand tifmes, Jacque. But 
don’t marry Ned Fanning. It isn’t too 
late!” 

“It’s two months too late.” Jacque- 
line sprang up, put her friend’s soft 
hands aside. “Don’t make it hard for 
me, Julie. I’m pledged.” 


Julie stamped like a pettish child. 
“As if you hadn’t broken a dozen en- 
Send him flying, 


gagements before! 
and come to me.” 

“You know I can’t let you keep me 
like a pedigreed Pom!” 

“You'd let Fanning keep you!” 

Jacqueline flung out her hands, palms 
up, in a graceful little Latin gesture 
that had come to her from her French 
grandmother. 

“Certainly not! He gets me in return 
for a most reasonable consideration.” 

“For a yacht, and pearls, and real 
estate;” said Julie Harte in queer, flat 
tones. “If it were any one but you, 
Jacque!” 

The girl, whose glazed assurance had 
worn brittle and thin dropped the fragile 
mask suddenly. Behind it was a crea- 
ture goaded beyond endurance; desper- 
ate, at bay. 

“For sixty thousand dollars, Julie. 
The price of my brother’s freedom! 
Of his honor, and mine. It’s worth | 
more than that, isn’t it?” 

She struck the carved chair back with 
a small, passionate fist, rushed on. 

“It’s a shameful, sordid story. I can’t 
very well explain that I’m marrying to 
keep Paul out of a prison cell, can I? 
Well, it’s the truth, now that you’ve 
dragged it out of me: Things haven’t 
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been going well in Raleigh; when I 
went South in February it was to find— 
disaster. Everything that could be sold, 
was sold. He soon told me why. He’d 
been—misappropriating funds of the 
lumber company where he had the posi- 
tion of cashier. He’d taken advantage 
of his opportunity to ‘borrow’ enough to 
cover his losses at race track and gam- 
ing table!’ 

Jacque caught her breath in a sob, 
. went on tumultuously. 

“He had stolen eighty thousand dol- 
lars of the company’s money before they 
found the leakage, Julie. And between 
us we couldn’t scrape up more than 
twenty thousand to save our necks! 
Luckily, the vice president of the con- 
cern had been a friend of father’s. That 
was all that kept Paul out of jail. Think 
of it! I went to him, promised payment, 
implored his—mercy. And I got the 
money from Edmund Fanning within a 
week.” 


“Why didn’t you come to me ” Julie 
demanded, stricken with the horror of 


the thing. 
Fanning ?” 

“Because I knew I could never pay 
back the money. Because he was the 
only man I knew who would accept pay- 
ment in—other coin,” said the girl who 
was about to marry Edmund. The tor- 
rent of her grief and shame had spent 
itself. She dabbed at her small, straight 
nose with a minute puff discovered in 
the recesses of her mesh bag. 

“Let me send the beast a check,” im- 
plored Myron Harte’s widow. “You 
can’t stick to such a bargain!” 

“If I don’t,” said Jacqueline slowly, 
looking down at the flowering broom in 
the Park through a mist of tears, “I’ll be 
cheating him just as much as Paul 
cheated the lumber company. One of 
us must stick to something!” Wet eyed, 
she flung.a gallant, tremulous smile over 
her shoulder. 

“Don’t look. so sorry, Julie darling. 
It isn’t a tragedy, you know. If Paul 


“Or to any one, rather than 


_ were? 
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wasn’t to be considered I might easily 7 
have come to the same thing. There’s ~ 


ty 


a yacht and pearls and Paris gowns in 
the offing—and I’m not in love with 
any one else!” 


“You'd never in the world have done ~ 


it!” cried her friend. “You know those 
aren’t the things you want. 
have you counted the cost? How are 
you going to live without glamour and 
romance and all your gay adventures? 
They aren’t to be bought, any of them! 
What have you in their place?” 
“Twelve May days.” Jacqueline 
stood framed in the morning light, glint- 
ing in it as the sun struck the sheen of 
the feathers in her delightfully impu- 
dent hat, the bronze color of her crépe 
frock, her buckled shoes. Her swift, 


Jacque dear, 


a 


birdlike grace, the shimmer of her, sug- © 


gested a humming bird hovering over a 
garden. “Gift of the Magi!” 

The telephone shrilled from its hiding 
place of a lady’s hoop skirts, and Mrs. 
Harte picked it up. 

“Of course, I remember you,” she 
was assuring some one cordially a mo- 
ment later. “How nice of you to look 
me up as soon as you landed. Miss 
Herron? Why, yes, she is staying at 
the Ambassador. She is immersed in 
trousseaux, of course. Yes, didn’t you 
know? On the twenty-sixth, to a Mr. 
Fanning. Really? Do come to see me 
if you can make it—on’ the wing, as it 
That would be charming. At 
four, then. Good-by.” 

She turned, a curious, pleased little 
smile on her mouth. 

“That was the Honorable Lawrence 
Taite, Jacque. He arrived yesterday on 
the Carpathia for a month in New York 
—on account of you, of course. He’s 
fresh from Africa and lion hunting.” 

Lawrence Taite was the cool young 
Englishman who hadn’t permitted 
Jacqueline to wreak her usual damage 
upon his susceptibilities during the two 
days on the Bermuda boat the previous 
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spring, and who had even evaded her at 
the hotel. 

Jacqueline smiled too. An innocent 
little smile that meant a great deal; 
scarcely a smile, indeed. A parting of 


her lips, faint, pleased, provocative; the ° 


fleet suggestion of a dimple to the left 
of her mouth, a far-away, happy gleam 
in her topaz eyes. 

“What fun!” she murmured, clasping 
a slender knee. “He’s a very nice 
young man, Julie.” 

“And you're all but another man’s 
bride,” suggested Mrs. Harte. “Jacque, 
if you’re going to marry Fanning you 
oughtn’t to make a fool of him before- 
hand. You do owe him that much! Be- 
sides, it’s verboten. And risky.” 

Jacqueline flung back her head, laugh- 
ing a little. She always laughed at risk. 

“I owe him—one promissory note, 
dated twelve days ahead, Julie,” she cor- 
rected. “Twelve days!” 


CHAPTER II. 


And so it happened that while Sunday 
supplements were featuring the impor- 
tant Herron-Fanning wedding that was 
to be the event of the month, and charm- 
ing photographs of Jacqueline were ap- 
pearing in this column and that, with 
satisfying references to her beauty and 
position—being cousin and protégée of 
Mrs. Myron Harte secured that— 
Jacqueline herself continued to play the 
fool. 

That was the way old Mrs. Venner 
put it after she came upon Jacque and 
a personable young man with imperti- 
nent gray eyes, not unlike Jacqueline’s 
own in their laughter-loving depths, and 
the manners of a princeling, in a se- 


cluded corner of a secluded dining room - 


that was staidly dull enough in itself 
to be compromising, as a rendezvous. 
The hour was absurd. One doesn’t lin- 
ger in a stupid place over the débris of 
tea until after seven unless one’s com- 
panion is the main attraction. And the 


gray-eyed young man qtite obviously 
was the -main attraction, so far as 
Jacqueline was concerned, 

What made it awkward was the fact _ 
of Mrs, Venner’s being Edmund’s aunt. 
Yet, as she took pains to relate that 
evening over her after-dinner bridge, 
she was the only one of the trio who 
seemed to sense the awkwardness of 
the situation. 

Jacqueline delighted in it; to the 
point of continuing to flout every con- 
vention that had ever been established 
for brides and near-brides. The Hon- 
orable Larry Taite, who had acclimated 
himself to the odd arrangement in four 
days—Jacque had lost no time in her 
new, and last, intrigue—evidently con- 
sidered it piquant enough to be worth 
while, although he was a young man 
with a purpose, and Jacqueline’s wed- 
ding struck him as an impotent conclu- 
sion. too hastily arrived at. And Ed- 
mund Fanning, who was rushing 
through a copper deal in order not to 
lose anything by his two-months’ honey- 
moon trip, drooped his heavy eyelids 
and counted the days. 

So did Jacque. 

“Six left, Larry,” she caroled on the 
morning he breakfasted in her diminu- 
tive apartment west of Central Park 
after they had cantered along the in- 
tricate bridle paths for an early hour. 

Taite was at his best in riding clothes ; 
he’had a certain-boyish grace, an indolent 
poise, that unconventional attire became. 
Just now he seemed nothing in the world 
but an amiable, fair-haired boy on leave 
from college or university. 

“You jolly well know you won’t go 
through with it,” he assured her cheer- 
fully. It was a tacit rule of the game 
that neither he nor she should diverge 
from it. 

She rang for the darky maid she had 
imported from North Carolina. The 
girl came in with the morning mail 
which amused Jacque immeasurably 
these days. It was composed of artful 
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pleas for her patronage from decorators, 
stationers, dressmakers, florists—not a 
few of whom had been dunning her 
‘consistently before the announcement 
of her engagement was made. 

“You know I will!” 

She took off her soft, velours riding 
‘hat, tossed it upon the piano top, ran 
through the impersonal print of her cor- 
respondence. 

Taite strode over to where she stood, 
took possession of her slim, busy hands. 

“Then why in the devil are you mak- 
ing a fool of me?” 

For the first time he spoke seriously 
of her approaching marriage. Jacque- 
line, acutely conscious of the hard, 
brown hands that pinioned hers, chal- 
lenged him with sweet, provocative eyes. 
_ “Two’s company. I’m making a fool 

of me, too. You're hurting!” 

“Why Pe 

She laughed; I have already men- 
tioned what a delightful thing her 
laughter was. And if the man had not 
felt the quickened pulse beat in her 
wrist—it thrilled him savagely, that tiny 
betrayal—her rippling mirth, her inso- 
lent, curved lips and bright, hard eyes 
might have gained her effect. 

“Why do you plunge into Africa after 
lions and elephants that you don’t 
want?” she demanded. “Is it just the 
—lure of the chase?” She couldn’t 
keep a hint of wistfulness from her 
voice. 

Taite shook his close-cropped, blond 
head. 

“It’s more than that,” he acceded 
thoughtfully. “It’s the lure of chance 
—the chance of ‘not coming out with a 
whole skin, or any skin, for that mat- 
ter. Danger’s the lure; the loadstone.” 
He lifted whimsical brows. “Peril’s a 
jade, but a few of us stay faithful to 
her, as long as we last.” 

“As long as we last,” echoed Jacque- 
line. The conscious lure had left her 
wide, gold-flecked eyes. She saw that 


Ainslee’s 
he understood. The knowledge elated 


her oddly. 


“So that’s my answer,” he mused, re- 


linquishing her hands. His lips tight- 
ened as she started at sound of the bell, 


Fanning? He might have a habit of 7 


dropping in on his way downtown. 

But it was not Fanning himself ; only 
a great box from his florist ; such a box 
as had come every day to the toy apart- 
ment since its mistress had pledged her- 
self to the copper magnate. 

And the Maréchal Niel roses drew 
little credit for their velvety sweet- 
ness. She brushed her lovely face 
against them, breathed deep their hot- 
house perfume, and deposited them on 
a table top. 

“Hothouse flowers in May!” Jacque 
laughed. She was thinking of her gar- 
den in Raleigh—or the garden that had 
been hers. And of the peach trees, long 
past their full and perfect bloom. The 
hill slope behind the house must be 
white with summer snow. 

The Honorable Lawrence might have 
read her thoughts. Or shared them. 

“Devon is the garden of the world,” 
he remembered boyishly. “My mother’s 
place has the most ripping old orchards. 
Apple trees, mostly, and all in bloom by 
now. They’re loveliest at twilight— 
our English dusk is not like yours; it’s 
a lingering, misty affair, and the orchard 
then is like—well, a cathedral, decked 
for a royal wedding. Only the trees are 
ghostly brides themselves.” 

“Not a. wedding,” Jacqueline cor- 
rected, the scornful little laugh still hov- 
ering around her red mouth. ‘“Wed- 
dings call for bride’s roses and lilies of 
the valley this season. And the bride’s 
bouquet must be of white orchids!” 

Taite touched the hothouse roses. 

“Then, before all the apple blossoms 
tall, let’s go gypsying for them,” he 
suggested. “There’s such a thing as 
open country, even near Gotham, I ex- 
pect.” 


“Gypsying!” Jacqueline curtained 
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her dancing eyes, shook her head. “You 
have the most beautiful ideas, Lairy 
Taite. Buta bride’s a bride.” She made 
a disrespectful moue at the crowded 
engagement pad on the desk. “If you 
knew the appointments I’ve already cut 
this week! I must spend most of_to- 
day trying on gowns, choosing hats.” 

“To-morrow, then,”’ Taite demanded, 
accepting his dismissal. 

A beautiful boy in her riding clothes, 
Jacque played irresolutely with her 
silver-mounted crop. For the first time 
warning dinned at her inner ear. 

“I don’t know. Shall I: see you to- 
night at Mrs. Harte’s?” 

“They don’t last long, you know,” he 
reminded. “The apple blossoms, I mean, 
They'll perish long before you have 
another chance at them! Yes, I’m asked 
too.” ‘ 

All day she kept the disturbing vision 
of an English orchard in misty flower. 
Julie, who went with her from dress- 
maker to milliner, and back again, found 
her singularly unresponsive to the arm- 
fuls of sheer or brocaded stuff that was 
to enhance her vivid beauty. It was 
Julie who finally decided on half the 
costly conceits that Mrs. Edmund Fan- 
ning must have. And she was actually 
sorry for Fanning when he met them 
at the office of the architect who was 
planning the remodelment of his ornate 
town house, 

After all, the man had certain rights. 
Jacque was riding over them—and him 
—roughshod these days before the wed- 
ding. Every one knew how she was 
carrying on with the Englishman. ~As 
Julie herself had told her, that sort of 
thing was verboten. If she’d been al- 
ready married to Fanning it would have 
been different, of course. But to be 
made a fool of by one’s fiancée! 

Taite’s very standing increased the 
general awkwardness. One can’t very 
well snub the younger brother of an earl- 
dom; and still less—in New York— 
could one ignore the son of beautiful 


Mary Glendenning, whose clan was nu- 
merous and mighty. He had to be 
asked to most of the last-minute func- 
tions that were given in Jacqueline’s 
honor. 

Mrs. Harte regretted the small dinner 
that was coming off that night. While 
Jacqueline condescended to make sug- 
gestions about the blue prints that were 
being shown her, the hostess tried to 
devise some cunning scheme for keeping 
the Honorable Lawrence out of her 
reach. 

She might have spared herself the 
trouble; for when Jacque appeared— 
late—in a black-and-silver gown that 
was so new and so splendid as to sug- 
gest its being part of her trousseau, 
which it was, Fanning disengaged him- 
self from flirtatious Fanny Haxton and 
took possession of her rather ungal- 
lantly. 

Perhaps some bon mot had pierced 
his thick skin. Perhaps old Mrs. Ven- 
ner had driven her barbed shafts home; 
she didn’t like Jacqueline. Or it was 
quite likely that he was simply no longer 
content to watch the girl’s graceless 
dalliance with the good-looking young 
Britisher, and—count the remaining 
days until the contract went into effect. 
At any rate, after a glass or so of Bur- 
gundy, and an extra liqueur, Fanning 
never could drink—he managed to make 
himself more than a little unpleasant. 

“I’m not such a fool as I look, you 
know,” he murmured under cover of the 
cigarette he lit for her when the hand- 
ful of diners had sauntered into the 
music room. 

The red crept up and mottled his 
cheeks under the amused, thoughtful 
gaze she turned upon him, the interested 
lift of her swallow’s wing eyebrows, 
after which she turned her whole at- 
tention to a book of Japanese prints that 
was within reach. 

“You've been seen everywhere with 
that English fellow ever since he landed, 
I say,” he repeated more loudly. “By 












gad, Jacque, I’m one of the parties con- 
- cerned, you know. Everybody’s talk- 
ing. Or snickering. You're having tea 
with him in quiet little dumps that are 
too quiet to be decent, or motoring out 
in the country, or riding in the Park 
at some ungodly hour—until I can’t 
hold .my head up. — It’s the season’s 
joke, and in damn poor taste!” 

“Ts that all?” inquired Jacqueline, still 
smiling, and fingering the flame-colored 
fan that lay in her silken lap. Her eye- 
lids hid the glitter of her golden eyes. 

“No!” Her tone roused him to bull 
rage, but the social veneer of two genera- 
tions kept his tone within the key of 
savoir-faire. Only his big hands, which 
opened and shut convulsively, betrayed 
him. 

“You're to send him packing for the 
next five days and devote some of your 
time to me. After that”—Fanning 
laughed—“TI’ll take a more personal in- 
terest in your—friends.” 

They were sheltered, luckily, by the 
window embrasure that framed Jacque- 
line in her black-and-silver perfection. 
And no one could have guessed that 
aught but honeyed words were being 
exchanged from her serene composure, 
her smiling lips and lowered eyes. But 


Nelson. Carey, who was watching’ her, 
from across the piano top where he, 


lounged while Fanny Haxton played 
snatches of Parisian song, saw her draw 
herself up and away from the man at 
her side, and beckon to Lawrence Taite. 

As he came up she rose, opening and 
shutting the feathers of her fan, flashed 
a brilliant smile upon him, 

“Those apple blossoms,” she said 
clearly, ignoring sleek, furious Fanning. 
“They'll Be all gone after one windy 
day, I’m afraid. We'd better go gyp- 
sying to-morrow, after all!” 

And with a nod that included them 
both, dismissed them both, she trailed 
over to Mrs. Harte to make her adieux. 
The Honorable Larry laughed quietly 
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and, with the courtliest little bow, re-~ 


stored the book of prints to its place be- 
side Fanning, whose hand had swept it 


to the floor. Then he, too, sauntered ~ ” 


away. 


Beyond the Long Island suburbs, and 
the elaborate summer places that em- 
broider the green strip, one can motor 
for hours along old-fashioned, sandy 
roads, past forlorn farmhouses, often 


abandoned, and long, stretches of open | 
country. A few rich people have taken “7 


advantage of this desolate beauty, but 
only a few. And its inaccessibility de- 
livers it from the commuting Philistines. 

Jacqueline picked out the path joy- 
ously the next afternoon, and the bright- 
red runabout that Larry Taite had hired 
for the day nosed its leisurely way along 
little-frequented roads. 

A spirit of supreme gayety infected 
them both; the gayety which buoys up 
imperiled, adventurous souls. The 
May sun shone from a sky more blue 
than anything but itself ; hedge and field 
were abloom; the wind, flower sweet 
and fresh from the Sound, was sum- 
mer’s own heady breath. 

They had begged lunch at a farm- 
house, and afterward, looted the apple 


orchard behind the barn. The back seat ~ 


of the tinny little machine was laden 
with pink-and-white bloom, which the 
Honorable Lawrence, with commendable 
honesty, had ‘paid for in advance by 
tucking a biggish bill under his blue 
willow plate before they left the hospi- 
table kitchen. But Jacqueline, enthralled 
with the filched pleasure of the after- 
noon, laughed at the minute watch on 
her wrist; dared him to take the over- 
grown trail that branched mysteriously 
off from the straight road, into a sun- 
dappled wood. 

The little car could make it, by grace 
of ancient wagon ruts that scarred the 
sward. And Taite, tossing to the winds 
the haunting caution that kept cropping 
up since the brief scene with Fanning 
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in Julie Harte’s music room the night 
before, shrugged acquiescence. 

“It’s after four; if you’re dining any- 
where we'd better be starting back, you 
know. But if you aren’t-———” He 
ended on a joyous, upward inflection. 

“I’m always late everywhere,” Jacque 
assured him truthfully. “It’s so much 
easier. Look, Larry, violets! Drive on, 
like a dear. I’m sure we're in fairy- 
land.” She caught her breath at the 
beauty of the white-bodied birches that 
hid like shy nymphs in the dusk of the 
wood. “And only half an hour’s run 
from Mrs, Teddy Frayne’s red-roofed 
monstrosity. We passed it, remember?” 

She laughed. 

“Friday is the night of her bal 
masqué, It’s to be very splendid, like 
everything she does. But her gardens 
won't be lovelier than this!” 

He jammed down the brakes. 

“Too rough going, I’m afraid. Shall 
we follow the trail on foot?” 

A sudden turn in the overgrown path 
lured Jacqueline on ahead of him; hat- 
less, wind-blown, she danced down the 
enchanted wood road. And stopped 
short with a cry of delight. 

He caught up with her, and like happy 
children they marveled at their dis- 
covery. The path ended at their feet; 
and on a high clearing, which mossy 
stone steps led up to, stood a peaked- 
roofed cottage that might have come 
out of a fairy tale. The windows— 
those that were still intact—were daz- 
zlingly bright from the westering glow. 
The front door stood open, as if wait- 
ing to welcome them. And the grass 
and weeds were knee-deep at the door- 
step. The place could not have been 
tenanted for a dozen years, yet it lacked 
that desolate look of abandoned houses. 
It was secret and beautiful, rather; ex- 
pectant ! 

Hand in hand Jacqueline and young 
Taite raced up the uneven steps, brushed 
through the clinging grass of the ter- 
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race. Ina queer, shared excitement they 
paused on the threshold, entered. 

“It looks alive!” she breathed, tip- 
toeing across the objecting floor. 

“Waiting for us,” suggested Larry. 
He opened the blinds, flooded the dusty 
room with sunset light. “Let’s roam 
about a bit.” 

They wandered silently through the 
empty rooms, explored attic and cellar, 
still with that odd sense of unreality. 
And they stood wordless in the ‘small 
room that led from the kitchen—a din- 
ing.room of other days. For double ° 
windows looked out upon an orchard, 
unpruned, uncared for, but blossom 
laden, bridal white, swaying in the wind. 

“It’s enchanted, of course. Orchard 
and wood and all!” Jacqueline brushed 
back a strand of her witch-dark hair. 
“I wonder if we can ever find our way 
back to—disenchantment.” -Her voice 
quivered a little. 

“Never!” said the Honorable Law- 
rence. “It’s lost for good, I think.” 
He caught her slim, restless hand. “Do 
you want to find it?” 

For the second time he thrilled to the 
tumultuous pulse beat in her wrist. 

“Not yet.” Inexplicable tears sprang 
to her eyes ; she closed theém—and found 
herself swept rapturously into a pair of 
strong yaung arms, kissed and kissed 
again. 

“Jacqueline—Jacqueline!”’ whispered 
Taite, holding her close to his heart. 

“Dear!” She gave him her lips again, 
strangely muted by his kiss. 

“You love me!” 

She laughed dreamily. 

“Didn’t you know ?” 


The sun had gone down, and the night 
wind sprung up, chilling them both, be- 


fore time began again. As if the spell 
of the expectant house were broken by 
the day’s departure; Jacqueline stirred, 
awoke from the dream. ; 

“Tt’s late!” she cried. “Larry, we're 
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bewitched in an enchanted wood! Take 
me home.” é 

He laughed unsteadily. 

“I must, I suppose. Darling, you 
know I’m poor, don’t you? I haven't 
a sou marqué, as a matter of fact. 
Some day, I suppose, I'll come into 
some of the Glendenning money, but 
now ” He laughed. “I took pains 
not to involve myself in your dear toils 
last year, when I thought you were an 
heiress——” 

Jacque put her hand dazedly to her 
head. Why was he speaking like that, 
as if he had forgotten 

“What does it matter? The make- 
believe’s ended, Larry. You must take 
me home, and forget to-day ever hap- 
pened !” 

Silence spun out between them. 

“T don’t understand,” Taite muttered. 
“Forget?” 

“All this.” Her tongue seemed to 
cleave to the roof of her mouth. For- 
get! “It’s only make-believe. The 
reality is—Edmund, and Saturday!” 

“Edmund,” he echoed at last, “Ed- 
mund. I’d forgotten him; and his— 
money. So you're going back to him, 
stamped with my kisses, kisses you've 
returned and meant!” 

“T must!” Her lips barely moved. 

“Must!”. He laughed discordantly ; 
his feet stumbled on the doorsill of the 
enchanted cottage, bleak and mysterious 
now against the graying sky. And like 
ghosts, they descended the mossy steps, 
traversed the tangled path that led to 
—disenchantment. 


CHAPTER III. 


Thus does the jade adventure flout her 
followers! 

Jacqueline, more listless than Julie 
Harte had ever known her to be, turned 
inexplicably docile just before her small, 
important wedding. She devoted her- 
self to the final preparations for the 
event, wrote endless notes of thanks for 


the gifts that kept pouring into the toy 
apartment, settled her affairs in as much” 
order as her slim bank balance would ~ 


permit. ‘a 


When Fanning came the morning 


after_her venture in the enchanted wood, © 
embarrassed, contrite, frightened—he 7 


had rung up hourly the day before—she 

was not even elated at her victory. 
“T—apologize,” he stammered, rather 

a pathetic figure to her eyes, in his fault- 


less morning coat and striped trousers; 7 
with a gayish waistcoat and a double © 
gardenia to lend the jauntiness of youth 7 
to his middle-aged girth. His oily, thin- 7 
ning hair was carefully brushed in order © 


that as much as possible of the bald spot 
should be concealed. The small vanity 
struck her anew as he stroked his head 
with a plump, perturbed hand. . “I was 
exceedingly rude the other night. I 
was properly punished !” 

“Mea culpa,” murmured Jacqueline, 
fingering his orchids. “I’m sorry, Ed- 
mund. I’ve been behaving badly. You 
were quite within your rights.” 

“Then my punishment is completed?” 

She evaded his arms, showed him 
some porcelain that had come that morn- 
ing from old Mrs. Venner. 

“Quite.” 

He didn’t understand the supreme 
irony of her tone, of course. But he 
drew a breath of gusty relief. 

“When you're fifty, Jacque, and 
madly in love—and youth is waiting 
around the corner to cheat you!” 

Jacqueline laughed ; laughter that was 
like the music of water glasses played 
on by a cunning hand, rather than a 
girl’s mirth. 

“My word, once given, is safe se- 
curity, Edmund!” 

She winced when that reminded him 
of. Paul who was due that day or the 
next. Poor Paul! How his bitter, sen- 
sitive spirit would recoil from the 
flower-decked sale. She didn’t want him 
to come and suffer, much as she wanted 


his dear comradeship. She remembered 
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his shame and anguish when he learned 
by what means she had replaced the 
money he had taken. His heartbreak 
had been very real to them both for he 
loved her, this weakling brother of hers! 

She sent Fanning away in a state of 
fatuous bliss, allowed the little French 
seamstress who came with the Dresden- 
shepherdess gown she was to wear to 
the Fraynes’ costume’ féte to, drape its 
pastel-tinted folds about her, adjust the 
dipping hat upon her to-be-powdered 
hair. Jacqueline de Courvain swept her 
a splendid curtsy from the shadowy 
depths of the old pier glass that domi- 
nated her small court bedroom. Beauty 
of a long-dead day, in powder and 
patches ! 

Ancient legend, like a strain of half- 
forgotten music, came dimly to that 
Jacqueline’s great-granddaughter. Her 
ancestress had given up wealth and 
splendor, a noble name, her innocent, 
carefree youth in her parents’ home, for 
an impetuous lover in a strange land, 
fraught with peril and poverty. Her 
very life she had given for that great 
love of hers, for in a-year the fever from 
the Louisiana marshland where young 
Herron had brought her wasted her 
away, and not even the baby hands of 
the child at her breast could hold her 
back from that other gallant journey. 

“Lucky you!” whispered Jacqueline 
to the mirrored ghost. 

“Did ma’m’selle speak?” inquired the 
sewing woman between a mouthful of 
pins, : 

“This pannier—that’s better.” 

All the next day, and the next, Jacque- 
line spent with her cousin-in-law. The 
Harte house was being decked for the 
wedding. Sheaves upon sheaves of 
costly bloom ‘and greenery were brought 
into the great drawing-rooms ; an arbor 
was built, ,rose latticed, in the curve of 
the bay windows. Here Jacqueline, in 
pearls and point, was to take her vows 
before a generous handful of the elect. 
Magically, an Eden was made; and 
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in it, the afternoon before the Frayne 
ball, the rehearsal took place. The cere~ 
mony was to be of elaborate simplicity, 
with Julie Harte as Jacqueline’s single 
attendant, 

The rehearsal was a strain, and Fan- 
ning commented solicitously upon her 
“hervous pallor. Jacque wondered if 
she’d always be tense at his touch, evad- 
ing him by small subterfuges. Horror! 

Mrs. Harte got rid of the importunate 
lover at last, made the girl go to her 
room to rest. She flung up her hands 
at finding her in the deft hands of a maid 
two hours later; no longer Jacqueline, 
but an old French miniature, come to 
life in rustling brocade, powder, and 
patches. 

“You arén’t going to dance all 
night?” implored the matron. 

Jacqueline applied a tiny black disk to 
the left of one charming eyebrow, con- 
sidered the powdered mound of her 
hair, 

“Isn’t my coiffure a marvel? No, 
dearest, we'll leave early if you like. 
But a bal masqué! Carnival, Julie. I 
can’t miss it!” 

She nodded dismissal to the maid, 
withdrew a crumpled yellow slip from 
the bodice that slipped perilously from 
perfect shoulders. Her gayety crum- 
bled. 

“From Paul. He isn’t coming. I 
wanted him, to-night of all times. I— 
I love him, Julie. He’s all I’ve got.” 

Julie read the oddly curt message in 
silence. It meant, she knew, that Paul 
Herron was on one of his wild drunks. 
Now! When his sister was on the eve 
of the supreme sacrifice, made. for him. 

A strangled sob startled her. Jacque- 
line, forgetful of her Old-World splen- 
dor, had buried her face in her lovelv 
bare arms, was weeping painfully, des- 
perately, as people who never indulge 
grief weep. Julie gathered the bundle 
of crumpled brocade and tears in a warm 
embrace. 


“Jacqueline! You've been a tragic 
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little ghost for days. Something’s hap- 
pened!” cried her friend. “It isn’t just 
Paul’s not comirg—or even this mar- 
riage of yours. Jacque, you mad thing! 
Is it—Lawrence Taite?” 

At his name Jacqueline flung back her 
head. 

“It was, perhaps.” She dashed away 
the tears gleamiyg on her lashes, pressed 
the damp ball of her handkerchief to her 
quivering red mouth. “But it’s over, 
Julie. A finished adventure, like all the 
rest. These tears are for Paul. If only 
he hadn’t failed me!” 

She smiled at the marquise in the 
mirror, lifted her powdered chin. 

“They danced at Versailles while the 
Bastille burned and Paris ran with 
blood. I'll dance to-night! Am I a 
lovely marquise, Julie?” 

Much later, Fanning sent his closed 
car for them. .He was being given a 
benedict’s dinner, and could not attend 
the féte himself. He was not sorry. 
Masquerades always bored him. 


The Fraynes’ ornate place had been 
transformed into the abode of beauty 


itself. ‘The grounds, beautiful at any 
time, were illuminated by cunningly 
placed lights, delicate hued, that lent 
glamour to bush and blossom, mystery 
to the masked couples who sauntered 
down the paths, or dallied in the shadow 
of the hedge. 

Romance stalked abroad. Each cava- 
lier, laughing under the concealing strip 
of black satin, was a lover. Every 
woman who flirted her fan or lowered 
her eyelids at a gallant audacity was al- 
luring, hidden. Mirth and music, lights 
and laughter. Carnival! 

Jacqueline was besieged by a portly 
Pierrot as she descended the polished 
steps that led to the ballroom. She sus- 
pected him of being none other than her 
host, but the doubt lent him a certain 
charm. And her volatile temperament 
doffed care in the maze of the first 
waltz. 
known had swept her unceremoniously 


Or as soon as a wordless un-. 
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off under the Pierrot’s nose, during the 
He matched her own fleet” 
’ People turned to ~ 
watch them as they danced down the 7 


first encore, 


grace, she found. 


room. Youth and joy incarnate! 
When the music ceased they drifted 


toward the long French windows. Lan- ~ 


terns and laughter beckoned from the 
terrace. Acacia flowered in the moon- 
light, sent out faint fragrance. : 

“Who are you, good friar?” 
Jacqueline strove to recognize 
hooded countenance of the man at her 
side. His eyes gleamed through the 
slits of the mask. 

“A poor monk, Madame la Marquise 
—doing penance.” 

His very voice was muffled and indis- 
tinct through the cowl. 

“By accompanying me here?” asked 
the beauty, a hint of mirth in her tone. 

“By silence.” 

Here was adventure! 
greeted it, reached up to break off a 
flower, flicked it against cowled lips. 
But the impertinence did sot bear fruit; 
a handful of revelers surrounded her 


noisily—one of them was a Spanish > 7 


cavalier she had brushed by on the stairs 
—and when she looked about for him, 
the monk was gone. She danced tire- 
lessly; ‘coquetted; intrigued; dared. 
Jacqueline. Herron, bride of the mor- 
tow, was not! In her silver shoes 
danced a feckless spirit of the masque. 
What was a kiss or a flower in that rev- 
elry ? 


Mrs, Harte had found a party of. 


friends in an upper room of the man- 
sion, where bridge was going on. After 
an hour’s dancing they played until sup- 
per. It takes youth to make carnival! 

And she merely sighed at not finding 
Jacqueline in the shifting maze of the 
supper room—and swept her Eliza- 
bethan skirts aside to make room for an 
agreeable young Turk she couldn’t quite 
place. 


And, in the meantime, Jacqueline the 7 
adventurous was: waiting for the coy © 


the q 


Jacqueline 


) 











jade, and the brown-cowled monk whom 
she had: sent in for her featherweight 
wrap. It was only May, after all, in 
spite of the moon and the magic. 

She: stood under the acacia bush, 
plucking at the silvery petals. So rapt 
in thought was she that the merrymakers 
passed her by undisturbed. The monk 
approached ; wordless, smiling, perhaps, 
under the all-concealing hood, at her in- 
tense curiosity. Jacqueline curtsied, 
presented her gleaming shoulders for 
the length.of chiffon and fur that hung 
over his arm. And as he placed it upon 
her, his loose monk’s sleeve fell back, 
revealing a strong, brown wrist that 
bore an odd scar. Her lashes hid her 
shining eyes. 

“You are gallant, Sir Friar. Are you 
gallant enough to succor a lady in dis- 
tress?” 

Her hand stole back to the destruction 
of another blossom. Her tone kept its 
elaborate note of make-believe, 

“Like Cinderella, I must leave before 
the clock strikes—my godmother would 
rather stay. Could you produce a coach 
and four?” 

“I might filch one,” he murmured 
into the enveloping folds of the hood. 
His eyes lingered upon her masked 
beauty. 

“Then meet me at the postern gate!” 
she commanded, and fled to the glitter 
of the ball. 

Twenty minutes later, having left 
word for Julie with a servant, she met 
the monk at the great iron gate, and 
gathering her-gown’s stiff fullness into 
both hands, stepped into the low, gray 
car that throbbed its readiness. In si- 
lence, still cowled, the man took the 
wheel, and the road spun out behind 
them. Monk and marquise—and a 
Mercer that had nothing to do with 
either of them! Jacqueline broke into 
soft laughter, 

She spoke to the man, was vouchsafed 
no response, and laid her hand on his 


arm, 


Peril 






“What nonsense!” Mirth—or possibly 
doubt—trembled in her tones. “You 
can’t keep up the farce all night. I 
saw your wrist.” 

The car increased its speed. The 
roads weren’t good, and Jacqueline was 
jolted into silence. 

“Beast!” she said at last between her 
teeth. ‘You've got to listen to me! I 


. won't let yqu go like this, do you hear? 


Larry—you’re breaking my heart. 
After I’ve maneuvered for this like a 
vulgar little parlor maid, are you going 
to make it futile?” 

The roads were getting worse and 
worse. Jacqueline, who had been watch- 
ing the hooded face beside her instead of 
the black-and-silver country, gave a cry 
of alarm: They had just passed an 
overgrown trail that twisted into a birch 
wood—all strangely patterned by moon- 
light, mysterious and unknown, yet fa- 
miliar. 

“It’s the wrong road, Larry. 
isn’t the way back!” 

The machine, which had been thump- 
ing curiously, slowed down, .came to 
a troubled stop. Taite leaned back, 
pulled away the disfiguring hood and 
cowl. He looked singularly fair and 
boyish against the night. 

“A neat job, by Jove,” he exclaimed 
pleasantly. “Get out, please.” : 

Thinking he was going to do some- 
thing to the machine, Jacqueline jumped . 
lightly to the ground.. To her amaze- 
ment, he shoved the car under a tall 
clump of bushes by the side of thé 
road, wiped his brow with an air of 
finality. Terror took possession of the 
bepowdered beauty. She shivered under 
Mer chiffon wrap. 

“Larry! What have you done?” Why 
are we here? I must get back!” 

He took her arm,-piloted her up a 
flight of stone steps by the gleam of a 
flash light he had taken from the car. 

“Drained the car just before we 
started. Gauged the gas neatly, didn’t 
I?” 


This 
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The moon suddenly came out from 
behind a cloud, lit the night world. She 
found herself almost on the doorstep 
of the abandoned cottage which they had 
discovered the other day. The elm tree 
sighed gently in the night wind, pat- 
terned the tiny porch with a filigree of 
leaf designs where the moonlight sifted 
’ through its branches. The door still 
stood ajar. 

“Larry!” Her voice sounded like a 
frightened child’s. “Is this a joke, or 
what? - Why, it’s miles back to the 
Fraynes’. It’s miles to anywhere! It 
will be dawn before we can get away. 
And—have you forgotten ?—to-mor- 
row’s my wedding day. This is—ruin!” 

“It’s adventure,” he corrected, steely 
eyed. “This is the sort of thing you 
like, I believe. Chance intrigues; reck- 
less, heartless interludes that mean—a 
new adventure to you, and something 
quite different to the poor devil you in- 
volve; peril, the sort of peril you can 
cross your fingers dt, being a young and 
innocent girl. Innocent!” He laughed. 
“And then, when you're fed up with this 
sort of thing, and are in a bad hole finan- 
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cially, and want to-be safe, you sell out! 

Jacqueline, you’ve taken the heart out” 
of me. Cheated it out of me! You've : 
got to pay for it!” ’ 


“Larry!” She cried out in an anguish & 


that he couldn’t guess. 
“Oh, no! ” 
“Don’t bé afraid. 


here. I’ll leave you in a few minutes. 


There’s some sort of a shed behind the | 
house where I'll spend the night very © 


comfortably. Nothing will touch you, © 


He laughed at her terror, f 
You’re quite safe 7 


But, my dear, this last adventure mustn't 3 


be cut short. 
can leave—in the morning, for that mate 
ter.” 

“My wedding!” she moaned. 
you’ve gone mad! 
—lI’vé taken his money.” 
her abruptly. 

“It must be—postponed, I’m afraid. 


He hushed 


At noon to-morrow you © 


“Larry, 7 
It must go through © 


You can’t have everything, Jacque! And 7 


now—good night.” 

He strode off toward the tiny barn, 
And Jacqueline, dazed, sobbing under 
her breath, crept into the front room of* 
the cottage, dropped in a pathetic heap 
on the dusty floor to wait for morning, 


TO BE CONCLUDED IN THE JUNE NUMBER. 


INTIMACY 


ON 


this huge evening, redolent and cool, 
Strange things we say, without a single word, 


The sedges wading in the stony pool 
Hear now the secrets they have never heard. 


For on this gate no hopes but. ours have leaned, 
And in these paths no joys but ours have trod. 
Take thou the harvest that my hands have gleaned, 
And yield, dear soul, thy syllable of God. 


Ropert HILtyer. 





By Frances O. J. Gaither 


Author of “The Fourth Fate,” 
“The Coward,” etc. 


T was called “The, Laughing Pic- 
ture”—the picture of John Win- 
ter’s young wife. Lowes painted 

it. In the course of its painting, that 
picture, gay and beautiful as it was, 
seemed to urge John Winter to strange, 
grim action. I say seemed because, 


of course, the true springs of Winter’s . 


madness must have lain in Winter 
himself and in his wife, Maida—in 
Monsieur André, too, of course. It 
would be too fantastic to suppose a mere 
painting could do more than focus the 
currents that swirled about‘ it. Still, 
this picture did strangely influence 
Winter. - And Lowes, who painted it, 


incurs some blame if only because he 
possessed just the measure of skill that 
he did possess, if only because he 
achieved that combination of paint and 


canvas and something more which 
made up “The Laughing Picture.” 

A critic of pictures John Winter was 
not. Emphatically not. In fact, the 
first time Lowes ever saw him, Win- 
ter told about having once had his 
check for fifteén thousand and odd 
coaxed from him in exchange for a Tin- 
toretto that was'a most awful fake. 
And even as he-told the story with a 
teased chuckle, it was perfectly apparent 
that: his ‘chagrin at being duped was 
not as a-connoisseur, but as a business 
man; his regret not for the fake paint- 
ing, but for the fifteen thousand and 
odd. Frankly, he had no standard for 
measuring art, as he said over and over. 
3ut he adored his wife in the begin- 
ning and freely confessed it, rating her 
laugh at a cool million. He was a big, 
rather inarticulate fellow, slow of un- 


derstanding, unwarrantably sentimental, 
just the man to go to. pieces under dis- 
illusion. ; 

Lowes saw Winter and his wife that 
first time in Monsieur André’s studio of 
dancing. Lowes came there by Andre’s 
invitation, given not long before at the 
time of Lowes’ platting the colors of 
curtain and costumes for one of the 
dancing-master’s expensive exhibitions. 

“You will bring your portfolio? 
Take notes in my studio? Ah, mon- 
sieur, you will paint something in the 
manner of Degas.” Lowes, grumbling 
that he would paint in-the manner of 
none but Lowes, had come. 

The first class was a class of chil- 
dren. Lowes could not have said why, 
but he found their teetering about on 
their toes painful. He took no notes, 
therefore, but sat wishing he had. not 
come, had not wasted an afternoon of 
rare, working light. 

A man sat down beside Lowes. His 
splendid overcoat, which he did not re- 
move, murmured with his breathing 
that it fitted perfectly over a perfectly 
fitting suit, even hinted of a recent, per- 
fectly fitting lunch inside of all. The 
hand which held‘hat and gloves was 
wide with short, blunt fingers. It was 
a hand that connoted steering wheels, 
golf sticks, buzzers on mahogany deésks, 
the hand, in short, of prosperous middle 
age. 

Then Lowes saw her. She was 
standing under one of those high win- 
dows looking toward the dais where the 
children were dancing. She wore the 
short, fluffed skirts of the traditional 
ballet. They sprayed out about her 
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against the polished, blue wall. The light 
flowed down on her, just as he after- 
ward painted it, and showed her with 
lifted chin, dark, somewhat eager eyes. 
She was watching Monsieur André fuss 
up and down among his small Pier- 
rettes. Lowes’ heart beat again with 
the violence of youth. Don’t misun- 
derstand. He was a celibate. It was 
solely as a painter that he was stirred. 
She wore for him, because he wanted 
to paint her, a sort of golden aura, as 
though she came to him straight from 
the glamorous kingdom of his one de- 
sire. Something about her eyes, her 
hair, her grace of poise, challenged his 
skill. In the instant that he saw her 
he felt, no, knew, that if he might paint 
her truly, the result would be art. 

Of course Lowes did not conceive 
the picture itself in this moment. He 
simply saw her as one to be painted. 
His heart pounded with urgency and 
longing. He saw her looking at André 
with slightly parted lips, eyes shadowy, 
wholly rapt. And he wished to paint 
her. He saw her poised like some 
winged thing on the edge of flying. 
Was that why he wished to paint her? 
Did some prophetic vision of broken 
wings urge speed upon him? Not con- 
sciously. Lowes saw only a beautiful 
young woman in the dress of a balle- 
rina, a ‘patrician young woman whose 
skin and hair and sprayed-out skirts 
challenged his skill for portraying color 
and texture, challenged it as nothing 
else had ever done. That was all. It 
was enough for Lowes. 

The young woman looked that way, 
smiled, nodded as in greeting. It was 
for the opulent man, of course. Lowes 
turned to look at him. He had a square 
chin with a cleft in it that accorded with 
the materially competent hand. Lowes 
spoke to him, 

“You know her?” 

“Know her?” 

The man frowned, but Lowes, ob- 
sessed, brushed aside rebuke. 


“I want to paint her. That’s why 7 
asked.” 4 

The frown relaxed into a smile. Dig- 
pleasure gave place to something else, ~ 
pride perhaps. 
Lowes. : 

“Oh,” said the man. Then he chuck. 7 
led. “Know her! I’m her husband.” 7 


The dancing children were gone, and a 


a bevy of ballerinas converged upon © 
Monsieur André like swans in a lagoon. | 
about a crust. Monsieur André wasa 
darting, electric little man with spar- 
kling eyes and a waxed mustache. His 
black satin knickerbockers and clinging 7 


blouse of soft, white linen flashed from 


among the crowding swans, now in one 7 
place, now in another. The young | 
woman left her place under the high 
window. The man beside Lowes stood 
up and beckoned her. 

“My name is Winter,” he said as she 
came. “John Winter.” 

“Mine is Lowes.” 

Winter presented him. 

“Mr. Lowes wants to paint you, 
Maida, make a picture of you.” His 
tone was tentative, cautious. 

But she laughed, a young laugh, as 
full of glee as a child’s on Christmas 
morning, and caught her palms to 
gether. 

“Really 
Lowes. 

She was enchanted. Lowes rubbed 
his hands and pulled at his gray mus- 
tache. They were all standing now. 
John Winter smiled down at his young 
wife in her elfin attire. : 

He must have been twice her age, 
a fact which would have led.any one but , 
Lowes to speculate about that expres- 
sion Winter summoned on his young 
wife’s face. You, for example, could 
you have refrained from peering deep 
into her eyes? Lowes could and did re- 
frain. He only rubbed his white hands 
and thought single-mindedly of painting 
those eyes, that skin and hair. At this 
time Lowes knew of life only so much 


and truly?’ she asked 





It was all one to = 
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exactly. as he had been able to learn 
in daily, swift sallies from his studio 
to the Jefferson Market to buy a chop 
or two, and in rarer voyages up from 
Washington Square atop a green bus. 
Of the haunting mystery of women, 
the hunger of love, and the tortures of 
jealousy, Lowes knew—well, as little 
as John Winter knew of art. 

“So you'll like that,” John Winter 
was saying to his wife. Then he smiled 
at Lowes. ‘“She’s a regular kid.” He 
spoke indulgently, fatuously, you might 
have thought, but never the unanalyti- 
cal Lowes. “I am no judge of pic- 
tures,” said Winter, and then, as his 
wife went away to dress, he treated 
Lowes to the narrative of the fake Tin- 
toretto and the fifteen thousand and 
odd. “Of course I wouldn’t be such a 
fool twice,” he finished. 

“One learns,” murmured Lowes, 
tugging at his mustache and frowning. 

“Though, of course,” added Winter 
hastily, answering the frown, perhaps, 
“I'd never let expense stand in the way 
of anything that pleases Maida.” 

“My whole interest,” observed Lowes 
rather stiffly for a mere artist in: the 
presence of wealth, “is in making the 
picture art.” 

“Certainly. Certainly. But it does 
no harm for you to know I’m glad you 
thought of painting her.” 

He smiled again, and then Lowes, 
perforce, smiled, too. 

Under such auspicious stars of mu- 
tual pleasure was Lowes’ painting of 
Winter’s wife projected. The days of 
its inception were auspicious, too. 

Maida Winter’s enthusiasm for be- 
ing painted made her the most docile 
of sitters. Her comings were satisfac- 
torily frequent. Hardly did the olean- 
derlike breath of the perfume she used 
fade from the air before she was back 
again to renew in Lowes’ monastie stu- 
dio the hint of flowers. Winter almost 
always came to take his wife home at 
the end of the afternoon, and he, too, 

> 


brought a breath of something fresh 
into the long room with its gray walls 
and rows of painted canvases. There 
was about John Winter, big and. sim- 
ple as- he was, something tonic like a 
current of strong, clean wind. 

True, Winter looked at his wife far 
oftener than at Lowes’ work, but then 
he knew nothing, admittedly, of what 
it takes to make a painting. Often, too, 
he required to be assured that Lowes 
would do her justice—an expression, by 
the way, which so suggested claptrap 
photography that Lowes could hardly 
answer it civilly. 

“Just do her justice, 
Lowes?” Winter would say. 

But beyond that he had no interest. 
She was happy at being painted, and that 
plainly contented John Winter. They 
both offered Lowes confidences. Win- 
ter, in his hearty fashion, told endless 
stories about his wife’s cleverness. As 
little short of miraculous he pointed to 
the fact that she so sacrificially pre- 
ferred her study of dancing to the giv- 
ing of teas. 

“She who could indulge herself,” he 
was always saying. 

And Winter’s wife, with little gusts 
of enthusiasm about this or that, some- 
times sought to relieve the tedium of 
a sitting. Sometimes her subject was 
that same dancing which, she assured 
Lowes, she worked at as seriously, she 
was certain, as Lowes at his painting. 
Sometimes it was hers and Winter’s 
child—it seemed there was a child— 
spoken of ‘by her with a quick intake of 
breath. 

The confidences Lowes did not en- 
courage. These people wére nothing 
to Lowes. She was merely the woman 
his eye saw and his hand copied. Win- 
ter was a sort of necessary adjunct to 
her, no more. So Lowes made one-syl- 
lable replies or none at all to them, 
tugged at his gray mustache and went 
on painting. 

Once she protested. 


will you, 
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“I should think it would help you 
paint me,” she said, “if we talked about 
me, what I like and everything.” 

“I do not mix my color by formula,” 
answered Lowes dryly. 

It was very far from Lowes’ pur- 
pose to pry into that with which he 
had no concern. And if Winter and 
his wife were nothing to him, Mon- 
sieur André, for all of Lowes’ having 
known him first, was yet less. But even 
Lowes was not blind.- And André was 
just the type the celibate Lowes could 
be counted on to dislike. 

Lowes was painting Winter’s young 
wife as a ballerina. From a number 
of studies he at last settled on one 
which showed her, exhilarated from 
dancing, dropped like a great bit of 
wind-blown thistledown upon a divan. 
A great deal, of course, depended upon 
the spontaneity of the pose. To help 


him there, Winter ordered a music ma- 
chine sent around and she brought An- 


dré to dance with her. André used to 
put on the machine a record of Cho- 
pin’s Valse Brillante. Then they—An- 
dré and the wife of John Winter— 
danced. 

It was a dance of dalliance, liquid 
yielding, soft’ retreating, a dance for 
moonlight and the feet of youth on 
dewy grass. 

The dancing master, with easy his- 
trionics, now ardent, now gentle, his 
nimble legs twinkling in rhythmic per- 
fection, achieved completely the effect 
of youth; but John Winter’s wife, who, 
on the contrary, was actually so very 
young, left something wanting. There 
was a hint of strain where there should 
have been.artlessness in her smile, a cer- 
tain uneasiness in her tripping coquetry. 

Lowes tried not to think about An- 
dré or André’s dance of dalliance with 
Winter’s young wife. But always, 
when the dance was over and she 
dropped, laughing, to her divan, An- 
dré’s mocking voice flicked Lowes’ ears. 
Even ‘as he painted steadily on, seeking 
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to make quite perfect the hair and skiny 
and pose of Winter’s beautiful wife 
Lowes found that strange forebodings™ 
flared rocketwise across his celibate” 
mind. 5 

Sometimes the dancing master went 7 
away before John Winter came to take © 
his wife home, but quite as often he 7 
lingered about, consuming cigarettes and 
talking. The patrician ballerina upon © 
her divan listened to him, laughing at 
his jokes and gay, foreign gestures, and 
knitting her brows when he offered mof- 7 
sels of his blithely cynical philosophy, ~ 
Art—dancing that was fo André—was ~ 
a favorite theme. When André talked, ~ 
art seemed some sort of pagan god to | 
be propitiated by sacrifices of this or 
that. i 

One day the domestic virtues were © 
demanded to be offered up. Between ~ 
Lowes and his easel, in spite of him, | 
slipped a vision of John Winter’s cleft 7 
chin and smiling eyes. 

“In America this is not understood,” ~ 
said Monsieur André, twirling a vol- © 
uble hand. “But it is as I say. I am 
frank with you.”. He appealed to | 
Lowes. “Can one paint greatly with- 
out the color of knowledge?” 

His fuil, red lips under the gleam- 
ing, black mustache mocked at Lowes’ © 
gtayness. Lowes mumbled something 
unintelligible. Maida Winter leaned 
forward. 

“Go on,” she said to André. 

He strutted up and down before her 
like some exotic bird swelling its bright 
plumage. 

“Shall one dance greatly,” he cried, 
“who is afraid to drink life, drink 
love ?” ; 

Then suddenly they were all three, | 
André and Winter’s wife and Lowes 
before his canvas, drawn with one ace | 
cord to look back of them down the 
long room. John Winter had come in- | 
side and silently closed the door behind © 


-him. There was a moment of still 


ness. Maida broke it, laughing. 
~ 

















“Come, see the picture, John. It’s 
grown a lot since Thursday.” ~ 

Lowes looked at John Winter stand- 
_ ing there, and then he looked back at 
the picture of Winter’s wife, fully 
drafted, already taking color and form 
on the big easel at his hand. “The 
Beautiful Ballerina,” Lowes called the 
picture in his heart at this time. All 
that he knew of light and shadow and 
texture he would expend upon repro- 
ducing her skin and hair, the airy sheen 
of her skirts foaming about her like 
whipped-up froth. He could make his 
own every mellow color in the deep- 
toned Oriental rug covering his divan. 
Against it she should live, lying back 
on one elbow, chin up, laughing. 

Already he had caught her pose, feet 
up from the floor, ankles crossed, toes 
daintily pointed out, as though the tide 
of the dance had not wholly ebbed, as 
though the warmth and rhythm of the 
music still rippled along her limbs and 
would as yet let her only half relax. 

“Grown, has it?” said John Winter. 

He came down the room and around 
the easel. A chromo would please him 
equally, thought Lowes with some as- 
perity. Equally? No, better. 

“Yes, it has grown,” the painter said 
aloud. “How do you like it?” 

But Winter was not even looking at 
the image of his wife. He had eyes 
only for her vibrant person. She 
sprang up and ran to him, slipping her 
hand through his arm. 

“I’m glad you’ve come,” she said to 
him; “I was getting tired.” 

He covered her fingers with his blunt, 
gloved hand in an enveloping gesture 
common to him. His bulk, stolid, in- 


elastic, swathed in his great, opulent. 


overcoat, loomed overwhelmingly, op- 
posed now in such startling proximity 
to her supple fragility and her spritelike 
dress. For a moment he stared down at 
her. She met his eyes, smiling. Then 
he smiled, too, and told her to “run get 
her things on.” 


- 
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André looked at Lowes.. He laughed, 
his delicate, pointed laugh. 

“Madame’s husband is not interested 
in the painting. He has, perhaps, an 
overfastidious taste in matters of art?” 

Lowes frowned. 

“Not at all,” said Winter. “On the 
contrary. I don’t understand art at all, 
know nothing of it.” 

“Ah?” murmured André. He, spoke 
of an appointment, and was gone. 

“Special friend of yours, this An- 
dré?” Winter said to Lowes. 

“No.” 

“I can’t say I get him,” Winter 


mused. “A man—teaching women. to 
dance!” Lowes was cleaning his 
brushes. “And dancing!” went on 


John Winter. “I wonder what there 
is so fascinating in it anyway.” 

Lowes snatched a sidelong look at 
Winter’s cleft chin, at his square cheek, 
and at his eyes which were not smiling 
now. Winter plainly was puzzled. And 
being puzzled made Winter quite mis- 
erable. Even Lowes could see that. 
Men like Winter appear: stupid when 
confronted with half tones, sublimated 
feelings. 

“TI wonder,” murmured Lowes. 

Just then light broke over Winter’s 
face. It was as if he saw the answer 
to all questions. 

“Here she comes,” he cried, and 
added under his breath in that chuckling 
way that did sound fatuous, “like a doll 
in a muff.” 

His young wife tripped out to them 
in a fur coat so absurdly ample as ta 
make her little head seem too small, her 
slender ankles too slender. 

“And what do you think of it?” she 
asked Winter. 

“Think of it?” said Winter. 
nificent ! 
mole.” 

“Not my coat. The picture, goose. 
Mr. Lowes’ beautiful painting!” 

Winter tore his gaze from her and 
regarded thé canvas. 


’ 


“Mag- 
I’m glad you decided on 
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“Pretty,” he said vaguely. 

“Pretty !”” mocked his wife, laughing 
at him. 

“Well, of course I’m no judge. Why, 
Mr. Lowes; I know so little about art 
that a dealer once——” 

“You told me,” Lowes interrupted. 

Maida Winter went over and stood 
beside the canvas challenging compari- 
son. 

“You don’t have to be a judge of 
art, John, to say whether the picture 
looks like me. Is it natural? Is it 
alive? Does it give you the feel of 
me?” 

Again that perplexed line came into 
Winter’s brow, again that unhappy ex- 
pression. 
to Lowes uncertainly. 

“Say what you think,” said Lowes 
shortly. 

John Winter coughed. Then he 
turned from the airy replica of his 
young wife shining against the mel- 
lowed Persian rug to her living self 


bundled in the furs he had bought her. 
He drew a deep, satisfied breath, and 
his brow smoothed. 
“Just do her justice,” 
ter, “and it will be a picture worth a 


said John Win- 
dozen of those old masters. You will 
do her justice, won’t you, Lowes?” 

Before Lowes could answer, there 
was an odd sound from his stairway, a 
clump, clump, like the stiff step of a 
cork leg or two cork legs. Maida Win- 
ter laughed, that little flurry of blowing 
emotion that was like nothing so much 
as a puff of unexpected breeze. 

“Baby!” she exclaimed and then 
called out: “Bring her in, Nanna.” 

Brought in, the baby was revealed 
as a fur-wrapped bundle trotting on 
short, fat legs beside a nurse, correct 
in floating lawn streamers and slate- 
gray cape. At their entrance Winter 
did not even turn around. 

“You will do her justice, won’t you, 
Lowes?” he insisted. 

But the baby wouldn’t be ignored. 


He looked from the picture. 


She lifted her round chin, cleft, fun? 
nily, like John Winter’s own. She” 
pointed a plump, gloved hand at the — 
laughing portrait. 

“It’s my mother,” she cried in evi- 
dent delight at her acumen. “Who is 
my mother laughing at like that?” 

Winter frowned, No one spoke. 
“Damn it,” thought Lowes, “these peo- 
ple are nothing to me.” The baby had 
on unmatched socks. He stared at them. 
His beautiful ballerina shone, seductive, 
at his hand. He didn’t answer Win- 
ter. 

Followed days in which rehearsals for 
one of André’s exhibitions of dancing 
claimed all of Maida Winter’s time. 


There was nothing in the circumstance ¥ 


itself to foster those forebodings that 
Lowes was fast becoming prey to.- But, 
not seeing her, he was more and more 
haunted by misgivings about her. Then 
one day, when the exhibition was over, 
some one telephoned that Mrs. Winter: — 
could not fill her appointments for the 
present. The voice was unidentified 
and colorless, devoid of responsibility, 
only a maid almost certainly; and that 
shut Lowes off from any interrogation. 
He let the connection be severed with- 
out his asking—anything. Then he 
stood, receiver in hand, regretting that 
he hadn’t said at least: “Will she call 
me when the sittings can go on?” Yes, 
he could have said that. That would 
have revealed none of his forebodings. 

He tried to go on without her. He 
wished only to paint an airier sheen on 
the dancer’s skirts and a softer texture 
into the Persian rug, to mellow the 
shadows in her dusky hair and brighten 
the lights on her curving cheek and 


lifted chin. But, even so, he found him- 7 


self -increasingly prone to troubled 
thought of her. He recalled, by con- 
trast, that first impression. Then he 
had_seen her winged, poised. Now, 
he was always being harried by elusive 
images of broken or draggled wings. 
His solitude heightened the clarity of 


























those images. The celibate Lowes had 
—why not.admit it?—a rooted convic- 
tion of the frailty of women. 

“IT have only to paint her,” he re- 
minded himself. . 

One bleak afternoon as it was fast 
becoming too gray to work, he heard 
his door open and looked around his 
easel to see who was coming in. It 
was John Winter. He looked strange. 
His shoulders sagged. Lowes slipped 
his palette from his thumb and went to- 
ward him. Winter’s square cheek, even 
his cleft chin, seemed shaken, tremu- 
lous. It was come. He _ searched 
Lowes’ face. i 

“You haven’t heard?” said Winter. 

“No.” 

“Maida. Maida is gone.” 

Lowes saw that the hat in John Win- 
ter’s hand shook. Yes, it was come. 
He took the hat. 

“Sit down, Winter.” 

Winter sat down. Lowes sat down, 
too. Winter pressed his blunt hands 
down on the arms of the chair so the 
fingers no longer trembled. Lowes 
spoke first. 

“When did she—go?” 

“Saturday. Midnight. It happened 
quickly. She got overheated, dancing at 
the exhibition. Pneumonia.” 

“Died! I thought—I didn’t know 
that 2 

Stupid! Lowes could have cursed 
himself. © Winter’s brow contorted. 
His lips were almost gray. He tried ‘to 
speak, but no words came. He just 
stared at Lowes. Lowes fumbled at his 
mustache. Dead. He mustn’t think 
about that. It would ruin the picture. 
Winter’s lips worked. Lowes liked 
Winter. 

“She was so alive,” Lowes dragged 
out. 

The familiar, kindly expression came 
back into Winter’s eyes, though it was 
dim, the baffled ghost of his old wistful 
smile. 

“Yes.. You knew her well, Lowes.” 
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“No, no. Not well at all. Not at all. 
I know nothing of women,” he finished, 
taking cover in his asceticism. 

There was another silence in which 
Winter kept on looking at Lowes. He 
seemed to want to talk. 

“The picture,” he began at last, “the 
—the—laughing picture. That was 
why I came. I wanted to speak to you 
about her picture.” 

Silence, arid then Lowes prompted: 

“You'd like to have me go on, like 
for me to finish it, I suppose?” 

Winter cleared his throat. He bent 
forward and laid his hand on Lowes’ 
kriee, gripped him hard. 

“You think you can make it like her, 
don’t you?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“Finish it,” Winter said and got up 
to go. At the door he stopped. “Later 
on—maybe I’ll even be glad you painted 
her laughing.” 

Lowes tried to answer, but his throat 
clogged. He could only nod. He 
could think only of that round-cheeked 
baby with the unmatched socks. 

After Winter left, Lowes ‘went and 
stood before his easel. Dusk was 
thickening. The studio was cold. Even 
in the gloom, the painted canvas gave 
off color like bright enamel. 

“‘The Laughing Picture,” said 
Lowes, and shivered. 

He never called it anything else after 
that. “The Laughing Picture!” He 
pressed a switch and flooded the paint- 
ing with light. “The Laughing Pic- 
ture!” Almost life. Almost. A little 
more color where the rug glowed 
through the diaphanous skirts. A little 
softening of the wrist and knee. How 
easily it was shaping. His fingers 
knew. His eye knew. A little more 
and’ the picture would be art, Lowes’ 
greatest picture, beauty and frailty in- 
carnate. 

John Winter’s question beat in his 
éars. And that baby’s—“Who is my 
mother laughing at like that?” 
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“Damn it!” cried Lowes. 
nothing to me.” 

So he went on painting, bringing to 
bear every secret of light and shadow, 
color and texture he had amassed in 
his single-minded life. 

John Winter often came after that to 
watch him work. And then, after some 
weeks, André came again. André, 
whom death had checked in his dance 
of dalliance with Winter’s young wife. 
Winter was taciturn. Winter knew 
nothing of pictures. André was vol- 
uble. Lowes liked him less than ever. 
Lowes hoped Winter would never meet 
André there. He told André Winter’s 
habitual hour for coming. André af- 
fected not to hear. 

“As beautiful as Eve!” André cried, 
kissing his hand to the painting. 

Lowes went on painting. A little 
more color where the rug showed 
through the froth of skirts, a little sof- 
tening of the wrist and supple hand. 
Clearer and clearer foamed the petti- 
coats till the very air shone through 
them, rounder shaped the slender 
ankles, softer lay the dusky hair. How 
easy it is to make art. André’s voice 
flicked Lowes’ unwilling ears. 

“Monsieur reads women? He read 
that little Maida Winter? He paints her 
soul?” 

Lowes shrugged impatiently and tried 
not to hear. 

“What does madame’s husband think 
of the painting now?” André asked him 
once. 

“Winter knows nothing of art,” cried 
Lowes, tugging at his gray mustache. 

But he did not altogether understand 
Winter. Some secret smoldered in 
Winter’s heart. Hidden in his pocket 
lay the proof of it, a thing of steel, 
triggered and relentless. Lowes stum- 
bled, so to speak, upon the concrete 
revelation. When he was restoring a 
dropped glove to Winter’s overcoat as 
he hung it on a peg, his sensitive fingers 
encountered in a pocket that hidden 
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thing, cylindrical, hard, cold as death 
Lowes recoiled. He stole a swift glance 
before “The! 
His face fright” 


at Winter, motionless” 
Laughing Picture.” 
ened Lowes. 

“How much jonger will you take to 
finish it?” asked Winter. 

It was almost done, but: 

“Weeks,” said Lowes, “weeks, 
least.” But he added, silently : 
it is no affair of mine.’ 

In spite of all, he found that he was 
haunted now by a specific terror. 
was waked at night by it. What a™ 
strange sort of irony that he who knew. 


4 


nothing of life, who had lived remote” 
from passions like any holy hermit,7 
should find his very cloister beset by! 
threat of such grim and’ rushing cure 


rents. Sometimes he left off. trying to” 
sleep and went to sit before “The = 
Laughing Picture.” 

André took to coming to the studio 
at Winter’s hour. ‘ Winter changed his” 
hour. André changed his. 

“Are you mad?” Lowes asked André 

“Perhaps,” said André. “A tribute 7 
to your art, monsieur!” 


at 


He 4 


Fantastically, the laugh of Winter's 
young wife seemed to Lowes audible, 7 


musical like the song of the Lorelei. 


“But why should you come here at” 


all?” he begged. 
“She fascinates me,” André said with © 
one of his airy, frippery gestures. 
life she fascinated me. 
have seen Ee 
“I saw nothing.” 


Monsieur must 


Lowes cut him 


A dance of dalliance indiffer-— 


“la 


~ 


ently done; unmatched socks on Win” 


ter’s round-cheeked child. These were 
nothing. “I merely painted her,” 
said austerely. 

André did seem mad. 

“Ah, Monsieur Winter,” André said 
another day, 

“T know so little of art.” 

Winter’s words came _ hard. 
turned his head this way and that as) 
though he did not wish to see Andrés” 


he» 


“the picture pleases you” | 


He. 
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Lowes ‘steadied himself by gripping a 
chair back. : 

“Perhaps you do not altogether un~- 
derstand it, monsieur?” André’s voice 
was soft, caressing. 

“Perhaps,” agreed Winter. “Pictures 
are——” 

“But the little wife, so young, so 
warm, so eager for life. Monsieur is 
sure that he understood her.” 

Winter looked away from him, at the 
laughing lips that Lowes had shaped, 
at the vibrant limbs still thrilling with 
the tide of the dance of dalliance. The 
glamour of life lay on the flesh that 
Lowes had painted. Then Winter 
looked at Lowes gripping his chair 
back. Lowes breathed hard. Winter 
tried to smile at him. 

“Tired?” asked Winter, 

Lowes nodded. As from far away 
buzzed André’s talk, now. musically 
droning, now darting near to sting. 

“How great a task is the artist’s, 
Monsieur Winter! You must strive to 
understand that. It is no mean task 
to paint life, to paint a soul.” 

Winter swayed a little as he stood and 
his blunt fingers fumbled with the edge 
of his overcoat pocket. The painting 
drew his gaze, The very air shone 
through the foaming skirts. _She was 
laughing. Her laugh was almost audi- 
ble. 

Through an wunwonted sympathy, 
Lowes was able to sée his picture as 
Winter would have liked it to be. The 
enamellike colors of “The Laughing 
Picture” continually blurred and bright- 
ened before the painter’s eyes like folds 
of tapestry that a wind stirs. The vi- 
brant figure tried to shift its pose, to 
alter its expression, strove to become 
that image of Winter’s desire, a laugh- 
ing picture still, but Greuzelike, limpid 
with prismatic youth. Lowes’ ballerina, 
by sharp antithesis, was incarnate 
frailty. 

Winter, sighing, turned -from it to- 
ward that place beside the easel where 


she had stood that last afternoon to 
challenge comparison of Lowes’ paint- 
ing with her living self. 

' “Monsieur is perhaps a little disap- 
pointed in—her?” André urged. 

“I know nothing of pictures,” Win- 
ter- maintained, breathing heavily. 

“It would be a pity,” said André, 
“if monsieur should be—disappointed, 
monsieur who adored her.” Under 


Winter’s hand at the lip of his pocket 
there was a gleam of steel. He frowned 
at André moving lightly about, wav- 
ing his arms in that frippery way he 
“It would be a pity. The flaw- 
Such hair, such skin, 


had. 
less painting! 
such limbs!” 

André broke off, listening. Winter 
turned toward the door. A sound out- 
side. Lowes heard it, too, that clump, 
clump upon the stairs. His pulses 
pounded with dread. That child again. 
What if she should drop questions on 
Winter’s smoldering will? “Who is my 
mother laughing at like that?” Win- 
ter plunged his hand deeper into his 
pocket, waiting. The door opened. The 
child broke from her nurse and ran to- 
ward them where they stood, taut and 
bleak. It must have been the bright 
painting that drew her. John Winter 
watched her lift her arms to that image 
of his young wife, and the cords in his 
brow tightened. She began to laugh, 
a long, bubbling laugh like water run- 
ning unchecked. 

“Tt’s. my mother!” 

“Hush,” said John Winter. “Hush.” 

But she looked at the laughing lips 
of Lowes’ ballerina and bubbled into 
more laughter. Her laugh rippled and 
ran sweetly. Winter flinched. Then 
his jaw hardened. 

“Take her away,” ke ordered. 

He waited till the thumping of the 
child’s feet died away down the stairs. 
Then he spoke to André. His words 
fell oddly on the monastic serenity of 
that gray-walled room. They were 
sharp words, They we. red, barbaric 
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words. Lowes sucked in a swift, in- 
effectual breath. André went pasty 
white. His volubility withered, his 
frippery gestures froze. Stammering 
words hung on his lips, pleading, de- 
nials. 

“Hush,” said John Winter. 
kill you.” 

The sands of hesitation were run out. 
Purpose now sat squarely on his great 
shoulders. His. bulk towered, ominous 
in its stréngth, fixed in its determina- 
tion. Steel shone at the lip of his 
pocket. Lowes saw cunning crouch in 
André’s eyes to pit itself against Win- 
ter’s might. 

André wet his lips. 

“Kill madame’s dancing master!” 
said André. 

He spoke easily now, almost lazily, 
as though his very tongue relied upon 
feline grace to bring him past any 
thicket where death lurked. He af- 
fected not to see Winter’s revolver, 
naked with purpose. Lowes cursed 
himself for his inability to move. 

“I am done with talk,” said Winter. 

“The little madame’s name is with- 
out stain,” murmured André smoothly. 
“It cannot continue so if monsieur de- 
stroys madame’s dancing master.” 

Heavier clotds blotted Winter’s 
brow. The muscles of his throat 
worked. Not easily does a man swal- 
low the will to kill. 

“Damn you!” 
choking. 

He turned blank, heavy eyes once 
more toward the picture of his wife. 
The laughter on her lightly curving lips 
multiplied in Lowes’ ears into the laugh- 
ter of the revelers who mocked at Sam- 
son, blinded. Through a long, heart- 
breaking minute Winter’s strangely 
sightless gaze clung to the canvas where 
flashed incarnate frailty. As soft as liv- 
ing tresses her dusky hair lay upon her 
forehead, as light as if air-blown her 
chiffons foamed about her. Her limbs 


“T will 


muttered Winter, 


seemed warm with the dance of dalli-’ 
ance—— ; 
“Damn you!” muttered Winter, and ~ 
again lifted his revolver. 
Lowes sprang forward. Inactivity 
dropped from him in a breath, flung 


from him like a hampering cloak, for | 


Winter took aim not at André, but at 


the bare, white bosom of the woman 3 


Lowes had painted. Lowes struck Win- 
ter’s hand up, wirenched the revolver 
from him. The shot crashed, futile, 
through the skylight. Under a rain of 


tinkling glass, still flashed the throat of 
the beautiful ballerina, still foamed the 


lips 


airy skirts, still the 
laughed on. 

Winter, soundless, terrible, moved 
toward her. He lifted his big, bare 


hands. So Samson set his might 


curving 


against the temple pillars. Lowes, with 7 


one sickening thought of blunt fingers 
rending that white throat, shut his eyes. 
He would not see Winter destroy his 
young wife, see Winter’s reason crash 
in the-ruins of his illusions. There 
was a crack of splintered wood, a rip 
of tearing canvas, another and another. 
Then silence. Lowes feared to open his 
eyes. Winter spoke. 

“It didn’t do her justice.” 

That sounded so banal, so common- 
place, that Lowes did open his eyes © 
then, opened them like a sleeper who 
feels sunlight cut across a nightmare. 
Winter was looking at paint stains on 
his square-tipped fingers. Then blink- 
ing, as if he, too, were shaking off 
nightmare, he met Lowes’ gaze and tried 
to smile. He said again that it didn’t do 
her justice. André waved a graceful 
hand. ' 

“By no means,” said André. Even 
André sounded commonplace, forth- 
right instead of feline. Lowes looked 
at his empty easel and flinched before 
the truth as André went on. “It was 
not Madame Winter. Always of the 
husband and baby she thought. Al 
ways. Even in dancing. No abandon. 
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No passion.” A turn of his wrist to- 
ward an indefinite huddle on the floor. 
“That?” cried André. “Ah, that was 
” a Salome. Beautiful. A flawless paint- 
ing in color and texture, but neverthe- 
less quite false.” False? ‘Then not all 
Lowes’ 
gathered secrets concerning them held 
so much of truth as Winter’s gossamer 
illusions. Lowes forced his eyes to fol- 
low André’s gestures toward the shape- 
less hummock of canvas that had been 
“The Laughing Picture.” “Not mon- 


3 


paint and canvas and slow- ° 


sieur’s wife “at all,” André finished, 
“merely—a—monk’s chimera.” 

Now Winter was talking. He was 
the old John Winter, trying in halting 
fashion to translate wistful apology 
into terms of indemnities. 

“If you would say how much,” he 
begged. “I have no standards about 
these things, no way of measuring art.” 

Lowes tugged painfully at his gray 
mustache. 

“Tt wasn’t art,” 
do her justice.” 


he said. “It didn’t— 


F PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM, the tirelgss writer of novels, short stories, plays, 
* and movie scenarios, on his recent visit to America, discovered the reason 


why American women have such a 


heim. 


“jolly good time.” 
million more men than women in America. 


There are about two 
Reason enough, says Mr. Oppen- 


In England the figures are reversed, and Mr. Oppenheim admits they 


would $e willing—more than willing—to send over to America half of the 
two million if the American men wanted them, but as they are so charmingly 
supplied at home he’s afraid they don’t! 
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THE high cost of wives has increased a hundred per cent in the Sudan, Lord 

Dewar declared in an address before the Leysian Mission in London. 
“Before the war,” he said, “a wife could be got for four spearheads. 

the price has doubled; one has to pay eight spearheads. 

it used to be four cows ; now the price is seven cows.” 


cease? 


NEW solution has been found for the demands of fashion. If you are 

lamenting your inability to indulge in a new sport skirt, just preémpt the 
small Oriental in front of the fireplace—and there you are! The rug has been 
launched as the very newest thing in skirts. But one is moved to. wonder—if 
rugs are to take the place of skirts—what will be used to replace the rugs. 


$ 


WIVES should stay out at night as often as husbands,” declared Mrs. Henry 
S. Barker, in an address before the Eastern Federation of Women’s Clubs 
at its last general meeting. “Young married women have enough trouble at 


home, including their husbands, to entitle them to at least a few nights of freedom.” 
7—Ains. 


Now 
In the cattle country 
Will the profiteering never 
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John Wilkes 


IVE me fifteen minutes start with 
any woman and I can cut 
out the handsomest man in 

Europe!” 
The braggart who made this an- 
nouncement was not the fine-looking, 


graceful, lady-killer one naturally pic- 


tures. On the contrary, he was known 

s “the ugliest man in England.” His 
features were so ill-assembled as to 
make him positively grotesque. He had 
a decided squint. He had a flattened 
nese and heavy jaws. Moreover, he 
could not speak without lisping. Yet 
he made good his boast over and over 
again, as many better-looking rivals 
learned to their chagrin. 

He was at once the homeliest and the 
most fascinating man of his day—the 
notorious John Wilkes. 

Much of his time was spent in jail, 
and much more of it in avoiding jail. 
Between times, he posed as an “idol of 
the people.” But, no matter whether 
he was on the crest of fortune’s wave 
or submerged beneath it, whether he 
was in prison dodging bailiffs or running 
for Parliament, he found time to make 
love and even to write about it. 

He was the son of a wealthy distiller, 
and was born in Clerkenwell, London, 


on October 17, 1727. The figure seve 
seemed to have a sort of mystic signifi- 7 
cance throughout his life. Ip fact, the © 
principal events in his history abound 7 
in sevens—and he was seventy years 
old when he died! 
John was educated at Hertford and 
Aylesbury. Then he was.sent to the | 
University of Leyden. There, he fell 4 
in with some lively and talented boon ~ 
companions, and managed to have a ™ 
gorgeous time all through his college 
days. 
In spite of John’s gay life and the = 
swiftness of the pace he kept, he be- ~ 
came a brilliant classical scholar. As 
a final fling before settling down he ™ 
took a trip through Holland, Flanders ~ 
and Germany, seeing everything through © 
the rose-colored glasses of youth. And, 7 
wherever he went, the women he met — 
found him irresistible. ’ 
“Jack could have tempted Cornelia 
from the path of virtue,” said Sargeant 4 
Glynn, his devoted friend. He might. 7 
have added that “Jack” not only could, ~ 
but did, tempt many all too willing Cor- > 
nelias to step aside in those early, care- 
free days of roistering. 
Then, on his return home, his spirits 
experienced-a sudden drop. His family 7 
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told him they had picked out a wife 
for him. She was Mary Mead, only 
daughter of a rich London grocer—and 
she was ten years older than poor Jack. 
Moreover, she was solemn and staid 
and had no sympathy with, or under- 
standing of his own wild spirits. Mary 
was amazingly deficient in all social 
graces. Her middle-class breeding and 
kill-joy manner totally unfitted her for 
society. 

A less congenial match could hardly 
be imagined. It was made—not in 
heaven—but in the scheming brains. of 
the two mothers. Mrs, Wilkes had an 
eye for money; and Mary Mead un- 
doubtedly had cash, whatever else she 
lacked. Mrs. Mead had an uninterest- 
ing daughter to marry off; and young 
Wilkes was brilliant and attractive 
enough to turn the head of any would-be 
mother-in-law, in spite of his hideous 
face. 

And then, added to all this, Mary 
wanted him. She wanted him very 
much indeed. She had fallen a victim 
to his odd charm, even before she actu- 
ally met him, 

So, when Jack came back “to his own 
home town,” everything was over but 
the rice throwing and the old shoes, or 
whatever missiles wedding guests were 
wont to fling at defenseless eighteenth- 
century brides and grooms. 

Jack did not wish to marry the girl. 
She seems ‘to have been one of the few 
women of his acquaintance to whom he 
never tried to make love. He was fas- 
cinating enough to have found an 
equally rich wife nearer his own age. 
3ut he consented to the union to please 
his mother. 

The ill-omened wedding took place 
at St. John’s Church, Clerkenwell, Soon 
afterward the couple started housekeep- 
ing in Aylesbury. 

The grocer’s selfish daughter made no 
attempt to adorn her new position. 
Having acquired the fascinating Wilkes 
as a husband, it did not occur to her to 


try to keep him. She sat back smugly 
and watched the world go by, carrying 
her talented husband with it. 

Wilkes tried to make the best of 
things, but his stodgy wife bored him 
horribly. He used a good-sized slice 
of her fortune in fixing up-and improv- 
ing their Buckinghamshire estate; but 
after a few months of wedded misery, 
they made matters worse by going to 
live with the bride’s mother in town. 
If anything at all was needed to com- 
plete their unhappiness, Mrs. Mead sup- 
plied it. Having schemed to make the _ 
match, she now became a powerful in- » 
strument in breaking it. 

The pair worried along for a while. 
Finally a little daughter was born to 
them. But, instead of bringing the hus- 
band and wife together, Mary’s lack of 
love for the baby—whom Wilkes idol- 
ized—thrust them further apart. There 
was a series of family rows, which cul- 
minated in a separation. Wilkes left his 
wife and mother-in-law to go their own 
sweet way; and, with baby Polly, he 
went his: He wrote: 


My marriage was a sacrifice to Mammon, 


not to'Venus. I stumbled at the very thresh- 
old of the Temple of Matrimony. 

Once free of his wife, Wilkes plunged 
recklessly into the gay life he loved. 
His magnetism drew men and women 
alike to him. He was “hail fellow well 
met” with every one. To high and low, 


‘peer and commoner, relatives, friends, 


and acquaintances, he was “Jack.” 
Even to the public he was “Jack 
Wilkes.” 

“Jack has great variety of talk,” sums 
up Doctor Johnson. “Jack is a scholar, 
and Jack has the manners of a gentle- 
man.” 

There were many riotous parties at 
his quarters in Westmiaster. To one of 
these gatherings came Betty Spooner, 
brought as guest by Jack’s friend, 
Thomas Potter. It was a case of Beauty 
and the Beast. Beauty fell hopelessly 
in love with the ugly Beast, who amused 
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himself in turn by flirting outrageously 
with Beauty. The girl was brilliant and 
- finely educated. Before the evening had 
fairly begun, they had both forgotten 
Potter’s existence, 

For a time Jack found Betty more 
than ‘worth while. Their flirtation 
flamed into an intrigue which burned it- 
self out by the very brightness of its 
fire. 

After this Wilkes had scores of pass- 
ing affairs. 

Pretty Nancy Brown danced her way 
into his heart and out again, to make 
room .for Kitty Towler, Lucy Ballard, 
Mrs. Gardner, and many others who 
adored him, and who managed to hold 
his fickle fancy for a brief time. 

In 1757, Jack was elected to Parlia- 
ment with the help of his friend Potter, 
and of William Pitt. Here he won no- 
tice as a violent orator. Then he found 


an even wider scope for expressing his 
views by publishing a paper called The 


North Briton. Political attacks in this 
paper at once got him into hot water, 
and he was lodged in prison. 

No sooner was the door locked behind 
him than he became an object of adora- 
tion to all women who knew of his in- 
carceration. The little winged god spent 
much time flying in and out between 
prison bars. 

Among the worshipers at the political 
martyr’s shrine, was Mary Otto. She 
has the distinction of being the first 
woman Wilkes ever really loved. She 
was slender, with a lilylike grace, and 
pretty as a Dresden-china shepherdess. 
As Jack could not go to her, she came 
to him. And she did not bother to bring 
a chaperon along. 

This affair went on happily until, one 
day, a famous alderman of the city of 
London named Barnard—a good friend 
of Wilkes’—brought his wife to see the 
interesting prisoner. Thereafter, Mrs. 

Jarnard made many calls at the prison. 
But she always omitted to bring her 
husband, or to tell him of her visits. 
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Mary Otto passed out of existence” 
as far as Wilkes was concerned. Mrs, 7 
Barnard claimed all his attention. 
ters constantly passed between the two. 
There were numberless clandestine 
meetings. The ill-used husband guessed 
nothing at the time. But later, when 
Wilkes had risen to be lord mayor, 
he reaped an unpleasant reward for his 
treachery to his friend. ~ 

Mrs. Barnard, it seems, had a belated 
attack of conscience. A vision of her 
dead child came to her, and caused her 
to fling herself on her knees in front 
of her scandalized husband and confess 
her guilty love for Wilkes. She omitted 
none of the details of the prison love 
affair. Barnard was an invalid at the 
time, and could not hunt up Wilkes. So 
he wrote asking Wilkes to come to him. 

After some delay, Wilkes betook him- 
self to the Barnard home in Berkeley 
Square and denied the whole story from 
beginning to end. Barnard then said 
quietly : 

“T will send for my wife.” 

“I never argue with a lady,” was 
Wilkes’ pleasant retort as he turned and 
beat a retreat as fast as possible from 
the room and from the house, 


A few days later, Barnard sent. 


Wilkes another envelope. This inclosed 


a copy of the injured husband’s will in 
which Wilkes had been left forty thou- 
sand dollars in money, and ten thousand 
dollars in valuable books and prints. 

“These legacies were all canceled to- 
day,” was the only word that came with 
the document. 

But to go back to Wilkes’ sojourn in 
prison. After everything had been made 
as pleasant for him there as possible, 
his friends paid his debts and the public 
got him freed. Just after he was out he 
met Marianne de Charpillon. 

“She was a coquette with the face of a 
child, and a heart of steel,” Wilkes said 
of her later, 

Marianne was a beautiful French- 
woman, about thirty years old. Her eyes 
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were a soft blue, her hair chestnut with 
gold lights in it. She was tall and grace- 
ful, with very tiny feet and hands. 
Wilkes became devoted to her and 
haunted her home at Chelsea. Marianne 
more than returned his love. She idol- 
ized him. He soon established her and 
her mother in a house in town, and 
there she reigned for four years. 

Marianne was herself a heartbreaker. 
She had had a number of affairs before 
she. met Wilkes, the most famous of 
which was that with Casanova. But in 
Wilkes she found her real master. Ca- 
pricious and high-tempered, to Jack she 
was all gentleness and humility. Then, 
one night, she became jealous over his 
attentions to another woman. There 
was a terrible quarrel. Marianne lost 
control of her temper to such an extent 
that Wilkes, who was already beginning 
to tire, made it an excuse to break with 
her forever and to turn to pastures new. 

Soon after his release from prison 

Wilkes had printed an “Essay on 
_Woman” that brought down upon him 
the condemnation of all England. 
Pope’s “Essay on Man,” was one of the 
great poems of the day. And the “Es- 
say on Woman” was a rhymed effusion 
along the same lines, yet so unbeliev- 
ably cynical gnd brutal in its attack on 
womanhood that every chivalrous man 
felt outraged. 

Strangely enough, the poem seems to 
have enhanced Wilkes’ lure as a heart- 
breaker, instead of making women de- 
test him. Not only “the ugliest man in 
England,” but also—as the essay proved 
—the avowed insulter of the other sex, 
he nevertheless grew more and more 
popular with women, His magnetism 
offset his ugliness. His charm of man- 
ner made people forgive the profane and 
vulgar language which he uSed, 

The courts branded the essay as “an 
impious libel,” and ordered Wilkes’ ar- 
rest. Parliament slammed its doors in 
his face. The police hunted for him, 
but he was not to be found. 
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About this time, he fought a duel— 
supposedly over a political quarrel; but, 
it is said, a woman had more to do 
with it than had politics. At any rate, 
Wilkes ran across to Paris until the 
unsavory affair should blow over. And 
there he stayed, eluding the British po- 
lice and killing time with the French 
women who made fools of themselves 
over him. 

During his visit to France he met 
Mademoiselle Dufort. She was a 
wicked, but extremely pretty woman— 
and she found Wilkes utterly irresistible. 
The man flung himself into this intrigue 
with ardor for a while, and it became the 
talk of Paris. But as soon as Wilkes 
thought the authorities at home had for- 
gotten his misdeeds, he turned his back 
on the gay French city, returned to Eng- 
land and forgot Mademoiselle Dufort. 

Again he was elected to Parliament. 
He was promptly arrested on the former 
charges. But the people at large had 
learned to adore him. They looked on 
him as a martyr to tyranny. On his way 
to prison the mob rescued him from the 
police. When Parliament met, the mob 
escorted him to the House of Commons 
in order to guard him from further 
arrest. 

The militia were ordered to disperse 
the crowd, and a riot followed in which 
many people were hurt and one man 
was killed. Wilkes openly- denounced 
this as a “massacre” and accused the 
secretary of state of having planned 
it. For this he was again expelled 
from Parliament. The people at once 
reélected him, and kept on reélecting 
him as fast as the courts declared each 
election void! : 

Wilkes, who was in prison at this 
time, was hailed not only as a martyr, 
but as the Champion of Liberty. He 
became the most popular man in Eng- 
land. Public opinion at last secured his 
freedom and made him lord mayor 
of London. This was the apex of his 
career. His position in society was 





thereafter unquestioned. King and 
court made peace with him. © 

George III. spoke of him as “the most 
monstrous, well-bred lord mayor” he 
had ever met. 

A wave of this popularity crossed the 
seas. In 1772, when a band of pioneers 
from Corinecticut founded a Pennsyl- 
vania town, they named it Wilkes-Barre, 
in honor of John Wilkes and his col- 
league, Isaac Barre. 

The man was wholly unprincipled. 
He had no love for the people and never 
rendered them any important service. 
Yet the same wondrous charm that 

~ gained him the hearts of women, won 
him also the devotion of the masses. 

Years later, in speaking to George 
III. of his loyal friend, Sargeant Glynn, 
he said: 

“Ah, sir! He was a Wilkite, which 
I never was.” 

At another time, not long before his 
death, he was crossing the street when 
he was recognized by an old apple 
woman. Rising shakily to her full 
height, the woman curtsied and shouted 
in a cracked voice: 

“Wilkes and liberty !” 

“Shut up, you old fool,” said Wilkes, 
laughing and throwing her a sovereign. 
“That was all over thirty years ago!” 

Yet, to give the devil his due, Wilkes 
was always warm-hearted. He was also 
most*generous and hospitable to his poor 
relations and to any old friends who had 
fallen on evil days. 

As a relaxation from political cares, 
Wilkes was wont to run down to Bath; 
and there he met and infatuated the 
lovely songbird, Betty Linley, who after- 
ward married Richard Brinsley Sheri- 
dan. 

All the fashionable world was to be 
seen, each day, in the Pump Room at 
Bath; and thither flocked a crowd of 
charming women at the hour when John 
Wilkes might be expected -to stroll 
through the room. 


aye 
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His Bath love affairs were legion 
Maria Molineux, the Brereton girls) 
Amelia. Arnold and many others fel}? 
under the spell of his ugly countenance, © 

But the one really serious love of his 
life was Maria Stafford. Had the two 
met in earlier years, and been able to 


marry, Wilkes’ whole future might 7 
He would have | 


have been different. 
made Maria an ideal husband. The © 
bond of sympathy and understanding 
between the two was very great. J 
But when Fate brought them to- ~ 
gether, the woman was already married 4 
to a brute of a husband named William = 
Stafford. 
Wilkes and she were seat mates at a 


dinner at Bath, in 1778. The man’s a 


eg 


brilliancy arrested Mrs. Stafford’s ine 
terest at once. 


heartbreaker, she could not resist play- © 


ing with fire. Their romance enveloped 7 
them in a rosy mist. They carried ona > 


fervid correspondence in French. Wilkes 


sent his sweetheart bouquets with love © 


notes hidden in the hearts of the flowers. 
They lived only for each other. 


Then, in the heyday of their happi- © 


ness, came Fate in the form of a worthy 


old family friend, who first tried to a 
make Mrs. Stafford give up Wilkes. & 
Then, finding this impossible, she went 4 


to Wilkes, called him a “cold-blooded, — 
selfish blackguard and told him in very 
plain language that he was bringing 


social and moral ruin on Maria Stafford, ~ 


To Wilkes’ everlasting credit be it ~ 


said that his love for Mrs. Stafford was’ 


so deep and sincere that, for the sake of 
her reputation, he agreed to end the in- 


trigue. There was a_ heartbreaking | 


good-by scene, and everything was overt. 7 

Yet, the two remained close friends all © 

their lives. j 
Wilkes could not keep himself out of 


the way of love affairs for long. And 4 


women continued to go mad over him | 


to the day of his death, but Maria Staf- 4 


Though she had her 7 
position as social leader to guard, though ~ 
she knew Wilkes to be an outrageous 
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ford was the one and only woman among 
his myriad sweethearts to whom he gave 
his whole ‘love. 

In 1790, Wilkes was elected cham- 
berlain of the City of London, a post 
which he held until his death. Strange 


to say, although he was wildly reckless ~ 


with his own money, he made an admir- 
able and economical guardian of the 
city’s finances. 

In his old age Wilkes found a beauti- 
ful summer home at Sandham Cottage, 
in the Isle of Wight. The sea winds 
swept about him as he wandered through 
his lovely gardens or sat idly by his fish 
pond, dreaming of Maria Stafford. 

When his old friends visited him in 
his garden, he was wont to take them to 
a Doric column crowned with a Latin 
inscription to some dead and gone 
Churchill. After the friend had : duti- 
fully admired the column, Wilkes care- 
lessly touched a spot in the pedestal and 
—presto! The pedestal suddenly 


changed to an eighteenth-century bar, 


full of fine old liqueurs, One cannot 
help wondering at such a device for 
toddy blossoms in a garden that flowered 
centuries before “dry agents” were 
even thought of! 

Old friends and old enemies alike, 
journeyed over to the Isle of Wight to 
see John Wilkes. 


His popularity grew- 
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greater instead of less as his strength 
failed. A visit to him at Sandham Cot- 
tage became a fashionable pilgrimage. 

Jovial to the last, the King of Hearts 
loved to speak of himself as “The late 
John Wilkes.” 

He was tended by his faithful 
daughter Polly, for whom his devotion. 
never flagged. Just before he died he 
asked for something to drink. As Polly 
gave him the glass, he looked toward her 
with the ghost of his whimsical, quiz- — 
zical smile; and with a flash of his old 
gallantry whispered : 

“T drink to the health of my beloved 
and excellent daughter.” 

Then he fell back on his pillow, dead. 

His tomb bears the inscription: 

In this place are interred the remains of 
John Wilkes, A Friend of Liberty. 

Few men have been more beloved. 

Few men, perhaps, have less deserved 
love. 

Yet, after more than two centuries 
have passed, a slight, intangible breath 
of Wilkes’ fascination is borne to us, 
and one finds one’s self laying the heavy 
burden of his shortcomings at stodgy 
Mary Mead’s door—whether they be- 
long there or not. If, in his youth, he 
could have married winsome Maria 
Stafford—things ‘might have been dif- 


SHORE LEAVE 


| SPENT a single day with you; 

You took my love away with you; 
You think my heart will stay with you, 
And you will be its jailer. 


But I have called it home again; 
My foolish heart won’t roam again, 
Or wander o’er the foam again, 
With any fickle sailor. 


Rae ALLEN. 
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tive reiteration of the monotone 
of a drum as, unyielding before 
the protest of the man at the other end 
of the phone, he repeated over and over: 

“Buy, Thornton, buy!’ His broad, 
vigorous shoulders squared with de- 
termination as he bent to the receiver. 

“Haw many shares?” Thornton asked 
weakly, finally capitulating. 

“Ten thousand,” Carey answered, 
with the firmness of calculated assur- 
ance. 

Hanging up the receiver, he sat back 
in his chair, a smile of triumph curling 
the corners of his thin, straight mouth. 

The next half hour while he dictated 
to his stenographer there was not the 
slightest betrayal of the fact that his 
whole future hung upon the turn of the 
tide on the floor of the big building 
seething with madmen three~ blocks 
away. As he finished the last letter the 
phone at his elbow buzzed dully. He 
took up the receiver deliberately. 

“You, Thornton? Yes, hello. os 
Turned the tide, eh? I thought so. I 
guess the day is won for the Isabella, 
all right. Not so mad now, Thornton? 

° Thanks, old man. We'll have 
a celebration soon.” 

The momentary laxing of his muscles 
as he sank into his chair was the only 
sign of the strain of the last half hour. 

The stenographer, gathering together 
her papers, was starting for the door. 

“Oh, never mind about those letters 
to-day, Miss Merrivale,” he called. “I 


. J OHN CAREY’S voice had the posi- 


By Katherine Glover 


think we'll make the rest of the after- 
noon a holiday.” 

As Carey took in the full import of 
Thornton’s news a sense of triumphing 
power. swept through him like an electric 
current. Every trace of timidity, of 
hesitation was wiped out of his mind, 
Though he was a silent man, of deep 
reserves, at that moment he felt that he 
could have faced a vast audience and 
carried them off their feet with the story 
of his victory. With his single faith and 
determination he had saved the ‘Isabella 
Mine. An hour ago it could have been _ 
thrust into oblivion for another half 
century and the world would have been 
the loser. But he had saved it. Next 
to the deep, inarticulate love he had for 
his wife the Isabella Mine was the one 
great interest of his life. 

The connection between the two ab-- 
sorbing loyalties he permitted himself 
was subtle and close linked. For a long 
time he had felt, without clearly defining 
it to himself, that success with one meant 
success with the other. If he could 
breast the tide of opposition and skepti- 
cism that waged war with him over the 
possibilities of the Isabella he would win 
back from his wife something he was in 
danger of losing, which perhaps he 
never truly had won in the ten years of 
their marriage. So he had thrown him- 
self into studying the mine from every 
possible angle, neglecting everything else 
for the big issues that were at stake. 

Now he had won and there remained 
to lay his triumph at the feet of the 
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woman he loved. Involuntarily he 
turned to the picture in the silver frame 
that faced him on the desk and as he 
did so the figures of the calendar fairly 
jumped out at‘ him—April twelfth. In 
the absorption, the final concentration 
on the Isabella he had forgotten that this 
was¢he anniversary of their. wedding. 

Picking up the picture, he studied the 
uptilted, delicately lovely face with its 
baffling, deep-set eyes. 

What gift could he choose that would 
make this anniversary stand out sig- 
nificantly, that would symbolize in 
beauty sand value the love that had 
banked up through the years of their 
marriage? He had always dreamed of 
giving Carolyn some day a string of 
pearls, rich, perfect in their purity, 
matching the creamy loveliness of her 
skin. And he realized suddenly that 
to-day’s events made the dream a pos- 
sibility. In no other way could he 
tell her more eloquently of the victory 
of the Isabella. . 

He called up Barton, an acquaintance 
“who was connected with Carter & 
Black, uptown jewelers, and made an 
appointment, then he reserved a table 
for two at the Ritz for dinner, and left 
the office. , 

At Carter & Black’s he had to wait 
while Barton finished with another cus- 
tomer. He could hear the two men 
within the private salesroom discussing 
the points of a diamond-and-pearl 
brooch. At last the door opened and 
Barton appeared, ushering out a large 
man with an air of sleek prosperity in 
his clothes and the stamp of indulgence 
in his heavy face. 

“You have the address?” he asked of 
Barton with just the faintest flick of a 
smile as he lifted a jaunty cane to his 
forehead by way of salute. 

The salesman nodded and then beck- 
oned Carey into the salesroom, chuckling 
with amusement. As he shook hands he 
leaned toward Carey and whispered the 
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name of a man well known in finan- 
cial circles. , 

“For his latest,” he said with a shrug, 
pointing to the open case on the table 
with its treasure of diamonds and pearls 
just purchased. 

Intent upon his own gift, Carey felt 
a moment’s repulsion which he tried tc 
cover with a smile. 

‘The room into which he had been 
shown with its pale-gray walls of silk 
damask and high wainscoting exactly 
toning was as exquisite as the lining of 
a jewel case, but its exotic note made 
Carey feel uncomfortable, out of place. 

“What can I do for you, old man?” 
asked Barton. 

“I want a string of pearls for my 
wife,” answered Carey awkwardly. 

“Your wife,” repeated Barton with 
just a faint hint of emphasis, adding 
with a short laugh: “Nothing like 
Morton in yours, eh?” 

“No,” answered Carey with the slight- 
est click of his jaw. 

Barton opened the drawers of a case 
against the wall and took out several 
boxes, displaying necklaces of fragile, 
white gems. 

He quoted the prices and compared 
the merits, studying unobserved the face 
of his customer. 

Carey picked up the strings one by 
one hesitantly as he might have touched 
a strange woman’s hair. 

“T don’t know much about these 
things, Barton. I'll have to depend upon 
you, but I want the best you have. You 
see, it is a special present, tenth anni- 
versary of our marriage, but it’s more 
than that. I’ve always wanted to give 
my wife a necklace of pearls. I’ve never 
given her many presents. I don’t like 
giving halfway things. I’d rather sum 
it all up in one big gift. Maybe I’m 
wrong as perhaps I’m wrong in not be- 
ing able to tell what I feel. Women are 
funny, Barton. A man never quite 
knows them, not even his own wife. I 
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want these pearls to say a lot that I . 
can’t seem to get into words.” 

He brought himself up with a short 
laugh. The success of the Isabella must 
have gone to his head. It seemed to 
have loosened his tongue like wine. 

Barton became more polite and in- 
terested. He brought out the rarest 
pearls of the firm’s stock and laid them 
on the table and, as he lifted them one 
by oné, his fingers seemed to caress.the 
jewels. 

“T’ve made a study of pearls,” he said. 
“You could hardly fool me on their 
. worth if you blindfolded me. I know 
the very feel of them. Pearls are as 
beautiful as women, as beautiful and 
as deceptive.” He laughed cynically. 
“At the heart of every pearl there’s a 
parasite, as usually there is at the heart 
of a woman. Pearls are an abnormality, 
a beautiful accident.of nature.” 

“Damn it, Barton, don’t spoil them 
for me. I’ve always thought pearls the 
purest jewels in the world. As to’ 
women—I guess we don’t agree there.” 

“You ‘can’t spoil pearls,” answered 
Barton. “You may know that they 
were, at the start, nothing but a grain of 
sand itching in the side of an oyster, but 
that takes no whit from their perfection, 
their beauty. They fascinate one like 
a beautiful woman. Men like the un- 
expected, the abnormal, the thing that 
tricks them.” 

As he talked he took from a case a 
string of pearls that glowed softly, 
warmly beneath the light and drew it 
reverently across the palm of his hand. 

“I have saved this for the last. You 
_ ean search the country over and you will 
not find a more perfect string—larger, 
more costly, perhaps—but in the perfec- 
tion of the gems, the tone, the matching, 
you can find nothing to surpass them. 
They hardly vary the fraction of an 
inch in size.” He placed them on a bed 
of white cotton beneath the strong light 
of an unshaded electric globe and they 
stood the test without showing a blemish, 
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‘his mind purely a utilitarian object, yet 











lustrous, live, with a tint of the palest 
blue like the veins in Carolyn’s temples,” 

The moment he saw them Carey knew” 
that they belonged to her. He closed ™ 
the purchase quickly, glad to be rid of © 
Barton and his chatter, walked out into 
the street with the case in the inner 7 
pocket of his coat. He’ was mote con. 7 
scious of happiness than he ever re- 7 
membered to have been in his life, with # 
a sense of achievement, of perfect vin- 7 
dication. z 

.As he walked down the Avenue a © 
clock struck four. He wondered if 7 
Carolyn were at home and what her 7 
surprise would be to see him there in ~ 
the middle of the afternoon. He had % 
never gone home on a week day since | 
they had been married, always observing © 
rigidly the hours of business. But now 7 
he had achieved his hour of relaxation © 
when he and Carolyn could enjoy the 7 
fruits of his years of grilling work. 

As he reached for his key to open © 
the door he Weard the faint ring of the ~ 
phone inside and he saw Carolyn hurry ~ 
across the hall to answer it. He smiled 7 
at her half-running gait, part of the im- 
pulsive eagerness that was characteristi¢ 
of her. 

Closed within the little booth in the ~ 
hall she did not hear him come in © 
Through the glass door he could see her ~ 
in the rose-lined recess which she had, 
through some impulse, chosen to adorn 
like a tiny boudoir. The whim had been 
absurd to him since a telephone waS to © 




































as with everything she did he had looked 
on indulgently. 

As he watched her delicate profile out- 
lined against the rose of the paneling he 
admitted that it was a becoming setting 
for her. Leaning to the instrument, her 
face flushed softly, one hand lifted, he © 
had a flashing impression of a glorified 4 
confessional box and she a penitent who 
might have made a priest forget his mis- 
sion. 

He opened the door of the coat closet © 
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next to the booth to hang up his things 
and as he did this he heard in Carolyn’s 
voice, muffled as it was through the wall, 
a note that held him, a breathless, eager 
quality that was strange. . 

“I want to come, Warren, more than 
I can tell you, but I really don’t think 
I* should.” 

Carey closed the door of the closet 
softly, shutting himself in. He could 
hear a faint, buzzing sound while the 
person at the other end of the: line 
talked, ' 

The buzz stopped. 

“Yes, I know I have,” said Carolyn, 
“but to-night I have a _ feeling I 
shouldn’t. I’m afraid, Warren.” 

Once more the hushed silence, with 
that steady clicking against the drum 
of the receiver. 

“IT do, Warren. You know that.” 
Her voice was tender, assuring. 

Through the wall Carey heard some- 
thing like a quick, catching sob as she 
said : 

“No, John will be working, of course. 
He has every night for weeks. I don’t 
know why I feel like this.” There fol- 
lowed a half-choked laugh and then, as 
if she threw fear to the winds, she an- 
swered some fresh plea excitedly: “I 
will, then, Warren. It will be a last 
gala evening. You mustn’t come here. 
I'll meet you—at seven, the Ritz.” 

Carey heard the door of the booth 
open and close, and swift, hurrying 
steps up the stairs. 

Opening the closet door, he half stum- 
bled into the hall. 

“Warren Littleton, Warren Little- 
ton,” he repeated heavily to himself as 
he made his way toward his study. His 
mind for the moment took im nothing 
further than that. He had to make a 


big adjustment, and that was the. first’. 


step—to realize that the oldest friend he 
had in the world, whom he would have 
trusted with his very life, would play 
him a trick like this. The thought of 
Carolyn he could not face just now. It 
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was just a stabbing, sickening pain 
around his heart. It was a blackness 
that swam before his eyes and blotted 
out the light, something that would pass 
or he would surely suffocate. 
couldn’t live with anything that hurt like 
that. . 

Within the quiet dimness of his study 
he sat at his desk with his head in his 
hands and tried to clear his brain, to 
shake himself free of the nightmare. 
Slowly, clearly he went over what he 
had heard, repeating it to himself, try- 
ing to recapture the tones of Carolyn’s 


voice, to piece together the words that © 


had evoked them. Little by little inci- 
dents that had escaped him through the 
months past swept over him, small eva- 
sions which he recalled vividly now, a 
note to Carolyn in Littleton’s handwrit- 
ing which he had observed one morn- 
ing, and quickly forgotten. He had to 
face the bare ugliness of the disclosure 
which he had stumbled upon. The af- 
fair between them must have been of 
months’ standing, perhaps of years’, 
maybe ever since Littleton’s return 
from the West. It could hardly have 
antedated that. 

Carey thought bitterly of his elation 
of an hour before, of his plans for their 
anniversary. He drew the jewel case 
from his pocket and, turning on the ~ 
reading lamp, held the pearls before 
him. He recalled with sudden vividness 
what Barton had said, “At the heart of 
every pearl is a parasite.” “They are 
as beautiful as women and as deceptive.” 
How he had hated the suggestion. 

“Other women maybe,” he had said to 
himself happily, “but not Carolyn.” 

Under the light the round, lustrous 
balls seemed to take on a sinister look. 
He fancied he could detect the imperfec- 
tion at their hearts, buried beneath the 
layers of shimmering, white — beauty. 
The mystery of women was as baffling 
as these gems brought from the waters 
of tropical seas, their falseness could be 


as hidden beneath beauty as the imper- 7 
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fection at the heart of the pearls. He 
remembered with clear memory a simple 
brooch of jet surrounded by pearls 
which his mother had always worn on 
dress occasions. It had been her one 
jewel and he had thought the pearls 
against her throat rarely lovely. They 
had given him his first love for pearls. 
Had they, too, had the taint of imper- 
fection? So deep had the poison of dis- 
trust entered his soul that for the mo- 
ment he could almost imagine that there 
might have been some flaw in the nature 
of the mother he had adored. 

How long he sat there Carey did not 
know. He heard at last his wife’s step 
on the stairs and quickly thrust the 
pearls into his pocket as she turned the 
handle of the door. She would be sur- 
prised, he knew, to see him. 

With instinctive protectiveness even 
in his hour of bitterness he turned to 
the desk as if absorbed, to give her a 
moment. for’ preparation. 

He did not turn until she spoke. 

“Why, John, how do you happen to 
be here?” 

“I wanted to look up some papers,” 
he said lamely, avoiding her eyes. 

“How long have you been here?” 
There was a little catch in her voice. 

“Not long,” he said slowly. This time 
his eyes swept over her with one com- 
prehensive glance. He saw that she 
wore a new evening gown of silver cloth 
which made her figure look as slim as a 
swaying reed. And her hair with its 
lights of bronze and gold was bound 
with narrow fillets of silver. Over her 
arm hung the soft folds of a pomegran- 
ate-colored evening wrap. He had never 
seen her so wholly lovely and alluring. 
He was torn between the desire to take 
her in his arms and denand her loyalty 
to him alone, and the desire to strike and 
wound her loveliness as she had struck 
at the roots of his faith. Outwardly he 
was utterly controlled, quiet, coolly with- 
drawn, with an air of abstraction. 

From beneath the droop of her long 
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lashes she studied him a moment and © 
attributed the drawn weariness of his 
face, his aldofness, to the absorption 
and worry of business. 

“Working again to-night, John?” 

“As usual,” he answered dully, his 
eyes centered on the long glove she was 
struggling to fasten. 

“The Harrisons called up. 
wanted us for dinner. 
you might 4 , 

He didn’t let her finish. 

“Sorry, it’s impossible,” he said 
shortly. The lie was horrible to him. 

Her relief was too great to be hidden, 
but something in his manner held her a 
moment. She drew closer and caught 
the lapels of his coat in her gloved fin- 
gers. 

“Old Woof, Woof”—it was her name 
for him when he was silent and brooa- 
ing—‘“aren’t you the least bit afraid to 
let me go out alone?” She laughed’ 
mockingly. 

He tried to sting her with the words, 
“No, I trust you,” but they stuck in his 
throat. He couldn’t make them come. 
It was easier just to pretend to kiss the 
top of her head, but the faint odor of 
roses sweeping up to him made him sud- 
denly sick. 

She hesitated a moment about her 
wrap. 

“You'd better put it on,” he said and 
held it for her. He thought her hands 
trembled slightly as they slipped into 
the wide sleeves. 

“Don’t sit up for me,” she called 
to him from the doorway, and did not 
wait to hear his answer. 

The front door closed and he heard, 
the soft pur of the car as it started. 

When she was gone Carey faced him- 
self despicably. Why had he let her go 
to keep her tryst? What was he wait- 
ing for? Was the blood in his veins 
water that he stood and talked to her as 
if nothing had happened? Men killed 
for things like this. 

His wretchedness mowed him down in 


They - 
I was hoping 
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sudden groveling despair. He dropped 
to his desk and buried his head in his 
hands, impotent before the waves of 
passionate anger and hatred that swept 
over him for the man he had trusted; 
plotting swift, primitive means of re- 
venge, yet hating himself more than he 
hated Littleton because he knew as he 
pictured each plot that he would not 
achieve it, that he would probably go on 
living his life undramatically, as if noth- 
ing had happened, as he had faced his 
wife just now. ‘What was there that 
locked his feelings so deep within him- 
self and made it impossible to break 
through to the surface with the expres- 
sions that frightened or charmed a 
woman like Carolyn? 

From thought of her his feelings 
glanced off. That was a hurt that went 
beyond the quiver or stir of emotion. 
It was as if the quick touch of white- 
hot iron had seared all the nerves at 
that sensitive point of his nature. The 
pain shot out at the ends of his nerves, 
but at the center there was no sensa- 
tion. He tried to think of her, to work 
himself up to hatred of her as a man 
pricks needles into a paralyzed arm, but 
there was no response. 

After a long while some impulse drew 
him up the stairs to his wife’s room. He 
pressed the button by the door, flooding 
the room with light, and stood looking 
about him. As the switching of the 
light had suddenly brought to his vision 
all the familiar objects of the room, so 
the little things that bore the traces of 
her personality brought her before him 
more poignantly real than she had been 
a little while before when she had 
touched him with her hands. There 
was the confusion of her clothes hastily 
thrown over chairs, awaiting the maid’s 
hands, the disorder of her dressing table 
with its pretty trinkets, the slippers by 
her bed, the faint odor of sachet from a 
half-open drawer of lingerie. It all 
enveloped him like a fine mist that per- 
meated his very soul until suddenly 
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every chord of his love of ten years 
throbbed with hunger for what he had 
lost. 

On the wall was a picture of her 
taken in her wedding dress. He stood 
before it, staring deep into the half- 
veiled eyes. Never, even to this day, 
had he been able to look into her eyes 
coolly and undisturbed. He had never 
been quite sure of their color. They 
seemed to hold veils of one color over 
another se that sometimes they were 
gray-green like the sea and sometimes, 
when she was stirred, they were deeply 
blue and again they held sparks of 
brown and of golden sunlight and the 
lashes were both brown and gold, ,frail 
curtains of mystery. 

Her beauty came back to him with 
stabbing sharpness, the delicate fineness 
of her features, the creamy softness of 
her skin, the flexible, provocative mouth 
that gave life and vivacity to her face, 
contradicting the dreaminess of her eyes. 
Why had she made him love her? Why 
had she married him, with his slow-go- 
ing, quiet ways, when she ‘might have 
chosen any one of a dozen others more 
akin to her? 

He had never really known her. He 
had been content to adore her, with a 
love that was the motive of his every 
coming and going, although he could 
not have made her understand, could 
not have put it in words, - The pearls 
were to have done that for him. He 
thought of what he had told Barton that 
afternoon and he laughed, a hard, bitter 
laugh. Had Barton known better than 
he what lay at the heart of women, as 
he had known what lay at the heart of 
pearls? 

He opened the case once more and 
Pushing aside the 
ivory toilet things on the dressing table 
he laid them there for a moment, alone 
in the center, conspicuous in their 
beauty. The consciousness of all the 
pearls had symbolized to him swept over 
him; of what they would have meant to 
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Carolyn if things had been as he had 
dreamed and she had come upon them 
lying like this upon her dressing table. 

They mocked him with their cool 
serenity. In a sudden fury he tore them 
from the case and his hand closed over 
them in an impulse to crush them as she 
had crushed his faith, but the touch of 
the hard jewels brought him back to his 
senses like words. of cold, irrevocable 
logic. The absurdity of his act, the 
absurdity of all he had been thinking 
swept over him. After all, what had 
happened? Was not his wife exactly 
the same person for whom he had 
bought the jewels a few hours before? 
Everything was as it had been for 
months, years perhaps, except that a 
few chance words had struck upon a 
cell of his brain. Why did it make such 
a difference just to know? Was there 


not some means by which a man might 
woo himself back into oblivion, draw the 
veil over his own brain? 

He stood for a moment looking into 


the mirror, searching his face with slow, 
deliberate gaze as if he looked at a 
stranger, repelled by the gray mist of 
weariness that filmed his eyes, by the 
tense lines of pain from nostril to mouth. 
All the swift visions of avenging his hurt 
returned to him. Life had beaten upon 
him. Now it was his turn to strike back, 
but his mind played over the primitive 
retaliatiorns he had conceived with whim- 
sical scorn as at a child’s toys newly out- 
grown. How easy they would have 


been, and how futile. But one course lay ~ 


open to him, sure, irrevocable, fraught 
with difficulties and adventures that were 
strange to him. Carey was the kind, 
once he saw his goal, to hew a straight 
path. Glancing at his watch he saw that 
it was nine o'clock. He recalled the 
table engaged at the Ritz. He closed 
the dodr behind him’and went to his 
room to dress. 

Half an hour later, freshly shaven, 
he turned to the mirror for the last 
adjusting touch to his evening tie as 
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a gladiator might have shifted his toga” 
before his entrance into the arena. He ~ 
did not see all that the mirror gave back, +” 
the quiet strength of the tall, compact 7 
figure, the accentuated outlines of the 
face ending in the strong molding of the © 
chin, the level, clear gaze of the eyés, 

At the door of the crystal room of the 7 
Ritz he paused just the fraction of a 7 
second for a final bracing while he 
glanced over the room, at the tables, © 
empty or gaping with the absence of | 
those whom the music had drawn to 7 
the center of the room, at the moving 
sea of color which the dancers made. In . 7 
the midst of the floating mass of tur- 
quoise, crimson, shimmering white, he 
caught one glinting flash of silver. 

The head waiter approached, led the 7 
way to a table at the edge of the dancers — 7 
where two chairs were tipped ex- @ 
pectantly. Carey paused to light a ciga™ ) 
rette before he took the card the waiter 
held at his elbow. Before the match ~ 
had died one of the couples, arrested by — 
a false step, came suddenly to a halt 
before him, and Carolyh and Warren 
Littleton stared down at him. There 
was no moment of preparation for them. 
Their faces were swept by the raw 
shock of his presence and the conscious- 
ness of their own guilt. Littleton’s ease 
of manner was gone and a blanched look 
of fear gave him an appearance of sud- 
den shriveling before he could summon 
an attempt at bravado. 

Carolyn, quicker to recover, stooped 
to an imaginary tear in her frock. 

“What stupidity,” she muttered. 

“This is great luck, old man,” said 
Littleton with a sharp edge in his voice, 
followed by Carolyn speaking breath- 
lessly, her words falling turbulently one 
over another as if she were afraid of 
pauses. 

“You'll join us, of course, John. The 
Harrisons couldn’t come at the last mo- 
ment. Did I mention it was here we — 
were to dine?” 3 
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Carey stood a moment, looking at 
them with cool gaze. 

“I had an unexpected call to meet a 
business acquaintance here. I’ve been 
delayed and am not sure but I’ve missed 
him.” He took. out his watch. “An- 
other fifteen minutes will tell. 
doesn’t come I’ll join you.” 

They threaded their way through the 
dancers to their table a few feet away 
where he could fcllow every gesture and 


move, almost hear the words they spoke, . 


although for the most part they were 
silent, awkward, with only an occasional 
pretense at conversation. His eyes met 
theirs casually with an undisturbed air 
of ease while he apparently searched the 
room for his confrére. When the fif- 
teen minues were up he dismissed the 
waiter and joined them. 

“I thought dancing made one hungry,” 
commented Carey, pointing to the un- 
tasted ices on the table before them. 

“We only ordered to hold the table,” 
said Carolyn defensively. 

The music started again, a waltz, in- 
sidious, soft in its rhythm. Carey knew 
little about music, but it made him nerv- 
ous. 

“Why don’t you dance?” he asked. 

“Why dance when one must’ forgo 
good company ?” asked Littleton, regain- 
ing something of his savoir-fatre. 

“I’m tired,” said Carolyn. 

“T like to watch,” urged Carey. “If 
[ can’t dance myself, I can at least have 
the pleasure of watching Carolyn.” 

Reluctantly they moved on to the floor 
when the waltz was half over. Carey, 
looking on, saw the tensing of their fig- 
ures away from each other, the uneven 
mating of their steps. As he watched 
he realized for the first time that he 
could look at Carolyn fearlessly, calmly, 
as an outsider might: look at her, all of 
his own shortcomings forgotten, a new 
sense of mastery taking possession of 
him. The two there on the floor had 
suddenly become his puppets. Before, 
one of them had dominated him because 


If he 
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of the blind adulation he had given her, 
and the other, Littleton, he had looked 
upon as a Galahad sans reproche, by | 
reason of his removal from the strug- ~ 
gles he had known and of certain scintil- 
lant qualities which he himself lacked, J 
but now J 

When Carolyn and Littleton returried 
from the dance Carey greeted them: | 

“TI think Fate stacked the cards so we © 
three should meet here to-night.” 

There was embarrassed inquiry in | 
their glances. 

“You don’t usually pay tribute to © 
fate, John,” said Carolyn with a light 
laugh. a 

“Not ordinarily, but to-day Ido. The * 
Isabella Mine was firmly and finally es- 
tablished on the map of Wall Street to- 
day—and that means the map of the 
world.” 

“That’s great news, John. Congratu- ~ 
lations!” returned Littleton. Carey @ 
thought he detected a shade of envy in 
his voice. He was beginning to see 7 
Warren Littleton anew, free of the 
glamour of his charm, his subtler knowl- 
edge of the world’s ways, with the same 
clear analysis with which he was begin- 
ning to see Carolyn. Hitherto he had 
accepted his friend, as he had the woman 
he had married, without reservation or 
judgment. ; 

Carolyn’s response to the news was 
more personal. 

“Why didn’t you tell me this evening | 
when I saw you?” 

“You were hurried,” answered Carey 
indifferently. 

“There was time for that,” she re- 
minded, quickly seizing the chance to-} 
shift to him some of the burden of 
blame which she carried within herself, ~ 
and resenting this casual sharing of 
news which meant so much to him, 

“You've waited a long time for this, 
John,” said Littleton, his eyes fixed on 
the tip of his cigarette. . ; 

Carey’s gaze followed with a smile, 
noting the nervousness with which Lit- J 
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tleton’s long, thin fingers played with his 
neglected cigarette. 

“I’ve waited a lifetime and part of 
my father’s before me—and my 
- mother’s.” He said the last half under 
his breath as if he had forgotten them 
for the moment; then, leaning forward 
on the table, he embarked upon the 
story of the Isabella Mine. His father, 
accounted by the world a failure and a 
dreamer, had thrown up the interests 
of civilization, the earnings of a profes- 
sorship in a small Eastern college, and 
finally had given his life to prove the 
discovery of minerals of immense value 
to the world. And after his death his 
mother had stayed by the mine in the 
hope of proving her husband’s claim. 
Unused to the rigors of the Western 
mountain climate and to the hardships 
of manual labor, she had kept a boarding 
house for the men of the mining sec- 
tion, pinching and slaving through the 
years to save enough to give her son the 
foundations of an education as a min- 
ing engineer so that he might carry on 
more practically the work his father 
had started. 

“IT never saw my mother flinch at any- 
thing,” said Carey, unfolding the story 
of the past. “We stood shoulder to 
shoulder through the years after my 
father died. It used to go hard when I 
saw her working in the kitchen to sat- 
isfy the appetites of a swarm of coarse 
miners who weren’t fit to touch the tips 
of her shoes. Once I remember an ugly 
brute who was drunk”—he checked him- 
self with a shudder at the memory—‘“I 
would have killed ‘him with a chunk 
of ore, but one of the others got ahead 
of me. I remember that night, in the 
darkness of my own room, I cried into 
my pillow at.the sheer ugliness of it all. 
I can hear now the wailing of the coy- 
otes out of the black, still night and the 
heavy. breathing of a lodger in the room 
next to’mine. I swore then I would take 
my mother out of it all and that never, 
if I could help it, would I let any other 
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woman look upon the harshness of life 


which she had seen.” 

He paused a moment. 

“A night like that makes a difference 
in a boy’s life. 
days out there and yet there, were things 
a boy could not help learning, the clear- 
cut, inflexible standards that prevail 
among rough men, the freedom one gets 
in untamed countries, values untainted 
by a too complex civilization. When I 
came East to college I brought my 
mother with me and left her with rela- 
tives while I bucked the game of putting 
myself through college, but for all the. 
hardships of the life, her heart was in 
the West. She was cowed by the pam- 
pered ease of the world she had once 
known. Or perhaps it was that with 
the lightening of the long tension the 
strain of the years told. She didn’t live 
through my second year in college.” 

As he talked Carolyn was toying with 
the silver on the table and Littleton was 
idly sketching on the back of a menu 
card. Carey stared out across the gay 
picture of the room. 

“T wonder,” he resumed quietly, “what 
to-day would have meant to her?” 
And then with a short laugh he added, 
bringing himself to the present: “It’s 
a long way from those days to this 
room in the Ritz-Carlton with its soft 
luxury. I’ve done a lot of things in the 
twenty years since I left the West, but 
the Isabella has lain back of every en- 
deavor. It has taken me that long to 


.ram it down the throat of Wall Street, 


but I’ve done it at last, forced it to the 
attention of the world. And now’’—he 
leaned back in his chair and his eyes 
turned to the other two—‘“I’ve won my 
right to leisure, to play. I’m afraid I’ve 
almost forgotten how. You two will 
have to show me, to be my guides.” 

Carolyn stirred uneasily in her chair 
and the swift color swept her face. 

“Oh, see here,” Littleton demurred, 
“Carolyn can guide you. You don’t need 
me!” 


They were not pretty ” 
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“Yes, you, too,"Warren. You have 
the eternal gift of play. We need a Pied 
Piper to lead the way.” If there was 
a shade of fine sarcasm it passed un- 
noted by the others in their uneasiness. 
“Besides,” added Carey, “we should be 
selfish to take our pleasure alone. You 
are one of us.” 

No one spoke for a moment. 

“What do you say to a celebration a 
week from to-night, say at Sherry’s or 
Pierre’s? You'll join us, “Varren?”’ 

Littleton hesitated a moment as if to 
frame an excuse, but he answered 
lamely. 

“If you’re sure you want me. Of 
course, old man.” 

During the week that followed life 
flowed on without apparent incident or 
change for the Careys. One evening 
when John came home earlier than usual 
he found on the table in the hall a flor- 
ist’s box evidently hastily opened. In 
the crushed folds of the paper was a 
card. He glanced at it. 


These perhaps will tell you what I have 
not been able to in person. 


He put it back with a grim smile. It 


told him what he wished to know. 
There had been no more meetings. 

The next day Littleton phoned John 
Carey at his office to say he would be 
unable to join them for the dinner as he 
had been called out of town. 

“When -will you be back?” asked 
Carey. 

“I’m not just sure,” Warren answered 
vaguely. “Theére’s a fussy job that may 
keep me several days.” 

“We'll postpone the party, then,” 
Carey replied firmly. “It won’t be a 
celebration without you.” 

Littleton, pressed, reluctantly made 
the date for a few evenings later. 

Carey left the ordering of the menu 
to the chef at Sherry’s and the table of 
the private dining room to the manager, 
except to stipulate that the flowers must 
be wood violets and freesias and that 
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everything was to.be as beautiful as 
possible. He wanted a perfect setting 
for his. little game. 

When they entered the room it seemed 
to sparkle and sing with color. “There 
were goblets of amber glass with serv- 
ice plates of gold and old blue. An 
amber compote held _brilliant-colored 
fruits and at the base were softly massed 
a bed of the white and deep-purple 
flowers. Tall candles lighted the table 
softly. 

“Oh, John,” exclaimed Carolyn, “it’s 
like a dream come true!” She tucked. 
her arm in his for just a moment. 

“That’s what I had hoped,” he said 
quietly, without response to her touch. 

“T congratulate you,” said Littleton. 
“It’s really an achievement to be able 
to wave the fairy wand like that.” 

“It would mean nothing unless one 
could share it,” said Carey significantly 
as they: took their seats. 

Through the first course they were 
quiet save for flashes of comment from 
Carolyn on the plate, the arrangement 
ot the table, a woman’s scattering of 
pleasantry over a vaguely sensed chasm 
of danger. 

After the soup the waiter brought in 
a tray of flowers, a corsage bouquet of 
violets and freesias and tiny bouton- 
niéres of the same. ; 

“john, you are an old dear,” said 
Carolyn as she took the corsage bouquet 
from the tray. In the center she dis- 
covered a silver ribbon. ‘“There’s some- 
thing there!” she exclaimed in sur- 
prise, drawing it gently from its fra- 
grant nest, and the necklace of pearls 
fell upon the table. 

She held it‘up in her hand, much as 
Barton had that day ‘in the store, and 
her eyes gleamed softly at its beauty and 
then dropped for an instant, the color 
leaving her face until it was as white 
as the pearls. 

“They are too lovely. I’ve done noth- 
ing to deserve them, while you, 
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John——” 
ished, 

Carey was apparently unobservant of 
her embarrassment. 

“Do you know anything about 

pearls?” he asked of Littleton. 
* “They’ve been pretty much out of my 
reckoning, except the bowing acquaint- 
ance one has with those in shop windows 
and on the necks of fair ladies.” 

“T learned a curious thing about them 
the other day when I bought this neck- 
lace for Carolyn. Pearls had always 
symbolized purity to me. I suppose they 
do to most people, but I found that they 
are really an abnormality, an accident in 
the life of the oyster, that they are, at 
the start, a parasite or a tiny grain of 
sand. The oyster throws a sort of 
armor—which later becomes the pearl 
—around this parasite to protect itself 
against the unwelcome intruder. I’d 
never known that before. Curious, isn’t 
it, that a thing so perfect could have an 
imperfection, a real ugliness at the heart 
of it? The idea has haunted me.” 

“T never knew you were a sentimen- 
talist, before. It takes you business men 
to be carried away by romantic sym- 
bolism,” laughed Littleton. 

“Business is full of romance and sym- 
bolism, too; of stories like the Isabella 
Mine where a man willingly gives his 
life to a single faith.” He turned to his 
wife. “You haven’t tried on your neck- 
lace ?” 

“No,” she said, “I’d rather wait. They 
don’t go with this gown, I am content 
to admire them.” 

The party broke up early with an ex- 
cuse on Littleton’s part. When he left 
them Carey said casually: 

“I may have to be away during the 
next few months, Warren. I shall ex- 
pect you to see that Carolyn isn’t bored.” 

“T don’t know that I can qualify,” he 
answered, “but I shall try.” 

“I think I can take care of myself,” 
said Carolyn with a lift of her head. 

As they drove home in the car both 


She left the sentence unfin- 
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she and Carey were quiet. When f 
reached home he turned to her quickh 

“i think I'll read a little before 
turn in.’ 

After a pause, Carolyn said gently: 

“Tt was very beautiful, John. I dong) 
know how to thank you.” a: 

“Don’t try,” he said. “There is a 
certain satisfaction in carrying out a) 
cherished plan.” : 

“But I'd like to find a way to t 
you,” she said softly. “I’m glad lifeh 
paid its debt to you at last, John. You? 
deserve a great deal.” And then, after” 
a moment’s hesitation, she added: te 
think I never knew you until now.’ 

She drew nearer with a timidity new 
to her. He saw that her eyes were wet ™ 
and that they were no longer veiled 
with mystery or defense. He read in” 
her a tenderness, a surrender he had © 
never felt before. With all the lonelk | 
ness and hunger of his soul he yearned — 
for her, but the thought of Littleton” 
turned him to ice. It was his moment, 7 
but it was bitter to his taste. He turned” 
away. . 
“T shall be up early in the morning,” 
Don’t bother about breakfast.” 4 

At her plate at the table the next” 
morning Carolyn found a note that a 
briefly : 

I am taking an sali train in the morning 
for the West. The Isabella Mine will need” 
my attention for the next few months. My~ 
playtime was short, but it taught me much; 
first that you and I are not suited to each 
other and it was a mistake that we should 
have married; second, that Littleton and you 
are suited to each other and have found it © 
out. During my absence I will arrange mat” 
ters so that you will be free to marry. The ™ 
pearls will be your wedding gift. It may 
interest you to know that I bought them for” 
our anniversary, but I learned that day not” 
only the mystery of pearls, but how 
likeness there may be between the nature) 
of a woman and the nature of a pearl. 

Joun. . 

The way to the adobe hut near the 
Isabella Mine where John had taken up] 
his abode wound through a narrow path 
niched into the side of the mountain. | 
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The rain beat in a gray sheet upon 
Carey as he picked his way along the 
slippery path through tlie dusk of a late 
afternoon on his* way back from the 
mine, holding .to rocks’ and jutting 
branches of trees in places where a turn 
made the way perilous. As he rounded 
the last bend and saw the hut below him 
he could almost fancy that he saw 
through the rain a fluff of smoke rising 
from the chimney, but he knew it must 
be a trick of his imagination. He 
plowed on with head down, his boots 
heavier at every step with mud. 

At the threshold of the cabin he 
stopped and scraped his boots against the 
side of a rpck before the door. There 
was a low sound inside like some one 
humming which stopped at his approach, 
He waited a moment, then threw the 
door open curiously. The room was 
lighted by a bright blaze of logs and be- 
fore the fire a woman stooped, with her 
back to him. She turned at his entrance 
and for an instant the two looked at 
each other with a frankness of gaze 
which tore down the barriers of the 
past. 

“Why did you come?” asked Carey. 

“Because,I had to come,” she said. 

“And if I don’t want you, after all 
that has happened ?”” 

“I should still have come.” 

She walked quickly toward him and 
stood facing him while she spoke. — 

“I should have come if only to tell 
you what I have to say face to face, and 
then gone straight back. You have told 
your side of the story, John, but you 
haven’t heard mine. I want you to 
listen. You left me as a child might 
leave a doll or a toy which’is broken 
or disfigured, without waiting to find 
out what-was in my heart, what lay back 
of the discovery that sent you away. 
You married me in much the same way 
without probing my feelings. 


A String of ’ Pearls 


~~ 
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“You threw around me pretty walls of 
shelter, coatings of beautiful, material 
things, much as the oyster throws its 
walls around the parasite which becomes 
the pearl, but you did not realize you 
were hardening what was real in me, 
imprisoning it with your protectiveness 
so that I hardly knew myself it was 
there, might never have known if it had 
not been for the breaking through of the 
shell that night of your dinner. I was 
a fool to live within the inclosure, but I 
didn’t know it was tightening around me 
so. I had dreamed of helping you. 

“It was your quiet strength, your 
steadfastness to ideals that first drew 
me, but there was no place for me in 
your self-sufficiency. I could not reach 
to the recesses I had dreamed of reach- 
ing and so I tried to content myself by 
playing over the surface of life. 

“That night when you told me of 
your mother I knew it was she who was 
really enshrined in your heart, because 
you had worked side by ‘side with her, 
shared the same experiences, while I 
was a stranger to you. I envied your 
mother, John, as I have never envied 
any one in my life. I wanted to throw 
those pearls at you, to tear the rings 
from my fingers and tell you to take 
them all, and’ give me the one thing I 
wanted, the companionship of sharing 
with you. I hated the luxury which 
you bought with effort in which I had 
no part—it smothered me.” 

The look that kindled-in his face as 
she talked was that of a man to whom 
an amazing thing has been revealed. He 
could not speak. He drew her hands 
down from her throat and kissed them. 

“So I’ve come, John,” she said at last, 
“to take care of my man, to help him,” 

“We'll play the game of life together, 
as mates,” he answered as their lips met 
in their first kiss of understanding. 


THE STORY SO FAR, 


Penelope Craig was always conscious of a sense of foreboding when she thought 
of Nan ‘Davenant with whom she lived in London and whose brilliant future as a 
pianist was of more absorbing interest to her than her own career as a singer—for 
Nan was a gifted musician. She was afraid, too, of the effect of a recent, unfortunate 
love affair on a girl of Nan’s temperament. Maryon Rooke, a rising young artist, had 
won Nan’s love, but while he cared for her, he frankly admitted that art came first 
with him—and love a poor second. So he left London to go abroad and Nan felt that 
her moon was, indeed, out of reach. Several weeks after his departure Nan started 
to Exeter alone to play at a charity concert. On the way there she was twice rescued 
by a good Samafitan whose name, she learned, was Peter Mallory. Back in London, 
later in the week, Nan met Mallory again at the Seymours’ dinner party. From Kitty 
Seymour she found out that Peter had written, the most-talked-of book of the year— 
and that he was married to a woman who had almost wrecked his life; they had 
separated and his wife was living in India. Nan was conscious of a curious sense of 
loss at the discovery of Peter’s marriage, but, as the weeks grew into’ months, she 
began to depend. more and more on Peter’s friendship. Mallory realized, finally, that 
Nan and Love were coming to him hand in hand, and, although that word remained 
unspoken between them, they both perceived the truth. When Maryon Rooke again 
appeared, Nan knew at once that she was completely indifferent to him, but Peter— 
who saw them together—thought that she still cared for Maryon. He therefore 
determined to leave Nan free to take her happiness and declined Kitty’s invitation to 
spend some time with them at Mallow Court while Nan was there. Later in the 
summer, at Mallow Court, Nan, hurt because of Peter’s unaccountable silence, amused 
herself with Roger Trenby, a sportsman and near neighbor. On a visit’to his kennels, 
Nan was attacked by the pack of hotnds before he was able to reach her. The accident 
precipitated Roger’s proposal and Nan promised to marry him, but immediately after- 
ward pleaded for more time to think over her answer. It was when she learned that 
Penelope had refused to marry Ralph Fenton, whom she loved, because Nan herself 
needed her, that Nan finally determined to tell Roger of her love for another man 
and, if he wanted her in spite of that, to marry him. And, to her dismay, Roger did 
want her. The day after the announcement of their engagement Peter arrived at 
Mallow Court. On Nan’s first visit to Trenby Hall she realized that Roger’s mother 
disapproved of her. Patently, her own choice of wives for her son had been Isobel 
Carson, her niece, who lived with them. When Nan returned to Mallow Court that 
afternoon she rode over to Tintagel to banish the thought of her unhappy encounter 
with Lady Gertrude. Though she was sure-footed as a rule, she felt unaccountably 
nervous as she climbed the steep promontory to King Arthur’s castle—and it was 
only by dogged force of will that she was able to reach the security of the castle 
itself and, having reached it, her limbs gave way and she toppled over in a dead 
faint just inside the castle door. It was late that night when Peter, one of a search- 
ing party sent out from Mallow, mounted swiftly to the castle and found her lying 
there. His great relief shattered his self-control. For the first time he kissed her. 
But they had only a moment of happiness and when they returned to Mallow Court 
Peter had already said good-by to Nan and Love. In the days that followed Nan’s 
only joy was in the contemplation of the happiness of Penelope and Ralph. For 
herself, though Peter had given her the keys of his heart, she could never use them 
to unlock the door of heaven. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


ITHIN a fortnight of Mallory’s 

W departure from St. Wennys, 
the whole of the house party 

at Mallow had scattered. Lord St. John 
was the first to go—leaving in order to 
pay a short visit to Eliza McBain be- 
fore returning to town. Often though 


she might scarify him with her sharp 
tongue she was genuinely attached to 
him, and her clannishly hospitable soul 


would have been sorely wounded if he 
had not spent a few days at Trevarthen 
Wood, while he was in the neighbor- 
hood. Ralph Fenton had been obliged 
to hurry north to fulfill an unexpected 
concert engagement and, on the same 
day, Barry left home to join a shooting 
party in Scotland. A few days later 
Nan and Penelope returned to London, 
accompanied by Kitty, who asserted an 
unshakable determination to take part 
in the orgy of spending which Penel- 
ope’s forthcoming wedding would entail. 

Meanwhile, Ralph had secured his 
future wife’s engagement as a member 
of the concert party—by the simple 
method of declining to accept the 
American tour himself unless she were 
included, so that to the joy of buying 
a trousseau was added the superlative 
delight of: choosing special frocks for 
Penelope’s appearances on tour in the 
States. Lord St. John had insisted upon 
presenting the trousseau. Barry Sey- 
mour made himself responsible for the 


concert gowns, and Kitty announced 
that the wedding was to take place from 
her house in Green Street. 

For the first time in the whole of her 
brave, hard-working life, Penelope 
knew what it was to spend as she had 
seen other women spend, without being 
driven into choosing the second-best 
material of the less becoming frock for 
the unsatisfying reason that it was the 
cheaper. The two men had given Kitty 
carte blanche as regards expenditure 
and she proceeded to take full advan- 
tage of the fact, promptly quelling any 
tentative suggestions toward economy 
which Penelope, rather overwhelmed by 
Mrs. Seymour’s lavish notions, occa- 
sionally put forth. 

The date on which the concert party 
sailed was already fixed, leaving a bare 
month in which to accomplish the neces- 
sary preparations, and the time seemed 
positively to fly. Nan evaded taking 
part in the shopping expeditions which 
filled the days of Penelope and Kitty, 
since each new purchase served only to 
remind her that the approaching part- 
ing with Penelope was drawing nearer. 

Nan sat staring info the fire—for the 
first breath of autumn had already 
chilled the air—trying to realize that 
to-day was actually the eve of Penel- 
ope’s wedding day. It seemed incred- 
ible, and even more incredible that Kitty 
and she should have gone off laughing 
together to see about some detail of the 
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next day’s arrangements which had 
been overlooked. 

She was suddenly conscious that if 
this were the eve or her own marriage 
with Roger laughter would be far away 
“from her. Regarded dispassionately, 
her decision to marry him because she 
couldn’t marry the man she loved 
seemed rather absurd and illogical. She 
had rushed recklessly into her engage- 
ment, regarding marriage with Roger 
much as though it were a stout set of 
palings with “No Right of Way” writ- 
ten across them in large letters. Out- 
side, the waves of emotion might surge 
in vain, while within she and Roger 
would settle down to the humdrum pla- 
cidity of married life. 


ceaseless ache at her heart made her 
sometimes question whether anything in 
the world could keep at bay the insistent 
claim of love. 

She tried to reassure“ herself. At 
least, there would always remain her 


music and the passionate delight of cre- 
ative work. These and other discon- 
nected thoughts flitted fugitively 
through her mind as she sat waiting 
for Penelope’s return. Vague visions 
of the future; memories—hastily 
slurred over; odd, rather frightened 
musings on the morrow’s ceremony, 
when Penny would bind herself to 
Ralph “in the sight of God, and in the 
face of this congregation.” 

Rather curiously Nan reflected that 
she had never actually read the mar- 
riage service, only caught chance 
phrases here and there in the course of 
other people’s marriages. She switched 
on the lights and hunted about for a 
Book of Common Prayer, turning the 
pages* with quick, nervous fingers till 
she came to one headed: “The Solem- 
nization of Matrimony.” 

Her eyes flew along the words of the 
service, skimming hastily over the ten- 
der beauty of the vows the man and 
woman give each other. For they are 
only beautiful if love informs them. To 


But the dull, 


Nan they were rather terrifying 
their suggestion of irrevocability. 

“So long as ye both shall live.” 

Why, she and Roger were young | 
enough to anticipate thirty or forty | 
years together! Thirty or forty years 7 
—before death came and released them ~ 
from each other. Driven by circum © 
stances, she had not stopped to consider 
the possible duration, of marriage when | 
she pledged her word to Roger. K 

Latterly, Nan had been feeling quite 
affectionately disposed toward him—he © 
was really a dear in some ways! And © 
she had accepted an invitation to spend ~ 
part of the winter at Trenby Hall. 

The Seymours had planned to go ™ 
abroad for several months and, since ~ 
Penelope would be married and on tour, ~ 
it had seemed a very natural solution — 
of matters. So that when Lady Ger- © 
trude’s rather stiffly worded letter of in- © 
vitation had arrived, Nan accepted it, — 
determining in her own mind that, © 
during the visit, she would try to over- © 
come her mother-in-law’s dislike for 
her. The knowledge of how much 
Roger loved her and of how little she 7 


‘was really able to give him in return 


made her feel that it was only playing 
the game to please him in any way she 
could. And she recognized that, to a 
man of Roger’s ideas, the fact that his 
wife and mother were on good terms 
with one another would be a source of 
very definite satisfaction, 

But now, as she reread the solemn 
phrase: “So long as ye both shall live,” 
she was seized with panic. To be mar- 
ried for ten, twenty, forty years, pete 
haps, with never the hand of happy 
chance —the~ wonderful, enthralling 
“might be” of life—to help her to em 
dure it! With a little, stifled cry she~ 
sprang up and began pacing the room 4 
restlessly—up and down, up and down, © 
her slim: hands clenching and unclench-~ 
ing as she walked. 

Presently—she could not have told 
whether it was five minutes or five hours” 
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later—-she heard the click of a latchkey 
in the lock. At the sound, the impera- 
tive need for self-control rushed over 
her. Penelope, of all people, must never 
know, never guess that she wasn’t happy 
in her engagement to Roger. She didn’t 
intend to spoil Penny’s own happiness 
by the faintest cloud of worry on her ac- 
count. 

She snatched up the prayer book she 
had let fall and, switching off the lights, 
dropped down on the hearthrug, just as 
Penelope came in, fresh and glowing 
irom her walk. 

“All in the dark?” she queried as she 
entered. ‘You look like a kitten curled 
up by the fire.” She stooped and kissed 
Nan with unwonted tenderness. Then 
she turned up the lights and drew the 
curtains across the window, shutting 
out the gray October twilight. 

“Penny,” said Nan, fingering the 
prayer book, “have you ever read the 
marriage service?” 

Penelope’s face lightened with a sud- 
dtn radiance. 

“Yes, isn’t it beautiful?” 

Nan stared at her. 

seautiful ?” She gave an odd little 
laugh. “It sounds to me much more 
like a commination service. Doesn’t it 
frighten you?” 

“Not a bit.” Penelope’s serenely 
happy eyes confirmed her quick denial. 

“Well”—Nan regarded her contem- 
platively—“it rubs in all the dreadful 
things that may happen to you, like ill 
health, and poverty, and ‘for worse’— 
whatever that may mean—and dins into 
your ears the fact that nothing but death 
can release you.” 

“You’re looking at the wrong side of 
it, Nan. It seems to me to show just 
exactly how much a husband and wife 
may be to each other, and how—to- 
gether—they can face all the ills that 
flesh is heir to.” 

“Reminds one of a visit to the dentist 
—you can screw your courage up more 


easily if some wne goes with you,” re- 
marked Nan grimly. 

“You're simply determined to look on 
the ugly side of things,” protested 
Penelope. 

“And yet, Penny dear, at one time 
you used to scold me for being too 
idealistic im my notions!” 

But Penelope declined to shift her. 
present standpoint. 

“And now you're expecting so little 
that, when your turn comes, you'll be 
beautifuly disappointed,” she remarked 
as she left the room in order to finish 
some odds and ends of packing. 


In her capacity of sole bridesmaid 
Nan followed Penelope’s tall, white-clad 
figure up the aisle. Each step was 
taking her friend farther away from 
her and nearer to the man whom the 
next half hour would make her hus- 
band. With a swift leap of the imagin- 
atian, she visioned herself in Penelope’s 
place, leaning on Lord St. John’s arm— 
and the man who waited for her at the 
chancel steps was Roger! She swayed 
a moment, then by an immense effort 
forced herself back to the reality of 
things, following steadily once more in 
the wake of her uncle and Penelope. 

There seemed to be something dream- 
like in their slow progression. The at- 
mospHere was heavy with the scent of 
flowers, a sea of blurred faces loomed 
up at her from the pews on either side, 
and the young, sweet. voices of the 
choristers soared high above the organ. 
She stole a glance at her uncle. He 
looked frailer than usual, she thought, 
with a sudden pang of- apprehension; 
perhaps ‘the heat of the summer had told 
upon him a little. Then her gaze ran on 
to where the bridegroom stood, the tall 
altar lights flickering behind him, his 
face turned toward the body of the 
church, and his -eyes, very bright and 
steady, resting on Penelope as she ap- 
proached. 

He stepped forward quickly as she 
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neared the chancel and Nan saw that a 
smile passed betweefi them as he took 
his place beside her. A feeling of reas- 
surance crept over her, quieting the 
sense, of almost breathless panic which 
had, for a moment, overwhelmed her 
when she had pictured herself in 
Penny’s place. There was dear old 
Ralph, looking quite ordinary and 
matter of fact, only rather sprucer than 
usual in his brand-new wedding gar- 
ments, The feeling of reassurance 
deepened. Marriage wasn’t so appall- 
ing. Good heavens! Dozens of people 
were married every day and she was 
quite sure they were not all wildly in 
love with each other. 

Then the service commenced and the 
soft rise and fall of responsive voices 
murmured through the church. 

It was over very quickly—Nan almost 
gasped to find how astonishingly short a 
time it takes to settle one of the biggest 
things in life. In a few minutes the 
scented dimness of the church was ex- 


changed for the pale gold of the autumn 
sunlight, the hush of prayer for the 
throb of waiting cars. 

Later still, when the afternoon was 
spent, came the last handshakings and 


kisses. A rising chorus of good wishes, 
a dust of confetti, the closing of a door, 
and then the pur of a car as Penelope 
and Ralph were borne away on the first 
stage of that new, untried life into which 
they were adventuring together. 

Nan’s face wore a queer look of 
strain as she turned back into the house. 
Once more the shadow of the future 
had fallen across her—the shadow of 
her marriage with Roger Trenby. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


A sense of bustle and mild excitement 
pervaded Trenby Hall. The hounds 
were to meet some distance away and 
a hunting morning invariably necessi- 
‘tated the services of at least two of the 
menservants and -possibly those of an 
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observant maid to get Roger off suc- 
cessfully. ‘ 

“My hunting boots, Jenkins!” he de- 7 
manded as he issued from the library. 7 
“And look sharp with them! Flask 7 
and sandwich case—that’s right.” He 
busied himself bestowing these two 
requisites in his pockets. 

Nan, cool and unperturbed, joined 
him in the hall, a small, amused smile 
on her face. She had been at Trenby 
long enough to be well used to the cy- 
clone which habitually accompanied 
Roger’s departure to the meet, and the 
boyish unreasonableness of it rather ‘ap- 
pealed to her. He was like a big, over- 
grown schoolboy returning to school, 
and greatly concerned as to whether his 
cricket bat and tuck box were safely in- 
cluded in his baggage. 

“You, darling?” Roger nodded at 
her perfunctorily, preoccupied with the 
necessities of the moment. “Now, have 
I got my pipe?” He slapped his 
pockets to ascertain. “Matches! I’ve 
no matches! Here, Morton,” he called 
to the butler who was standing by “with 
a hunting crop in his hand, “got any 
matches ?” 

Morton produced a box at once. He 
had been in Roger’s service from boy- 
hood and no demand of his master’s had 
yet found him unprepared. Nan was 
wont to declare that had Roger re- 
quested the crown jewels Morton would 
have immediately procured them from 
his pocket. ° 

Outside, a groom was patiently walk- 
ing a couple of horses up and_ down. 
Quivering, velvety nostrils snuffed the 
keen air, while gleaming, black hoefs 
danced gently on the gravel drive, exe- 
cuting little side steps of excitement. 
Further along clustered the pack, the ~~ 
hounds padding restlessly here and — 
there, but kept within bounds by the 
occasional crack of a long-lashed whip 
or a gruff command from one of the 
whips. 

Nan was always conscious of a curi- — 
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ous intermingling of feelings when, as 
now, she watched Roger ride away at 
the head of the hounds. The day she 
had almost lost her life at the kennels 
recurred to her mind inevitably—those 
moments of swift and terrible danger 
when it seemed as though nothing could 
save her. And with that memory came 
another—the memory of Roger flinging 
himself forward to the rescue, forcing 
back with his bare hands the great 
hound which had attacked her. A quick 
thrill ran through her at the recollec- 
tion. No woman can remain unmoved 
by physical courage—especially if it is 
her own imperative need which has 
called it forth. 

That was the side of Roger which 
she liked best to dwell upon. But she 
was rapidly learning that he had other 
less attractive sides. As he grew ac- 
customed to her presence in the house 
he settled down more or less tranquilly 
into the normal ways of existence, and 
sometimes, when things went awry, he 
would lose his temper pretty. badly, as 
is the natural way of man, and she had 
discovered, too, that Roger was some- 
what inclined to play the autocrat. 

Unfortunately, Nan’s honest endeav- 
ors to get on better terms with her 
future mother-in-law met with no suc- 
cess. Lady Gertrude had presented an 
imperturbably polite and hostile front 
almost from the moment of the girl’s 
arrival at the Hall. Even at dinner the 
first evening she had cast a disapproving 
eye upon Nan’s frock—a diaphanous 
little garment in black, with veiled 
gleams of hyacinth and. gold beneath 
the surface, apparently sustained about 
its wearer by a thread of the same glis- 
tening hyacinth and gold across each 
slender shoulder. 

With the quickness of a squirrel Iso- 
ble Carson, demurely garbed as befitted 
a poor relative, noted the disapproba- 
tion conveyéd by Lady Gertrude’s 
sweeping glance. 

“I suppose that’s what ‘they’re wear- 
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ing now in town?”.she asked conver- 
sationally of Nan across the table. 

Roger looked up and, seeing the 
young, privet-white throat and_shoul- 
ders which gleamed above the black, 
smiled contentedly. 

“It’s jolly pretty, isn’t it?’ he re- 
joined, innocently unaware that any in- 
tention lurked behind his cousin’s query. 

“It might be—if there were more of 
it,” said Lady Gertrude icily. 

“Tt does look just a tiny bit daring— 
in the country,” murntured Isobel dep- 
recatingly. “You see, we’re used to 
such quiet fashions here.” 

“I don’t think anything can be much 
quieter than black,” replied Nan evenly. 

There, for the moment, the matter 
rested, but the next day Roger had . 
asked her, rather diffidently, if she 
couldn’t find something plainer to wear 
in the evening. 

“T thought you liked the dress,” she 
countered. 

“Well—yes. But——” 

“But your mother has been talking to 
you about it? Is that it?” 

Roger nodded. 

“Even Isobel thought it a little outré 
for country wear,” he said eagerly, 
making matters worse instead of better, 
in the blundering way a man generally 
contrives to do when he tries to settle 
a feminine difference of opinion. 

Nan’s foot tapped the floor impa- 
tiently and a spark of anger glinted in 
her eyes. 

“T don’t think my choice of clothes 
has anything to do with Miss Carson,” 
she answered sharply. 

“No, sweetheart, of course it hasn’t 
really. But I know you'd like to please 
my mother—and she’s not used to these 
new styles, you see.” 

He stumbled on awkwardly, then 
drew her up in his arms and kissed her. 

“To please me—wear - something 
else,” he said. 

Not to please him, but because she 
was genuinely anxious to win Lady 
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Gertrude’s liking, Nan yielded. Per- 
haps if she conceded this particular 
point it would pave ‘the way toward a 
better understanding. 

‘Very well,” she’said, smiling. “That 
especial frock shan’t appear again while 
I’m down here. But it’s a duck of a 
frock, really, Roger!” she affirmed with 
a feminine sigh of regret. 

She was to find, however, as time 
went on, that there were very many 
other points over which she would have 
to accept Lady Gertrude’s ruling. Punc- 
tuality at meals was regarded at Trenby 
Hall as one of the laws of the Medes 
and Persians, and Nan, accustomed to 
the liberty generally accorded a musi- 
cian in such matters, failed on more than 
one occasion to appear at lunch with 
the promptness expected of her. 

In the west parlor, a sitting romm 
which Lady Gertrude herself never 
used, there was a fairly good piano, and 
here Nan frequently found refuge, 
playing her heart out in the welcome 
solitude the room afforded. Inevitably 
she would forget the time, remaining 
entirely oblivious of such mundane 
things as meals. But she would be 
sharply -reminded of the fact that she 
had committed an unforgivable sin by 


receiving a stately message from Lady. 


Gertrude to the effect that they were 
waiting lunch for her. 

On such occasions Nan sometimes 
felt that it was almost a physical im- 
possibility to enter that formal dining 
room and face the glacial disapproval 
manifest on Lady Gertrude’s face, the 
quick glance of condolence which Isobel 
would throw her—and which always, 
somehow, filled her with distrust—and 
the irritability which Roger was 
scarcely able to conceal. 

Roger’s annoyance was generally due 
to the veiled criticism which his mother 
and cousin contrived to exude prior to 
her appearance. It nettled him and, ac- 
cordingly, he felt irritated with Nan for 


giving his mother a fresh opportun 
for disapprobation. 

They were all unimportant thi 
these small jars and clashes of habit 
opinion, but to Nan, who had been used 
to such absolute freedom, they were | 
like so many links of a chain which held” 
and chafed her. She fretted under” 
them as a caged bird frets. Gradually, ~ 
too, she was awakening to the limita © i 
tions of the life which would be hers” 
when she married Roger, realizing that, 7 
much as he loved her, he was quite un- 7 
able to supply her with either the kind © 
of companionship or the mental stimulus ~ 
her temperament craved and which the 
little coterie of clever, brilliant people ~ 
who had been her intimates in town had — 
given her in full measure. The Trenbys’ 
circle of friends interested her not at 
all. Of the McBains, unfortunately, © 
she saw very little, owing to the distance 
between the Hall and Trevarthen 
Wood. a 

It was; therefore, with a cry of de ~ 
light that she welcomed Sandy, who ar- ~ 
rived in his two-seater shortly after 
Roger had ridden off to the meet. Lady © 
Gertrude and Isobel had already gone ~ 
out together, bent upon some parochial © 
errand in the village, so that Nan was ~ 


alone with her thoughts. And they were 1 


not particularly pleasant ones. 


“Sandy!” She greeted him with out- 


stretched hands. “You angel boy! I 
wasn’t even hoping to see you for an- 
other few weeks or so.” 

“Just this: minute arrived —thought it 
about time I looked you up again,” re 
turned Sandy cheerfully. 

“Well, I’m awfully glad you felt © 
moved to come over here this morning. 7 
I’m—I’m rather fractious to-day, I” 
think. Do you suppose Lady Gertrude = 
will ask you to stay to lunch?” . 

“I hope so. But as it’s only about ten- 
thirty a. m., lunch is merely a futurist > 
dream at present.” 

“I know. I wonder why there aré | 
such enormous intervals between meals 
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in the country?” said Nan speculatively. 
“In town there’s never any time to do 
things and meals are a perfect nuisance. 
Here they seem to be the only breaks in 
the day.” 

“That,” replied Sandy sententiously, 
“is because -you’re leading an idle exist- 
ence. You're not doing anything—so, 
of course, there’s no time to do it in.” 

“Not doing anything? Well, what is 
there to do?” She flung out her hands 
with an odd little gesture of hopeless- 
ness. “Besides, I am doing something. 
I learned how to make puddings yester- 
day, and_ to-morrow I’m to be initiated 
into soup jellies—you know, the kind of 
stuff you trot round to old women in 
the village at Christmas time.” 

“Can’t the cook make them?” 

“Of course she can. But Lady Ger- 
trude is appalled at my lack of domestic 
knowledge—so soup jellies it has to 
be.” 

Sandy regarded her thoughtfully. 
She seemed spiritless, and the charming 
face held a gravity that was quite for- 
eign to it. In the searching winter 
sunlight he could even discern one or 
two faint lines about the violet-blue 
eyes, while‘the curving mouth, with its 
provocative, short upper lip, drooped 
rather wearily at the corners. 

“You're bored stiff,” he told her 
firmly. “Why don’t you run up to town 
for a few days and see your pals there ?” 

Nan shrugged her shoulders. 

“For the excellent reason that half 
of them are away, or—or married or 
something,” 

Only a few days before she had seen 
the announcement of Maryon Rooke’s 
marriage in the papers, and, though the 
fact that he was married had now no 
power to wound her, it was like the 
snapping of yet another link with that 
happy, irresponsible, bohemian life 
which she and Penelope had shared to- 
gether. 

“Sandy”—she spoke impetuously— 
“after I’m—married, I don’t think I 
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shall ever go to London again. It would 


be like peeping into heaven. Then the 
door would slam and I’d come back— 
here! I’m out of it now, out of every- 
thing. The others will all go on singing 
and playing and making books and pic- 
tures, right in the heart of it all. While 
I shall be stuck away here by myself— 
making soup jellies!” 

She sprang up and walked restlessly 
to the window, staring out at the undu- 
lating meadowland. 

“T’m sick of the sight of those fields !” 
she exclaimed almost violently. “The 
same deadly, dull, green fields day after 
day. If—if one of them would only 
turn pink for a change it would be a 
relief!” Her breath caught in a stran- 
gled sob. 

Sandy followed her to the window. 

“Look here, Nan, you can’t go on 
like this.” There was an unaccustomed 
note of decision in his voice; the boyish 
inflection had gone. “You've no busi- 
ness to be everlastingly gazing at green 
fields. You ought to be turning ‘em 
into music so that the people who’ve got 
only bricks and mortar to stare at can 
get a whiff of them.” 

Nan gazed at him in astonishment. 
This was a new, surprising Sandy who 
was talking to her with the forcefulness 
of a man. 

“As for being ‘out of it,’ as you say,” 
he went on emphatically, “if you are, it’s 
only by your own consent. Any one 
who composes as you can need “never be 
out of it. If you'd only do the big stuff 
you’re capable of doing, you’d be ‘in it’ 
right enough! If you were like me, 
now—not a damn bit of good because 
I’ve no technjcal knowledge——” 

In an instant her quick sympathy re- 


. sponded to the note of regret which he 


could not quite keep out of his voice. 
“Sandy, I’m a beast to grumble. It’s 
true—you’ve had much harder luck.” 
She spoke eagerly, then paused, checked 
by a sudden, piercing memory. “But— 
but music, after all, isn’t the only thing.” 
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“No,” he returned cheerfully. “But 
it will do quite well to go on with. Have 
you composed anything new?” he de- 
mafided suddenly. 

“No,” Nan admitted, “but it’s impos- 
sible to do any work here. Lady Ger- 
trude fairly radiates disapproval when- 
ever I spend an hour or two at the 
piano, and you know one must be in the 
right atmosphere to do anything worth 
while.” 

“Well, I’m exuding as much as I can,” 
said Sandy. “Atmosphere, I mean. 
Look here, what about that concerto 
for pianoforte and orchestra which 
you had in mind? Have you done any- 
thing to it yet?” 

She shook her head. 

“Then get to work at it quick—and 
stick to it.” 

Nan was silent for a few minutes. 

“Sandy,” she said at tength, “you’re 
like a dose of physic—wholesome, but 
unpalatable. [I'll get to work to-mor- 
row. Now let’s go out and forage for 
some food. You've made me fearfully 
hungry—like a long sermon in church.” 


Christmas came, bringing with it, at 
Roger’s suggestion, a visit from Lord 
St. John, and his presence at the house 
worked wonders in the way of trans- 
forming the general atmosphere. Even 
Lady Gertrude thawed beneath the 
charm of his kindly, whimsical person- 
ality and, to Nan, the few days he spent 
at the-Hall were of more value than a 
dozen tonics. 

“T’m glad to see you in what will one 
day be your own home, Nan,” said Lord 
St. John. They were sitting alone to- 
gether in the west parlor, chatting in 
the cozy intimacy of the firelight. 

“I'd rather you saw it when it is my 
own home,” she returned, with a rueful 
smile. “It will look very different then, 
I hope.” 

“Yet I’m glad to see it now,” 


There was a slight emphasis on the 


he re- 
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and Nan glanced up if 


word “‘now,”’ 
surprise. 
“Why now particularly ?” she asked. 


“Are you going to cold-shoulder me 7 


after I’m married?” 

Lord St. John shook his head. 

“That’s very likely, isn’t it?” he said, 
smiling. 
reason.” He paused as though search- 
ing for words, then went on quietly: 
“The silver chord is getting a bit frayed, 
you know, Nan. I’m an old man, and 
I’m just beginning to know it.” 

She caught her breath quickly and 
her face whitened. Then she forced a 
laugh. 

“Nonsense, Uncle David! Kitty al- 
ways declares you’re the youngest of” 
us all.” 

His eyes smiled back at her. 

“Unfortunately, my dear, Time takes 
no account of juvenile spirit. His job 
is with these bodies of ours. But the 
spirit,” he added dreamily, 
youthfulness—that’s for eternity.” 

“But you look quite well—guite well,” 
she insisted. And her manner was the 
more positive because in her inmost 
mind she thought she could detect a 
slight increase of that frail appearance 
she had first noticed on Penelope’s wed- 
ding day. 

“T’ve had hits, Nan, Nature’s wire- 


less. So I saw Jermyn Carter a few, 


weeks back——” 

“What did he say?” she mterrapted 
swiftly. 

“That at my age a man mustn't ex- 
pect his heart to be the same as it was 
in his twenties.” 

A silence fell between them. Then 
Nan’s hand stole out and clasped his. 
She had never imagined a world with- 
out this good comrade in it. The bare 
thought of it brought a choking lump 
into her throat, robbing her of words. 
Presently St. John spoke again. 

“T’ve nothing to complain about. I’ve 
known love and I’ve known friendship, 
the two biggest things in life. And, 
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after all, since—since she went, I’ve 
only been waiting. ‘The world, without 
her, has never been quite the same.” 

“I know,” she whispered. 

“You Davenant women,” he went on 
more lightly, “are never loved and for- 
gotten.” 

“And we don’t love—and forget,” 
said Nan in a low voice. 

St. John looked at her with eyes that 
held a very tender comprehension. 

“Tell me, Nan, was it—Peter Mal- 
lory ?” 

She met his glance bravely for a mo- 
ment. 

“Yes,” she answered at last, very 
quietly. “It was Peter.” With a sud- 
den shudder she bent forward and 
covered her face with her hands. “And 
I can’t forget,” she said hoarsely. 

A long, heavy silence fell between 
them. 

“Then why——” Lord St. John be- 
gan slowly. ; 

Nan lifted her head, 


“Why did I promise Roger?’ she 


broke in. “Because it seemed the only 
way. I—I was afrajd! And then there 
was Penelope and Ralph. Oh, it was 
a ghastly mistake. I know now. But— 
but there’s Roger. He cares.” 

“Yes. There’s Roger,” he said 
gravely. “And you’ve given him your 
word. You can’t draw back now.” 
There was a note of sternness in the old 
man’s voice—the sternness of a man 
who has a high creed of honor and who 
has always lived up to it, no matter what 
it cost. “Remember, Nan, no Dave- 
nant was ever a coward in the face of 
difficulties. They always pulled through, 
somehow.” 


“Or ran away—like Angéle de Varin- 
court.” 

“She ran from one difficulty into a 
hundred others. No wrong can be 
righted by another wrong.” 

“Can any wrong ever be 
righted?” she demanded bitterly. 

“We have to pay for our mistakes— 


really 
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each in our turn.” He himself had paid 
to the uttermost farthing. “Is it a very 
heavy price, Nan?” 

‘She turned her face away a little. 

“Tt will be—higher than I expected,” 
she acknowledged slowly. 

“Well, then, pay up. ~Don’t make 
Roger pay for your blunder. You have 
other things—your music, for instance. 
Many people Wave to go through life 
with only their work for comipany— 
whereas you are Roger’s whole world.” 

With the New Year Lord St, John 
returned to town. Nan missed him 
every minuté of the day, but she had 
drawn new strength and steadfastness 
from his kindly counsels. 


CHAPTER XxX. 


For the first few days succeeding 
Lord St. John’s departure from 
Trenby Hall, matters progressed com- 
paratively smoothly. . Then, as his in- 
fluence waned with absence, the usual 
difficulties reappeared, the old hostilities 
arose once more between Nan and Lady 
Gertrude. Mutual understanding is im- 
possible. between two people whose 
sense of values is fundamentally op- 
posed, and music, the one thing that 
had counted throughout Nan’s life, was 
a matter of supreme unimportance to 
the older woman. 

Since Sandy’s: stimulating visit Nan 
had devoted considerable time to the 
composition of her concerto, working 
at it with a recrudescence of her old en- 
thusiasm, and the work had been good 
for her. Unfortunately, however, the 
hours she spent in the seclusion of the 
west parlor were not allowed to pass 
without comment. 

“It seems to take you a long time to 
compose a new piece,” remarked Iso- 
bel at dinner one evening, the trite @x- 
pression “new piece” very evidently 
culled from her school-day memories. 

Nan smiled across at her. 

“A concerto’s a pretty big undertak- 
ing, you see,” she explained. 
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“Rather an unnecessary one, I| 
should have thought, as you are so soon 
to be married.” Lady Gertrude spoke 
with her usual acid brevity. “It cer- 
tainly prevents our enjoying as much 
of your society as we should wish.” 

Nan flushed scarlet at the implied slur 
on her behavior as a guest in the house, 
even though she recognized the injus- 
tice of it. An awkward pause ensued. 

“This afternoon, for instance,” pur- 
sued Lady Gertrude, “Isobel and I paid 
several calls in the neighborhood, and 
in each case your absence was a disap- 
pointment to our friends—very natu- 
rally.” 

“I—I’m sorry,” stammered Nan. 
She found it utterly incomprehensible 
that any one should expect her to break 
off in the middle of an afternoon’s in- 
spiration in order to pay a duty call 
upon absolute strangers whose disap- 
pointment was probably solely due to 
balked curiosity concerning Roger’s fu- 
ture wife. 

Isobel laughed lightly and let fly one 
of her little two-edged shafts. 

“I expect you think we're a lot of 
very commonplace people, Nan,” she 
commented. “Own up, now!” Her 
tone was challenging. 

Lady Gertrude’s eyes flashed like 
steel. 

“Hardly 
coldly. 

“Well, we’re none of us in the least 
artistic,” persisted her niece, perfectly 
aware that hef small thrusts were as 
irritating to Lady Gertrude and Roger 
as the picador’s darts to the bull in the 
arena. “So, of course, we must appear 
rather Philistine compared-with Nan’s 
set in London.” 

Roger leveled a keen glance at Nan. 
There was: suppressed anger and a 
searching, almost fierce inquiry in his 
eyes beneath which she shrank. That 
imperious temper of his was not diffi- 
cult to rouse, as she had discovered on 


that, I hope,” she said 


Ainslee’s 


more than one occasion since she fi 
come to Trenby Hall. : 

“Silence evidently gives consent” 
laughed Isobel as Nan, absorbed in her ‘ 


‘own reflections for the mément, vouch” 


safed no contradiction to her last re ™ 
mark. Bs 

Nan met the other’s mocking g 
defiantly.. With a sudden will fulness, 
born of the incessant opposition she” 
encountered, she determined to let Miss _ 
Carson’s second challenge go uname 
swered. She had tried—tried despere™ 
ately—to win the affection, even ff a 
bare liking, of Rogers’ womankind, 
she had failed. It was all just so 
useless effort. Henceforward, 
might think what they chose of her. 

The remainder of the meal passed in” 3 
a strained and uncomfortable manner, 
but it came to an end at last, and she” 
rose from the table with a sigh of re. 
lief and accompanied the other two ® 
women out of the room, leaving Roger) 
to smoke his pipe alone as usual. An) 
instant later, to her surprise, she heard 
his footstep and found that he had fok™ 
lowed them into the hall and was stand | 
ing on the thréshold of the library. 

“Come in here, Nan,” he said” 
briefly. 

Somewhat reluctantly she followed 
him into the room. He closed the doot 
behind her, then swung round on his 
heel so that they stood fronting one) 
another.- At the sight of his face sht 
recoiled a step in sheer nervous astom 
ishment. It was a curious ashen white” 
and from beneath drawn brows his” 
hawk’s eyes seemed positively to blazt 
at her. 

“Roger, fi 
what is it?’ 

“Ts it true?” he demanded, ignoring 
her halting question and fixing her witht 
a glance that seemed to penetrate rigih) 
through her. - 

“Is—is what true?” she faltered. § 

“{s it true—what Isobel .said—tia 
you look down on us because wee 


“what— 


_ she stammered, 
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countrified, that you’re still hankering 


_ after that precious artistic crew of 


yours in London?” 

He spoke violently, so violently that 
it roused Nan’s spirit. She turned away 
from him. 

“Don’t be so absurd, Roger,” she said 
contemptuously. “Isobel was only jok- 
ing. It was very silly of her, but it’s 
sillier still for you to take any notice 
of what she said.” 

“She was not joking. You've shown 
clearly enough ever since you came here 
that you’re dissatisfied—bored! Do 
you suppose I haven’t seen it? I’m not 
blind! And I won’t stand it! If your 
music is going to come between us, I’ll 
smash the piano!” 

“Roger! You ridiculous person!” 

She was smiling now. Something in 
his anger reminded her of an enraged 
small boy, and she felt that she wanted 
to comfort him. She could forgive him 
his violence. In his furious antagonism 
toward the art which meant so much 
to her, she traced the combined influ- 
ence of Lady Gertrude and Isobel. Not 
merely the latter’s pin pricks at dinner 
this particylar evening, but the con- 
stant pressure of criticism of which she 


‘was the subject. 


“You ridiculous person! If you did 
smash the piano, it wouldn’t make me 
any less a musician. And,” she con- 
tinued lightly, “I really can’t have you 
being jealous of an inanimate thing like 
a grand piano!” 

Roger’s frown relaxed a little. His 
threat to smash the piano sounded fool- 
ish even to himself. But he hated the 
instrument none the less, although with- 
out precisely ‘knowing why. Subcon- 
sciously he was aware that the real Nan 
still eluded him. She was his in the 
eyes of the world, pledged to be his 
wife, yet he knew that although he 
might possess her body it would bring 
him no nearer the possession of her soul 
and spirit. That other man—the one 
for whom she had once told him she 


cared—held those! Trenby was not 
given to psychological analysis, but in 
a*blind, bewildered fashion he felt that 
that thing of wood and ivory and 
stretched strings represented in ¢on- 
crete form everything that stood be- 
tween himself and Nan. 

“Have I nothing else—no one else— 
to be jealous of?” he demanded. “An- 
swer me!” 

With a swift movement he gripped 
her by the shoulder, forcing her to face 
him again, his eyes still stormy. She 
winced involuntarily under the pressure 
of his fingers, but forced herself to an- 
swer him. 

“You know,” she said quietly. “I 
told you when you asked me to be your 
wife that—that there was some one for 
whom I cared. But, if you believed all 
I told you then—you know, too, that 
you have no reason to be jealous.” 

“You mean because you can’t marry 
him?” he asked moodily. 

“Yes.” 

The brief reply acted like a spark 
to tinder. With a stifled exclamation 
he caught her in his arms, crushing his 
mouth down on hers till her lips felt 
bruised beneath his kisses. 

“It’s not enough!” he said, his voice 
hoarse and shaken. “It’s not enough! 
I want you—the whole of you! Nan 
—Nan!” ‘ ° 

For an instant she struggled against 
him, almost instinctively. Then, re- 
membering that she had given him the 
right to kiss her if he chose, she yielded, 
surrendering passively to the fierce tide 
of his passion. 

“Kiss me!” he insisted hotly. 

She kissed him obediently, but there 
was no warmth in. her kiss, no answer- 
ing thrill, and the man knew it. -He 
held her away from him, his sudden 
passion chilled. 

“Ts that the best you can do?” he 
demanded, looking down at her with 
something grimly ironic in his eyes. She 
steadied herself to meet his glance. 
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“It is—really, Roger,” she replied 
earnestly. “Oh!” She flushed swiftly. 
“You must know it!” 

“Yes,” he acquiesced with a shrug. 
“I suppose I ought to have known it. 
I’m only a second string, after all.” 

There was so much bitterness in his 
voice that Nan’s heart was touched to 
a compassionate understanding. 

“Ah! 
cried tremulously. “You know I’m giv- 
ing you all I can, Roger. I’ve been 
quite fair with you—quite honest. I 
told you I had no love to give you, that 
I could never care for any one again 
—like-that. And you said you would be 
content,” she added with reproach. 

“T know I did,” he answered sullenly. 
“But I’m not. No man who loved you 
would be content! And I’m never sure 
of you. You hate it here.” 

“But it will be different when we are 
married,” she said gently. Surely it 
would be different when they were 
alone together in their own home with- 
out the perpetual irritation of Isobel’s 
malicious little thrusts and Lady Ger- 
trude’s implacability. 

“By God, yes! It'll be different then. 
I shall have you to myself!” 

“Your mother?” She questioned, a 
thought timidly. 

“She—and Isobel—will go to. the 
dower house. No”—he seemed to read 
her thoughts—‘“they won't like it. 
They don’t want to go. That’s natural 
enough. Once I thought ” He 
checked himself abruptly, wondering 
how he could ever have conceived it 
possible that his mother might remain 
on at the Hall after his marriage. “But 
not now! [’ll have my wife to myself,” 
he declared savagely. “Nan, how. long 
am I to wait?” 

A thrill of dismay ran through her. 
So far, he had not raised the question 
as to the actual date of their marriage, 
and she had been thankful to leave it 
for settlement at some vaguely distant 
period. . 


Don't speak like that!” she 
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“Why—why, I couldn’t be married” 
till Kitty comes home,” she faltered. : 
When do you ex- ~ 


“I suppose not. 
pect her back?” 

“About the end of the month, I think, 
or the beginning of February.” 7 

“Then you'll marry me in April.” 

He made the statement with a cer- 
tain grim arrogance that forbade all 
contradiction. He was in a curiously 
uncertain mood, and Nan, anxious not 
to provoke another storm, assented re- 
luctantly. 

“You mean that? You won't fail 
me?” His keen eyes searched her face 
as though he doubted her and sought 
to wring the truth from her lips. 

“Yes,” she said very low, “I mean 
»" 

He left her then and a few minutes 
later, when she had recovered her poise, 
she rejoined Lady Gertrude and Isobel 
in the drawing-room. 

“You and Roger have been having a 
very long confab,” remarked Isobel, 
looking up from the jumper she was 
knitting. “What does it portend?” 

Her nimble fingers did not pause in 
their work. The soft, even click of the 
needles went on unbrokenly. 

“Nothing immediate,” answered 
Nan. “He wants me to settle the date 
of our wedding, that’s all.” 

The clicking ceased abruptly. 

“And when is it to be?” Isobel’s al- 
tention seemed entirely concentrated 
upon a dropped stitch. 

“Some time in April. It will have to 
depend a little on Mrs. Seymour’s plans. 
She wants me to be married from her 
house, just as Penelope was.” 

“Do you mean from her house in 
town?” Lady Gertrude asked, laying 
down the utilitarian flannel petticoat 
she was making for one of her proté- 
gées in the village. 

“Why, yes, I suppose so.” 
looked faintly puzzled. 

“Then I hope you will rearrange mat- | 7 
ters.” 


Nan 
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Lady Gertrude’s manner, though 
colder and infinitely more precise, was 
as arrogant as Roger’s, with the kind 
of arrogance which calmly assumes that 
any opposition is out of the question. 

“It would be the greatest disappoint- 
ment to the tenantry,” she continued, 
“if they were unable to witness the mar- 
riage of my son, as they would have 
done, of course, if he’d married some 
one of the district. So I hope that 
Mrs. Seymour will arrange for your 
wedding to take place from Mallow 
Court.” 

She picked up the flannel petticoat 
and recommenced work upon it as 
though the matter were settled. 

Nan lay long awake that night. Rog- 
er’s sudden gust of passion had taken 
her by surprise, filling her with a kind 
of terror of him. Never before had 
he shown her that side of himself, and 
she had somehow taken it for granted 
that he would not prove a demafiding 
lover. He had been so diffident, so 
generous at the beginning, that she had 
been almost ashamed of the poor re- 
turn which was all that she could make. 
But now she’was suddenly face to face 
with the fact that he was going to de- 
mand far more of her than she was 
able to give. 

She had not realized how much pro- 
pinquity adds fuel to love’s fire. Un- 
known even to himself Roger’s passion 
had been gradually rising toward flood 
tide. Man being by nature a contra- 
dictory animal, the attitude assumed by 
his mother and cousin toward the 
woman who was to be his wife had 
seemed to fan rather than smother the 
flame. 

All at once the curb had snapped. 
He wanted Nan, the same Nan with 
whom he had fallen in love—the incon- 
sequent, feminine thing of elusive 
frocks and absurd, delicious faults and 
weaknesses—rather than a Nan molded 
into shape by Lady Gertrude’s iron 
hand.. An intense resentment of his 

g—Ains. 
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mother’s interference had been gradu- 
ally growing up within him. He would. 
do all the molding that was required— 
after matrimony! : 

Not .that he put all this to himself . 
in so many words. But a sense of re- 
volt, an overwhelming jealousy of 
every one who made any claim at all 
on Nan, jealousy even of that merry 
bohemian life of hers in which he had 
had no share, had been slowly gathering 
within him until it was almost more 
than he could endure. Isobel’s taunts 
at dinner had half maddened him. 
Whether he was Philistine or not, Nan 
had promised to marry him, and he 
would know neither rest nor peace of 
mind until that promise was fulfilled. 

And Nan, as she lay in bed with 
wide eyes staring into the darkness, felt 
as if the door of the cage was slowly 
closing upon her. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


It was a cheerless morning... Gusts 
of fine, sprinkling rain drove hither and 
thither on a blustering wind, while over- 
head hung a leaden sky with patches of 
black cloud scudding raggedly across 
it. 

Nan, coming slowly downstairs to 
breakfast, regarded the state of the 
weather as in keeping with everything 
else. The constant friction of her visit 
to Trenby had been taking its daily toll 
of her natural buoyancy, and last night’s 
interview with Roger had tried her 
frayed nerves to the uttermost. This 
morning, after an almost sleepless 
night, she felt that to remain there any 
longer would be more than she could 
endure. She must get away, secure at 
least a few days’ respite from the dread- 
ful atmosphere of disapprobation and 
dislike which Lady Gertrude managed 
to convey. 

She hesitated nervously outside the 
morning-room door, whence issued the 
soft clink of china and a murmur of 
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voices. The clock in the hall had struck 
the hour five minutes ago. She was 
late, and she knew that the instant she 

entered the room she would feel that 
’ unfriendly atmosphere rushing to meet 
her like a great black wave. Finally, 
with an effort, she turned the doorknob 
and went in. 

For once Lady Gertrude refrained 
from comment upon her lack of punc- 
tuality. She seemed preoccupied and, 
to judge from the pinched closing of her 
lips, her thoughts were anything but 
pleasant, while Roger was in the sul- 
len, rather impenetrable mood which 
Nan had learned to recognize as a sign 
of storm. He hardly spoke at all and, 
immediately breakfast was at an end, 
he rose from the table, remarking that 
he should not be in for lunch, and left 
the room. 

“I suppose he’s riding over to Berry 
Farm—the tenant wants some repairs 
done,” said Lady Gertrude when he 
had gone. “He ought to take a few 
sandwiches with him if he won’t be here 
for lunch.” 

Isobel jumped up from her seat. 

“I'll see that he does,” she said 
quickly, and went out of the room in 
search of him. Any need of Roger’s 
must be instantly supplied. 

Lady Gertrude waited until the serv- 
ants had cleared away the breakfast, 
then she turned to Nan with a very defi- 
nite air of having something to say. 

“Have you and Roger quarreled?” 
she asked abruptly. 

The girl started nervously. She had 
not expected this as a consequence of 
Roger’s taciturnity. 

“No,” she said, stumbling a little, 
“no, we haven’t—quarreled.” 

Lady Gertrude scrutinized her with 
keen, light-gray eyes that had the same 
penetrating glance as Roger’s own, and 
Nan felt herself coloring. 

“You've displeased him in some way 
or other,” insisted Lady Gertrude, and 
waited for a reply. 
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arbitrary manner. 

“That’s rather a funny way to put it, 
isn’t it?” she said quickly. “I’m—I’m 
not a child, you know.” 

“You behave very much like one at 
times,” retorted Lady Gertrude, 
done my utmost since you came here to 
fit you to be Roger’s wife, and without 
any appreciable result. You seem to 
be exactly as irresponsible and thought- 
less now as you were when you ar- 
rived.” 

The cold, contemptuous criticism 
flicked the girl’s raw nerves like the 
point of a lash. Sle sprang to her feet, 
her eyes very bright, as though tears 
were not far distant, her young breast 
rising and falling unevenly with her 
hurrying breath. 

“Is that what you think of me?” she 
said unsteadily. “Because then I[’d bet- 
ter go away. It’s what I want—to go 
away! I—TI can’t bear it here any 
longer.” Her fingers gripped the edge 
of the table tensely. “I know you don’t 
want me to be Roger’s wife; you don’t 
think I’m fit for it! You've just said 
so! And—and you’ve let me see it 
every day. I'll go—I’ll go!” 

Lady Gertrude’s face remained quite 
unchanged. Only the steely gleam in 
her eyes hardened. 

“When this hysterical outburst is 
quite over,” she said scathingly, “I shall 
be better able to talk to you.” 

Nan made no answer. It was all she 
could do to prevent herself from burst- 
ing into tears. 

“Sit down again.” Lady Gertrude 
pointed to a chair, and Nan, who felt 
her legs trembling under her, sat down 
obediently. “You’re quite mistaken in 
thinking I don’t wish you to be Rog- 
er’s wife,” continued Lady Gertrude 
quietly. “I do wish it.” 

Nan glanced across at her in aston- 
ishment. This was the last thing she 
had expected her to say—irreconcilable 


a 


Nan flared up at the older woman's 


“T’ve 
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with her whole attitude throughout the 
last two months. 

“I wish it,” she pursued, “because 
Roger wishes it. I should like my son 
to have everything he wants. To be 
perfectly frank, I don’t consider he 
has made a very suitable choice, but 
since he wants you—why, he must have 
you. No, don’t interrupt me, please,” 
she said for Nan, quivering with indig- 
nation, was about to protest. “When 
—if ever you are a mother you will 
understand my point of view. Roger 
has made his choice, and of course he 
hasn’t the least idea how unsuitable a 
one it is. Men rarely get beyond a 
pretty face. So it devolves upon me 
to make you better fitted to be his wife 
than you are at present. You under- 
stand ?” 

The cold, dispassionate speech 
roused Nan to a fury of exasperation 
and revolt. Evidently, in Lady Ger- 


trude’s mind, Roger was the only per- 


son who mattered. She herself was of 
the utmost unimportance except for the 
fact that he wanted her for his wife! 
She felt as if she were a slave who 
had been bartered away to a new owner. 

“Yes, I do understand!” she ex- 
claimed in a voice which she hardly rec- 
ognized as her own. “And I think ev- 
erything you’ve said is horrible! If I 
thought Roger looked at things like that, 
I'd break our engagement to-morrow! 
But he doesn’t! I know he doesn’t. 
It’s only you who think such hateful 
things. And—and I won’t stay here! 
I—I can’t!” 

“It’s foolish to talk of breaking off 
your engagement,” returned Lady “Ger- 
trude composedly. “Roger is not a 
man to be picked up and put down at 
any woman’s whim—as you would find 
out if you tried to do it.” 

Inwardly Nan felt bitterly conscious 
that this was true. She didn’t believe 
for a moment that Roger would re- 
lease her, however much she might im- 


.plore him to. 
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And unless he himself 
released her, her pledge to him must 
stand. 

“As to going away”—Lady Ger- 
trude rose as she spoke—‘‘you can put 
any idea of rushing off to London— 
that’s where yow want to go, I suppose 
—out of your head. It would hardly 
be proper for a young, unmarried girl | 
to stay there alone. Even if. Roger 
were agreeable, J should not allow it 
while you are in my charge. Neither 
is it exactly complimentary to us that 
you should even suggest leaving 
Trenby.” With this parting comment 
she left the room. 

When she had gone Nan stared ston- 
ily out of the window. She felt hope- 
less, helpless to withstand the thin, 
steel-eyed woman who was Roger’s 
mother. Nominally free, she was to all 
intents and purposes a prisoner at 
Trenby Hall until Kitty or Penelope 
came home. Of course, she could run 
away, but the knowledge of Lord St. 
John’s disappointment if she did that 
made her banish the thought. 

“No Davenant was ever a coward in 
the face of difficulties,” he had told 
her. And she loved him far too much 
to hurt him as grievously as she knew 
it would hurt him if she ran away 
from them. 

She stood there for a long time, star- 
ing dumbly out at the falling rain and 
dripping trees. She was thinking along 
the lines which St. John had laid down 
for her. “Don’t make Roger pay for 
your own blunder.” Had she been do- 
ing that? Remembering all that had 
passed between them last night she be- 
gan to realize that this was just what 
she had been doing. 

She had no love to give him, but she 
had been keeping him out of everything 
else as well. She had not even tried 
to make a comrade of him, to let him 
into her interests and to try and share 
his own. Instead, she had shut herself 
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away in the west parlor with her music 
and her memories, and in his own blun- 
dering fashion Roger had realized it. 
Probably he had even guessed that that 
other man who had loved her had been 
able to go with her into the temple of* 
music, comprehending it all and loving 
it even as she did. 

She understood Roger’s strange and 
sudden jealously now. Although she 
was to be his wife, he was jealous of 
those invisible bonds of mutual under- 
standing which had linked her to Peter 
Mallory—bonds which, had they been 
free to marry, would have made of their 
marriage a perfect thipg, the beautiful 
mating of spirit, soul, and body. 

The doors of her soul, that inner- 
most sanctuary of all, would never be 
opened for any other to enter in. But 
surely there was something more. that 
she might give Roger than she had yet 
given. She could stretch out a 
friendly hand and try to link their in- 
terests together, however slight the link 
might be. 

All at once, a plan to accomplish this 
formulated itself in her mind. He had 
wanted to “smash the piano.” Well, he 
should never want that again. She 
would show him that her music was not 
going to stand between them—that she 
was willing to share it with him. She 
would talk to him about it, get him to 
understand something of what it meant 
to her, and when the concerto was quite 
finished, she would invite him into the 
west parlor to listen to it. It was near- 
ing completion—another week’s work 
and it would be finished. Of course, 
Roger wouldn’t be able to give her a 
musician’s understanding of it, but he 
would certainly appreciate the fact that 
she had played it to him first of all. 

It would go far to heal that resent- 
ful jealousy if she “shared” the con- 
certo with him. He would never again 
feel that she was keeping him outside 


the real interests of her life. Probably, . 
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later on, when it was performed by a | 
big London orchestra, Roger would 4 
even begin to take a quaint kind of © 
pride in her musical achievements. 

What she purposed would involve a 
good deal of pluck and sacrifice, but if 
by this road she and Roger took one step 
toward a better understanding, toward 
that comradeship which was all that she 
could ever give him, then it would have “7 
been worth the sacrifice. 

Gradually the stony look of despair 
lifted from her face, and a new spirit’ 
of resolution took possession -of her, 
She was not the only person in the 
world who had to suffer. There were 
others, Peter among them, who were 
debarred by circumstances from finding 
happiness, and who went on doing their 
duty unflinchingly. It was only she 
who had failed—letting Roger bear the 
cost of her mistake. She had promised 
to marry him when it seemed the only. 
way out of the difficulties which beset 
her, and now she was not honoring 
that promise. While Peter Mallory 
was still waiting quietly for the wife he 
no longer loved to come back to him, 
keeping the door of his house open to 
her whenever she should choose to 
claim the fulfillment of the pledges he 
had made the day he married her. 

Nan leaned her head against the win- 
dowpane, realizing that, whatever Rog- 
er’s faults might be, she, too, had fallen — 
short. 

“Our troth, Nan. Hang on to it— 
hard, when life seems a bit more uphill 
than usual.” 

She could hear Peter’s voice, steady 
and clear and reassuring, almost as she 
had heard it that night on the headland 
at Tintagel. She felt her throat con- 
tract, and a burning mist of tears 
blurred her vision. For a moment she 
fought desperately against her weak 
ness. Then, with a little strangled cry, | 
she buried her face against her arm and ~ 
broke into a passion of tears. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


The concerto was finished! Finished, 
at least, as far as it was possible with- 
out rehearsing the effect with orchestra, 
and, as Nan turned over the sheets of 
manuscript, she was conscious of that 
glorious thrill of accomplishment which 
is the creative artist’s recompense for 
long hours of work and sacrifice, and 
for those black moments of discourage- 
ment and self-distrust which no true 
artist can escape. 

She sat very quietly in the west par- 
lor, thinking of the concerto and of 
what she meant to do with it. She was 
longing to show it to Sandy McBain, 
who would’ have a musician’s compre- 
hension of every bar, and she-knew he 
would rejoice with her whole-heartedly 
over it. But that would have to wait 
until after Roger had heard it. The 
first fruits, as it were, must be offered 
to him. 

It was not until after dinner that 
she mentioned the concerto to him, 
snatching an opportunity when they 
chanced to find themselves alone for 
a few minutes. A distracted young 
woman from the village had called to 
ask Lady Gertrude’s advice as to how 
she should deal with a husband who 
seemed to find his chief entertainment 
in life in beating her with a broomstick 
and in threatening to “do her in” alto- 
gether, if the application of the broom- 
stick proved barren of wifely improve- 
ment. Accordingly, Lady Gertrude and 
her aid-de-camp, Isobel, were closeted 
with the terrified creature, leaving Nan 
and Roger alone. 

“It’s good, Roger,” said Nan, when 
she had told him that the concerto was 
finished. “It’s really good. And I 
want you to hear it first of any one.” 

Roger smiled down at her. He was 
obviously pleased. 

“Of course, I must hear it first,” he 
answered. “I’m your lawful lord and 
master, remember.” | 


‘ 
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“Not yet,” she objected hastily. 

He threw his arm round her and 
pulled her into his embrace. 

“No. But very soon,” he said. 

“You won’t beat me, I suppose, like 
Mrs. Pike’s husband?” she suggested 
teasingly. Mrs. Pike was the woman 
from the village. 

His arm tightened around her pos- 
sessively. 

“I don’t know,” he said slowly. “I 
might—if I couldn’t manage you. any 
other way.” 

“Roger !” 

There was almost.a note of fear in 
her quick, astonished exclamation. 
With his arm gripped round her she 
realized how, utterly powerless she 


would be against his immense strength, 
and something flintlike and merciless in 
the expression of the piercing eyes 
which were blazing down at her made 
her feel, with a sudden catch at her 
heart, as though he might actually do 
the thing he said. 


“I hope it won’t come to beating 
you,” he resumed in a lighter tone of 
voice. “But,” he added grimly, “not 
even you, when you’re my wife, shall 
defy me with impunity.” 

Nan drew herself out of his arms. 

“Well, I’m not your wife yet,” she 
said, trying to laugh away the queer, 
unexpected tensity -of the moment. 
“Only a very hard-workfig young 
woman who has a concerto to play to 
you.” 

He frowned a little, 

“There’s no need for you to work 
hard. I’d rather you didn’t. I want 
you just to enjoy life, have a good time, 
and keep your music as a relaxation.” 

Her face clouded over. 

“Oh, Roger, you don’t understand! 
I must do it. I couldn’t live’ without 
it. It fills my life.” 

His expression softened. He 
reached out his arm again and drew 
her back to his side, but this time with 
a strange, unwonted tenderness. 
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“I suppose it does,” he conceded. 
“But some day, darling, after we're 
married, I hope there'll be something 
—some one—else to fill your life. And 
when that time comes, why, the music 
will take second place.” 

Nan flushed scarlet and wriggled ir- 
ritably in his embrace. 

“Oh, Roger, do try to understand! 
As if—having a child—would make any 
difference. A baby’s a baby, and mu- 
sic’s music. The one can’t take the 
place of the other.” 

Roger looked a trifle taken aback. 
He held old-fashioned views and rather 
thought that all women regarded moth- 
erhood as a duty and privilege of ex- 
istence. And, inside himself, he had 
never dotibted that if this great happi- 
ness were ever granted to Nan, she 
would lose all those funny, unaccounta- 
ble ways of hers, which alternately be- 
wildered and annoyed him, and turn 
into a nice, normal woman, like ninety- 
nine per cent of the other women of his 
somewhat limited acquaintance. So he 
was quite genuinely dumfounded at her 
heterodox pronouncement on the rela- 
tive values of music and babies. 

A baby was not in the least an object 
of absorbing interest to Nan. It cried 
out of tune and made ear-piercing 
noises that were not included in even 
the mogt modern of compositions. 
Moreover, she was not, by nature, the 
maternal type of woman, to whom mar- 
riage is but the beautiful path which 
leads to motherhood. She was essen- 
tially one of the lovers of the world. 
diad she married her mate, she would 
have demanded nothing more of life, 
though if a child had been born of such 
mating, it would have seemed to her so 
beautiful and sure a link, so blended 
with love itself, that her arms would 
have opened to receive it. 

“That’s all nonsense, you know, 
sweetheart,” chided Roger, who was 
sublimely ignorant of these intricacies 
of the feminine heart and mind. “And 
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some day when there’s a small son to | 
be thought about and planned for and 
loved, you'll find that what I say is 
true.” 

“It might chance to be a small daugh- 
ter,” suggested Nan snubbily, and Rog- 
er’s face fell a little. “So, meanwhile, 
as I haven’t a baby and I have a con- 
certo, come along and listen to it.” 

He nodded and followed her into the 
west parlor. A cheerful fire was blaz- 
ing on the hearth, a big lounge chair 
drawn up invitingly beside it, while 
close at hand stood a small table with 
pipe, tobacco pouch, and matches lying 
on it in readiness. 

Roger smiled at the careful arrange- 
ment. 

“What a thoughtful child it’s becom- 
ing!” he commented, taking up his pipe. 

“Well, you can listen to music much 
better if you’re really comfy,” said Nan. 
“Sit down and light your  pipe—there, 
I'll light it for you when you've fin- 
ished squashing the "baccy down into 
it.” 

Roger dropped lejsurely into the big 
chair, filled and lit his pipe, and, when 
it was drawing well, stretched out his 
legs to the logs’ warm glow with a sigh 
of contentment. 

“Now, fire away, sweetheart,” he 
said. “I’m all attention.” 

She looked across at him, feeling for 
the first time a little anxious, and un-- 
certain of the success of her plan. 

“Of course, it'll sound very bad— 
just played on the piano,” she explained 
carefully. ‘You'll have to try and im- 
agine the difference the orchestral part 
makes.” 

Switching off the lights, so that noth- 
ing but the flickering glow of the fire 
illumined the room, she began to play. 

For half an hour she played on, lost 
to all thoughts of the world around her, 
wrapped in the melody and meaning of 
the music. Then, as the finale rushed 
in a torrent of golden chords to its 
climax and the last note was struck, her 
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hands fell away from the piano and she 
sank back on her seat with a little sigh 
of exhaustion and happiness. 

A pause followed. In silence she 
awaited Roger’s approval, her lips just 
parted, her face still alight with the joy 
of the creator who knows that his work 
is good. 

But the words for which she was lis- 
‘tening did not come. Instead—utter 
silence!' Wondering, half apprehensive 
of she knew not what, Nan twisted 
round on the music seat and looked at 
Roger. The sharp, quick intake of her 
breath broke the silence as might a cry. 
Roger was sleeping peacefully, his head 
thrown back against a cushion! 

Nan rose slowly and, coming for- 
ward into the circle of the firelight, 
stared down at him incredulously. It 
was unbelievable! She had been giving 


him all the best that was in her—the 
work of her brain, the is.terpretation 
of her hands—baring her very heart to 


him during the last half hour. 
had slept through it all! 

In any other circumstances, probably, 
the humorous side of the matter would 
have struck her, and the sting and smart 
of it been washed away in laughter. 

But just now it was impossible for 
her to feel anything except bitterness 
and hopeless disappointment. For 
weeks she had been working hard, with- 
out the fillip of congenial atmosphere, 
in spite of depression and discourage- 
ment, and now she was strung up to a 
high pitch, 

She had counted so intensely on win- 
ning Roger’s sympathy and understand- 
ing, on putting an end to that blunder- 
ing, terrible jealousy of his by playing 
the game to the limit of her ability. It 
had been like making a burnt offering 
for her to share the thing she loved best 
with Roger, to let him into some of the 
secret places where dwelt her inmost 
dreams and emotions. And she had 
nerved herself to do it, made her sacri- 


And he 
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fice—in vain! Roger was even uncon- 
scious that it was a sacrifice! 

She looked down at him as he lay 
with the firelight flickering across his 
strortg-featured face, and a storm of 
fury and indignation swept- over her. 
She could have struck him! 

Presently he stirred uneasily. Per- 
haps he felt the cessation of the music, 
the presence of some one moving in the 
room. A moment later ke opened his 
eyes and saw her standing beside him. 

“You, darling?” he murmured 
drowsily. He stretched his arms, “I 
think I’ve been asleep. By Jove!” he 
exclaimed as recollection returned to 
him. “You were playing to me!” 

“Yes,” she answered slowly. Her 
lips felt dry. “And I'll never play to 
you again as long as I live!” 

He smiled indulgently. 

“That’s putting it rather strong, isn’t 
it?” he said, pulling her down to his 
knee. 

She sprang up again instantly and 
stood a little away from him, her hands 
clenched, her breast heaving tumultu- 
ously. 

“Come back, little firebrand!” he 
commanded laughingly. 

A fresh gust of indignation swept 
over her.. Even now he didn’t com- 
prehend, didn’t realize in the very least 
how he had wounded her. “Her nails 
dug into the flesh of her palms as she 
took a fresh grip of herself and an- 
swered him very slowly and distinctly 
so that he might not miss her mean- 
ing. 

“It’s not putting it one bit too strong. 
It’s what I feel—that I can’t ever play 
to you again.” She paused, then burst 
out impetuously: “You’ve always dis- 
liked my love of music! You were 
jealous of it. And to-night I wanted 
to show you, to—to share it with you. 
You hated the piano. You wanted to 
smash it, because you thought it came 
between us. . And so I tried to make 
you understand!” Her words came 
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rushing out headlong now, bitter, sob- 
bing words, holding all the agony of 
mind which she had been enduring for 
so long. 

“You’ve no idea what music means 
to me—and you’ve not tried to find out. 
Instead, you’ve laughed indulgently 
about it, been impatient over it, and be- 
haved as though it were some child’s 
toy of which you didn’t quite approve.” 
Her voice shook. “And it isn’t! It’s 
part of me—part of the woman you 
want to marry.” She broke off, a little 
breathlessly. 

Roger was on his feet now and there 
was a deep, smoldering anger in his 
eyes as he regarded her. 

“And ‘is all this outburst because I 
fell asleep while you were playing?” 
he asked curtly. 

She was silent, battling with the emo- 
tion that was shaking her. 

“Because,” he went on with a tinge 
of contempt in his voice, “if so, it’s a 
ridiculous storm in a teacup.” 

“*Ridiculous!’ Yes, that’s all it 
would be to you,” she answered bitterly. 
“But to me it’s just like a light flashed 
en our future life together. We're 
wiles apart—miles! We haven't a 
thought, an idea, in common. And 
when it comes to music, to the one big 
thing in my life, you brush it aside as 
if it could be taken up or put down like 
a child’s musical box!” 

Roger looked at her. Something of 
her passionate pain and resentment was 
becoming clear to him. 

“T didn’t know it meant as much to 
you as that,” he said slowly. 

“It’s everything to me now!” she 
burst out wildly. “The only thing I 
have left—left of my world as I knew 
- Aa 

His face whitened, and a curious, 
strained brilliance came into his eyes. 
She had touched him on the raw, roused 
his mad jealousy of all that had been 
in her life of which he had no share. 

“The only thing you have left?” he 


repeated, with a slow, dangerous inflec- 7 


tion in his voice. “Do you mean that?” 


“Yes!” she exclaimed, smiting her 4 


hands‘ together. “‘Can’t you see it? 

There’s nothing here for me. Are we 

companions—you and I? We're abso- 

lute strangers! We don’t think, or 

feel, or move in the same world.” 
“No?” 


Just the brief monosyllable, spoken 


as coolly as though she had remarked 
that she didn’t like the color of his tie. 

She looked up, bewildered, and met 
his gaze. His eyes frightened her. 
They were ablaze, remorseless as the 
eyes of a bird of prey. A sudden ter- 
ror of him overwhelmed her. 

“Roger!” she cried. “We can’t 
marry! Let me go—release me from 
my promise! Oh, I can’t bear it! I 
can’t marry you! Let me go! Oh, 
please let me go!” 

There was a pause, a pause during 
which Nan could feel her heart leaping 
in her body like some terrified, captive 
thing. Then Roger made a movement. 
Instinctively she knew it was toward her 
and flung out her arms to ward him off. 
But she might as well have opposed 
him with two straws. He caught both 
wrists in one of his big hands and bent 
her arms downward, drawing her close 


to him till she lay unwillingly against 


his breast, held there in a grasp like 
iron. : 

“Will I release you?” he said sav- 
agely. “No, I will not! - Neither now, 
nor at any future time. You're mine! 
Do you understand what that means? 
It means if you’d one day left to live, 
it would be my day—one night, mine! 
And I swear to you if any man takes 
you from me I’ll kill him first and you 
after. Now do you understand ?” 

She tried to speak, but her voice 
failed her. It was as though he had 
pronounced sentence on her—a life sen- 


tence. She could never get away from ~ 


him—never, never! A _ shudder ran 
through her whole body. He felt it, 
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and it stung him to fresh anger. Her 
head was pressed: against his shoulder 
as if for shelter. 

“Look up!” he demanded imperious- 
ly. “Don’t hide your face. It’s mine. 
And I want to see it!” 

Reluctantly, compelled by his voice, 
she lifted a white, tortured face to his. 
Then, meeting his eyes, savagely alight 
with the fire of conquest, she turned 
her head quickly aside. But it was use- 
less. She was powerless in the’ vise- 
like grip of his arms, and the next mo- 
ment he was kissing her eyes and mouth 
and pulsing throat, with terrible, burn- 
ing kisses that seemed to sear their way 
through her whole body, branding her 
indelibly his. 

It was useless to struggle. She hung 
nervelessly in his straining arms, mute 
and helpless to withstand him, while,his 
passion swept over her like a tidal wave, 
submerging her utterly. 

When at last he set her free she 
swayed unsteadily, catching at the table 


for support. She was voiceless, breath- 


less from his violence. The tide had 
receded, leaving her utterly spent and 
exhausted. 

He regarded her in silence for a mo- 
ment. 

“I don’t think you'll ask me to re- 
lease you from your engagement again,” 
he said slowly. 

“No,” she 
“No.” 

She tottered almost as if she were 
going to fall. With a sort of rough 
kindliness he put out his hand to steady 
her, but she shrank from him like a 
beaten child. . 

“Don’t do that!” he exclaimed. un- 
evenly, and added: “I’ve frightened 
you, I suppose?” 

She bent her head. 

“Well,” he continued sulkily, “it was 
your own fault. You roused the wild 
beast in me.” Then, with a queer, half- 
ashamed laugh, he added: “There’s 
Spanish blood in the Trenbys, you 


whispered _ tonelessly. 
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know, as there is in many of the 
Cornish folk.” 

Nan supposed this avowal was in- 
tended as an apology, or at least as an 
explanation of sorts. It was rather ap- 
pealing in its boyish clumsiness, but she 
felt too numb, too utterly weary, to re- 
spond to it. 

“You're tired,” he said abruptly. 
“You'd better go to bed.” He put a 
hand beneath her arm, but she shrank 
away from him with a fresh spasm of 
terror. . 

“Don’t be afraid. I’m not going to 
kiss you again.” He spoke reassuringly. 
“Come, let me help you. You can 
hardly stand.” 

Once more he took her arm and, too 
stunned to offer any resistance, she al- 
lowed him to lead her from the room. 

“Will you be gll right now ?” he asked 
anxiously, as they paused at the foot 
of the staircase. 

She gripped the banister. 

“Yes,” she answered mechanically. 
“T shall be all right.” 

He remained at the bottom of the 
stairs, watching until her slight figure 
had disappeared round the bend of the 
stairway. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

“Your Great-aunt Rachel 
Roger.” 

Lady Gertrude made this announce- 
ment the following morning at break- 
fast. No one made any reply unless a 
sympathetic murmur from Isobel could 
be construed as such. 

“Cousin Emily writes that the funeral 
is to take place next Thursday,” pur- 
sued Lady Gertrude, referring to a let- 
ter which she held. “We shall have to 
attend it, of course.” 

“Must we?” asked Roger, with obv'- 
ous lack of enthusiasm. “I haven't 
seen her for at least five years.” 

“I know.” The reply came so 
sharply that it was evident he had 
touched upon a sore subject. “It is 


is dead, 
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very much to be regretted that you 
haven’t. After. all, she must have left 
at least a hundred thousand to divide.” 

“Even the prospect of a share of the 
spoil wouldn’t have compensated for the 
infliction of visiting an old termagant 
* like Great-aunt Rachel,” averred Roger 
unrepentantly. 

“T shall be interested to hear the will 
read, nevertheless,” rejoined Lady Ger- 
trude. “After all, you were her only 
great-nephew and, in spite of your in- 
attentiveness, I don’t suppose she has 
overlooked you. She may even have re- 
membered Isobel to the extent of a 
piece of jewelry.” 

Isobel’s brown eyes gleamed like the 
alert eyes of a robin who suddenly per- 
ceives the crumbs some kindly hand 
has scattered on the lawn. 

“I’m afraid we shall have to leave 
you alone for a night, Nan,” pursued 
Lady Gertrude with a stiff air of apol- 
ogy. 

Nan, engrossed in a long epistle from 
Penelope, did not hear her and made 
no answer. It was little wonder that 
she was so much absorbed; Penelope’s 
letter had been written on board ship 
and posted from Liverpool, and it con- 
tained the joyful tidings that she and 
her husband had returned to England 
and proposed going straight to the 
Edenhall flat. 

“You must come up and see us as 
soon as your visit to Trenby comes to 
an end,” wrote Penelope, and Nan de- 
voutly wished it could end that very 
moment. 

“I don’t think you heard me, Nan.” 
Lady Gertrude’s incisive voice cut 
sharply across the pulsing excitement 
of the girl’s thoughts. 

“T—I—no. Did you speak to me?” 
she faltered. Her usual dainty assur- 
ance was fast disappearing beneath the 
nervous strain of living with Lady Ger- 
trude. 

The facts concerning the great-aunt’s 
death were recapitulated for her bene- 
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fit, together with the explanation that, 


since Lady Gertrude, Roger, and Isobel ; 
would be obliged to stay the night with ~ 


“Cousin Emily” in order to attend the 
funeral, Nan would be reluctantly left 
to her own devices. 

“I can’t very well take you with us 
on such an occasion,” meditated Lady 
Gertrude aloud. “Would you care to 
have me ask some one over to keep you 
company while we're away ?” 

“Oh, no, thank you,” replied Nan 
hastily. “Please don’t worry about me 
at all, Lady Gertrude. I don’t in the 
least mind being left alone—really.” 

“Well, I regret the necessity of leay- 
ing you,” said Lady Gertrude, meticu- 


lous as ever in matters of social ob- © 


servance. “But the servants will look 
after you well, I hope. And, in any 
case, we shall be home again on Thurs- 
day night. We shall be able to. catch 
the last train back.” 

During the days which intervened 
before the family exodus, Nan could 
hardly contain her impatience . Their 
absence would give her the longed-for 
opportunity to get away from Trenby! 
The idea had flashed into her mind the 
instant Lady Gertrude had informed 
her she would be left alone there, and 
now each hour that must elapse before 
she could carry out her plan seemed an 
eternity. 

Following the prolonged strain of the 
preceding three months, that last terri- 
ble scene with Roger had snapped her 
endurance. She could not look back 
upon it without shuddering. Since the 
day of its occurrence she had hardly 
spoken to him, except at mealtimes 
when, as if by mutual consent, they 
both conversed as though nothing had 
happened—for Lady Gertrude’s benefit. 
Apart from this, Nan avoided him as 
much as possible, treating him with a 
cool, indifferent reserve he found diffi- 
cult to break down. At least, he made 
no very determined effort to do so. 
Perhaps he was even a little ashamed of 
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himself. But it was not in his nature 
to own himself wrong. 

Nan felt that she had made her ef- 
fort—and failed. Roger had missed the 
whole meaning of her attempt to bring 
about a mutual feeling of good com- 
radeship, brushed it aside as of no 
importance. And instead, he had sub- 
stituted his own. imperious demands, 
rousing her, once the stress of the actual 
interview itself was past, to fierce and 
bitter revolt. No matter what hap- 
pened in the future, she must get away 
now, snatch a brief respite from the 
daily strain of her life at the Hall. 

But, with an oddly persistent deter- 
mination, she put away from her all 
thought of breaking her engagement. 
To most women similarly situated this 
would have been the obvious and sim- 
plest solution of the problem. But it 
seemed to Nan that- her compact with 
Roger demanded a finer interpretation 
of the word honor than would have 


been necessary in the case of an engage- 
ment entered into under different cir- 


cumstances. The personal emergency 
which had driven her into giving Roger 
her promise weighed heavily upon her, 
and she- felt that nothing less than his 
own consent would entitle her to break 
her pledge to him. 

Added to this, Roger’s sheer, domi- 
nant virility had imbued her with a fa- 
talistic sense of her total inability to 
escape him. She had had a glimpse of 
the primitive man in him—of the man 
with the club. Even if she were to vio- 
late her conscience sufficiently to end 


the engagement between them, she knew ~ 


perfectly well that he would refuse to 
accept or acknowledge any such termi- 
nation. Wherever she hid herself he 
would find out her hiding place and 
come in search of her, and insist upon 
the fulfillment of her promise. And 
supposing that, in desperation, she mar- 
ried some one else, what was it he had 
said? “I swear to you if any man takes 
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you from me I'll kill him first and you 
after !” 

No, there was no escape for her. 
Roger would dog her footsteps round 
the world and back again sooner than 
let her go free of him. In a vaguely 
aloof and apathetic manner she felt as 
if it was her destiny to marry him. 
Life had shown her many beautiful 
things—even that rarest thing of all, a 
beautiful and unselfish love. But it had 
shown them only to snatch them away 
again when she had learned to value 
them. 

If -only she had never met Peter, 
never known the secret wonder and 
glory, the swift, sudden strength, the 
exquisite mingling of passion and self- 
lessness which go to the making of the 
highest in love, she might have been 
content to become Roger’s wife and 
bear his children. 

Wearily she faced the situation for 
the hundredth time and knew that in 
the long run she must abide by it. She 
had learned not to cry for the moon 
any longer. She wanted nothing now, 
either in this world or the next, ex- 
cept the love that was denied her. 

Her thoughts went back to the day 
when she and Peter had first met and 
driven together through the _ twilit 
countryside to Abbencombe. She re- 
membered the sudden sadness which 
had fallen upon him and how she had 
tried to cheer him by repeating the 
verses of a little song. It all seemed 
very long ago. 

But sometimes God on his great white throne 

Looks down from the heaven above, 

And lays in the hands that are empty 

The tremulous star of love. 

The words seemed to speak them- 
selves in her brain just as she herself 
had spoken them that day, with the car 
slipping swiftly through the winter 
dusk. She could feel again the throb 
of the engine—see Peter’s whimsical. 
gray-blue eyes darken suddenly to a 
stern and tragic gravity. 
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For him and for her there could be 
no star. To the end of life they two 
must go empty-handed. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


The big limousine was already at the 
door when Lady Gertrude and Isobel, 
clothed from head to foot in somber 
black, descended from their respective 
rooms. Roger, also clad in the same fu- 
nereal hue, wearing a black tie—and 
looking as if his garments afforded him 
the acme of mental discomfort—stood 
waiting for them, with Nan, in the hall. 

Lady Gertrude bestowed one of her 
chilly kisses upon her son’s fiancée and 
stepped into the car, Isobel followed, 
and Roger brought up the rear. A min- 
ute later the car and its black-garbed 
occupants disappeared down the drive. 

Nan turned back into the house, 
stretched her arms luxuriously above 
her head and exhaled a long sigh of re- 
lief. Then she fled down the long hall 
to the telephone stand, lifted the re- 
ceiver. Her imperative summons was 
answered with a most unusual prompt- 
ness by the exchange. 

“Trunks, please!” she demanded and 
gave the number of the Edenhall flat; 
then prepared to possess her soul in pa- 
tie~ce till her call came through. 

It was while she was at lunch that 
Morton, entering quietly, announced : 

“You are wanted on the telephone, 
miss.” She hardly waited to hear the 
end of the sentence, but flew past him. 

“Hello! Hello! That you, Penny? 
Yes, of course it’s Nan! Oh, my dear, 
I’m so glad you’re back! Listen. I 
want to run up to town for a few days. 
Yes. Roger’s away. They’re all away. 
You can put me up? To-morrow? 
Thanks, awfully, Penny. Yes, Water- 
loo. At four-sixteen. Good-by.” 

She hung up the receiver and, return- 
ing to the dining room, made a pretense 
of finishing her lunch. Afterward, with 
as much composure as she could muster, 
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she informed Morton that she had © 
been called away suddenly to London 
and would require the car early the next 
morning to take her to the station, 
Whatever curiosity Morton may have 
felt concerning this unexpected an- 
nouncement, he concealed admirably, 

“Very good, miss,” he replied with 
his usual imperturbability. 

“I’m leaving a letter for Mr. Tren- 
by—to explain. See that he has it as 
soon as he gets back to-morrow.” 

And once again Morton answered re- 
spectfully : 

“Very good, miss.” 

The writing of the letter did not oc- 
cupy much time. Nan reflected that she 
must take one of two courses, Either 
she must write him at length, explain- 
ing everything—or she must leave a 
brief note merely stating that she had 
gone away. She decided on the latter 
and after several abortive attempts, 
attempts which found their ultimate 
fate in the fire, she achieved the follow- 
ing telegraphic epistle: ; 

Dear RocEr: 


Have gone to town. Stop- 
ping with Penelope. NAN. 


Afterward she packed with gleeful 


hands. It seemed too good to be true 
that in twenty-four hours she would ac- 
tually find herself back in London, away 
from this gloomy, tree-girdled* house, 
away from Lady Gertrude’s scathing 
tongue and Isobel’s two-edged speeches, 
and above all, secure for a time from 
Roger’s tumultous lovemaking and his 
unuttered demand for so much more 
than she could ever give him, 


“You blessed child! 
you !” 

Penelope, looking the happiest and 
most blooming of youthful matrons, 
was on the platform when the Cornish 
express steamed into Waterloo station 
and Nan alighted from it. 

“You can’t—you can’t possibly be as 
glad as I am, Penny mine,” returned 


I am glad to see 
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Nan. “Hmf!” She wrinkled up her 
nose. “How nice London smells !” 

Penelope burst out laughing. 

“T mean it. You've no idea how good 
that smoky, petrolly smell is after the 
innocuous breezes of the country. It’s 
full of gorgeous suggestions of cars and 
people and theaters and—and life!” 

They hurried to the other end of the 
platform where the porters were disin- 
terring the luggage from the van and 
dumping it down on the platform. 
Nan’s attendant porter quickly extri- 
cated her baggage from the motley pile, 
and very soon she and Penelope were 
speeding away from the station as fast 
as their chauffeur could take them. 

“How nice and familiar it all looks,” 
said Nan, as the car grunted up the 
Haymarket. “And it’s heavenly to be 
going back to the dear old flat. Where- 
abouts are you looking for a house, by 
the way?” 

“Somewhere in Hampstead, we think, 
where the air—and the rents—are more 
salubrious than nearer in.” 

“Of course.” Nan nodded. “All 
singers live’at Hampstead. You'd be 
quite unfashionable if you didn’t. I 
suppose you and Ralph are frightfully 
busy ?” 

“Yes. 


But we’re free to-night, luck- 
ily. So we can yarn to our hearts’ con- 


tent. To-morrow evening we’re both 
singing at Albert Hall. And, oh, in 
the afternoon we’re goimg to tea at 
Maryon’s studio. His new picture’s on 
view—private, of course.” 

“What new picture?” 

“His portrait of the famous Ameri- 
can beauty, Mrs. T. van Decken. I be- 
lieve she paid a fabulous sum for it; 
Maryon’s all the rage now, you know. 
So he asked us to come down and see 
it before it’s shipped off to New York. 
By the way, he inquired after you im 
his letter—lI’ve got it with me some- 
where. Oh, yes, here it is! He says: 

“What-news have you of Nan? I’ve lost 
sight of her since her engagement. But now 
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it seems likely I shall be seeing her again 
before any of you.” 

“T can’t think what he means.” 

“Nor I,” said Nan, somewhat mysti- 
fied. “But anyway,” she added, smil- 
ing, “he will be seeing me even sooner 
than he anticipates. How has his mar- 
riage turned out?” 

“Very much as one might have ex- 
pected. They live most amicably— 
apart?’ Penelope answered. 

“They’ve surely not quarreled al- 
ready °” 

“Oh, no, they haven't quarreled. 
But, of course, they didn’t fit into each 
other’s scheme of life one bit, and 
they’ve rearranged matters to suit their 
own convenience., She’s in the south 
of France just now, and when she 
comes to town they'll meet quite hap- 
pily and visit at each other’s houses. 
She has a palatial sort of place in May- 
fair, you know, while Maryon has a 
duck of a house in Westminster.” 

“How very modern!” commented 
Nan, smiling. “And—how like Mary- 
on” 

“Just like him, isn’t it? And,” Pe- 
nelope continued dryly, “it was just like 
him, too, to see that the marriage settle- 
ment arrangements were all quite wa- 
ter-tight. However, on the whole, it’s 
a fair bargain between thiem. She re- 
joices in the honor and gloty of being 
a well-known artist’s wife, while he has 
rather more money.” 

Ralph was on the steps of the Man- 
sions to weleome them, and the lift con- | 
veyed them wp to the flat. 

“You're in your-old room,” Penelope 
told her, and Nan crowed, delighted. 

Dinner was a delightful meal, full of 
familiar gossip and the news of old 
friends and fervent discussions on mat- 
ters musical and artistic. When it was 
over, the three drew cozily together 
round the fire in Ralph’s den. Nan 
sank into her chair with a blissful sigh. 

“Tsn’t this nice?” she exclaimed. In- 
wardly she was reflecting that at just 
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about this time Roger, with Lady Ger- 
trude and Isobel, would be returning 
from Great-aunt Rachel’s funeral only 
to learn of her own flight from Trenby 
Hall. 

“Yes,” agreed Penelope. “It really 
was angelic of Roger to spare you at 
a moment’s notice.” 

“You dear innocent!” 
grimly. 
coming.” 

“What ite 

“No, I just thought I’d come—and 
he—they were all away—and I came! 
I left a note behind, telling him I was 
going to stay with you.” 

“Roger didn’t know you were com- 
ing!” repeated Penelope. “Nan, have 
you had a quarrel?” she demanded. 

“Yes,” Nan answered shortly. 

“And you came straight off here? 
Oh, Nan, what a fool’s trick! He will 
be furious!” — 

Once or twice Penelope had caught a 
glimpse of that hot-headed temper 
which lay hidden beneath Roger’s some- 
what blunt exterior. 

“Lady Gertrude will be furious,” 
murmured Nan reminiscently. 

“T think she'll have the right to be,” 
answered Penelope, with quiet rebuke 
in her tones. “It really was abominable 
of you to run away like that.” 

Nan shrugged her shoulders, and 
Ralph looked across at her, smiling. 

“You’re a very exasperating young 
person, Nan,” he said. “If you were 
going to be my wife, I believe I should 
beat you.” 

“Well, that would at least break the 
monotony of things,” she retorted. 

“Is it monotony you're suffering 
from?” asked Ralph quickly. 

“I’m fed up with the country and its 
green fields—never anything but green 
fields! They’re so eternally, damnably 
green! I just yearned for London. So 
I came,” she answered. 


Nan smiled 
“Roger didn’t know I was 
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The next morning, much to Nan’s 
surprise, brought neither letter nor tele- 
gram from Roger. 

“I quite expected a wire! ‘Return at 
once. All will be forgiver,’” she said 
frivolously at lunch time. 

“Perhaps he isn’t prepared to forgive 
you,” suggested Ralph. 

Nan stared at him without answering, 
her eyes dilating curiously. She had 
never even dreamed of such a possibil- 
ity, and a sudden, wild hope flamed up 
within her. 

“It’s rather a knock to a man’s pride, 
you know, if the girl he’s engaged to 
bolts the moment his back is turned,” 
pursued Ralph. 

“It was madness!” said Penelope. 

Nan remained silent. Neither their 
praise nor blame affected her one iota at 
the moment. All that; mattered was 


whether, without in the least intending 
to do it, she had cut the cords which. 
bound her so irrevocably. 


Was it con- 
ceivable that Roger’s pride would be so 
stung by her action in running away 
from Trenby Hall during his absence 
that he would never wish to see her 
again—far less make her his wife? 

She had never contemplated the mat- 
ter from that angle. But now, as Ralph 
put it before her, she realized that the 
attitude he indicated might reasonably 
be that of most men in similar circum- 
stances. 

Her heart beat deliriously at the very 
thought, If release came this way—by 
Roger’s own decision—she would be 
free to take it! The price of the blun- 
der she had made when she pledged 
herself to him—a price which was so 
much heavier than she could possibly 
have imagined—would be remitted: 

And from the depths of her soul a 
fervent, disjointed prayer went up to 
Heaven : 

“God, God, please don’t let him for- 
give me—don’t let him ever forgive 
me!” 


TO BE CONTINUED IN THE JUNE AINSLEE’S. 
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HE best girl friend ceased speak- 
ing abruptly. She was not re- 
ceiving the attention due her in 

consideration of the fact that she was 
about to impart news of great inter- 
est. She had worked up to her climax 
cleverly, too; with a nice regard for 
suspense. 

But Ruth was not listening. She 
showed all the irritating abstraction of 
a newly engaged girl. ~ 

The best girf friend was not en- 
gaged. 

However, there was still the climax, 
so the monologue was resumed. 

“And Lali Barnes was there, too. 
You’ve read about the Barnes divorce 
case, of course. They say Morley 
Barnes has a pretty complete case, 
though she’s already started a counter- 
suit. Really, Ruth, you might listen 
to what I’m saying!” 

Ruth sat with her feet curled be- 
neath her on the comfortable couch in 
the living room of her home on Park 
Avenue. She was very young and, with 
her fair, bobbed hair and her dark eyes, 
she looked the flapper, though her in- 
telligence was considerably above the 
average. 

Ruth smiled good-naturedly at her 
visitor, 

“All right, my dear, 
sut I’m 
cases bore me stiff. Unless, of course, 
I happen to know the people.” 

At last the best girl friend came to 
the point of her visit; not without re- 


[’m listening. 
free to admit those divorce 
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luctance, for the preliminaries had been 
amusing in spite of Ruth’s lack of in- 
terest. She moistened her red lips. 

“But, my dear, who do you suppose 
Lali Barnes was having dinner with?” 

“I’m bad at puzzles,” answered Ruth 
somewhat impatiently. “Tell me and 
get it over with. Somebody we know 
awfully well, I suppose.” 

“She was with Ned Grey!” the best 
girl friend exclaimed, watching Ruth 
expectantly. 

The cat*was out of the bag at last. 
Nothing travels as fast as the news of 
the dereliction of a brand-new fiancé. 

Ruth’s voice was cold when she spoke 
finally, but her anger was kept well un- 
der control. 

“There is nothing very outrageous 
about what you’ve just told me,” she 
said slowly, as if choosing her words, 
“except the fact that you, my best 
friend, should be the one to tell it to 
me. At any rate, if there should hap- 
pen to be any truth in your tale, I don’t 
want you around here ready to hand 
out your pity by the spoonful—like 
soothing sirup.” 

The best girl friend was speechless 
with surprise. She had conjured up a 
stimulating picture of Ruth—poor, de- 
ceived Ruth!—weeping on her shoul- 
der; asking for comfort and advice, and 
now she was cheated of -her réle of 
comforter. Her day was utterly 
ruined! In a dignified manner she rose 
to go. 

“T must say, Ruth, that you have 
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adopted a very strange attitude. 
all, wouldn’t you rather have me break 
it to you than-some person you hardly 
know ?” 

“Some . person I hardly know,” 
mimicked Ruth, “wouldn’t break it to 
me. They’d simply tell me in a per- 
fectly straightforward manner.” 

The other girl shrugged. 

“Very well, it’s as you wish, of 
course.” Then she added eagerly, as if 
unable to curb her curiosity: “You'll 
break the engagement, I suppose ?” 

“Not necessarily,” said Ruth coolly. 
“But you’ve made yourself quite disa- 
greeable enough for one day, Helen. 
Besides, I have to dress for dinner. 
Ned and I are going to Mont Martre.” 

Indolently Helen slid into her gray 
squirrel coat. She drew on her gloves 


without unnecessary haste and departed, 
outwardly cool, inwardly raging. 

After she had gone Ruth sat quietly 
thinking over the situation. In the first 


place her engagement had been out of 
the ordinary. She and her fiancé mis- 
understood each other completely and 
each had become thoroughly engrossed 
in solving the mystery of the other’s 
character, a form of mental gymnastics 
lung popular among lovers. It was a 
delightful game, and Ruth and Ned 
played at it in aH seriousness. 

But each felt afraid, at times, that 
the other would- discover the truth, 
which was simply that Ruth and Ned 
were entirely usual human beings. 
Therefore, both of them were inclined 
to pose a bit and both were oddly in- 
consistent from time to time. 

Ned’s proposal has been eccentric. 
His inclination had been to tell Ruth 
that he loved her in the conventional 
way; at the correct time, in a suitable 
place. 

Instead, one evening in a theater box, 
he had leaned toward her and whis- 
pered: 

“Marry me, Ruth, and you'll prob- 
ably regret it.” 
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After 


And Ruth had whispered back: 

“Fine! T'll take a chance.” 

Later, there were more definite de- 
tails, explanations. Ruth’s mother, a 
widow of some ten years past, rather 
enjoyed being shocked by what she 
called “the extreme modernity” of 
Ned’s proposal. 

After the engagement was publicly 
announced, there followed a period of 
rather hectic happiness for Ruth. and 
Ned. Both talked of adapting them- 
selves to their respective peculiarities, 
and both were happily unsuccessful. 

Ruth was sophisticated. Ruth was 
diverting. Ruth laughed brightly at 
Ned’s cynicisms and remained uncyni- 
cal. She felt almost certain that she 
loved this uncommonly attractive man. 
Besides, others wanted him and she had 
hint. Voila! 

She was not especially troubled about 
Ned’s dinner party with the vivacious 
Lali Barnes. After all, nowadays, one 
is not apt to go into hysterics over such 
an incident. But nevertheless, Helen’s 


‘gossip had given Ruth something to 


think about. Would it be just the same 
after they were married? Would Ned 
continue to go about with any attrac- 
tive woman he might meet? And could 
she, Ruth, accept the situation and go 
her own way uncaring? Perhaps she, 
too, would come in contact with inter- 
esting men. “But I’d so much rather 
be with Ned than any other man. I 
never know what he’s going to’ say or 
do, he’s so awfully clever,” she thought. 

“But am I really in love with him?” 
she mused. “I don’t think I feel half 
as badly as I ought to at the thought 
of losing him. And I’m not jealous 
either. Just curious. Perhaps he’s 
made me this way. I believe I’m grow- ° 
ing like him—practical and cynical, with 
an overdeveloped sense of humor. 
Why, Ned pokes fun at everything— 
love, marriage—everything I’ve been 
brought up to regard as fundamentally 
serious. 
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“And is Ned in love with me? The 
trouble is, he thinks I’m clever and I’ve 
tried to make him think so. But when 
he finds out, after we’re married, that 
I’m not—well, there is always Lali 
Barnes. It’s really too bad. I almost 
wish I’d never met him.” 

It had grown dark in the living room 
and Ruth was wondering vaguely if 
she should start to dress for dinner, 
when suddenly the room was flooded 
with light. Ruth blinked like a sleepy 
and somewhat petulant kitten. 

“Oh, mother! It was so nice and 
dark !” 

“But, my dear, it’s time you started 
to dress,” protested Mrs. George. “It’s 
nearly seven.” 

Mrs. George in her black-velvet eve- 
ning gown looked surprisingly young. 

Ruth looked at her approvingly. 

“Going out after: dinner, mother?” 

“Yes. Mr. Twombly—you know, the 
tall, thin Englishman—is taking me to 
see ‘The Grand Duke.’” Mrs. George 
smiled at her daughter composedly. 

“I do believe you’re gayer than I am, 
mother. That Twombly man is an aw- 
fully attractive old bird.” 

““Old bird!’ My dear!” 

“Well, you know what I mean. I 
think he’s a bit of good news.” 

“He’s very intelligent,” was Mrs. 
George’s comment. But her keen eyes 
twinkled. 

“Mother,” said Ruth irrelevantly, 
“will you go away with me for a few 
days—a week, perhaps?” 

“Why, whatever for, my dear?” 

Ruth hesitated. 

“And what about Ned?” Mrs. 
George continued. ‘‘Won’t he think it 
a bit odd if you run off this way when 
you've only been engaged a week? 
Aren’t you feeling well?” she asked as 
Ruth remained silent. “Shouldn’t you 
see the doctor ?” 

“No, mother. I’m just tired out, I 
guess. You know we've been on par- 
ties every single night.” 

10—Ains. 
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Mrs. George looked thoughtful. 
‘“Why don’t you run down to Lake- 
wood for a few days?” she asked pres- 
ently. “Mrs, Chote is down there now 
and can chaperon you. She’s staying at 
the Laurel House.” 

“That’s a splendid plan, mother. I'll 
wire for a room right away. I'll tell 
Ned to-night, too. I dare say he’ll be 
able to amuse himself.” 

Mrs. George looked at her daughter 
sharply; she was shrewd enough to 
guess that something was wrong, but 
as Ruth rose lazily to her feet she only 
said: 

“There’s a small package for you on 
the hall table, dear. Ned’s chauffeur 
left it.” 

In her room upstairs, Ruth un- 
wrapped the package with interest. 
Ned’s gifts were always unusual. This 
latest gift was a book of verse by James 
Crowe Ransom. She skimmed through 
its pages at the risk of being late for 
dinner. Some of the poems were dar- 
ingly original. A part of one she liked 
especially and read it over several 
times. 

And seeing never a friendly star 

And feeling your way when paths are crossed, 
Stand fast and turn three times around 

And try the logic of the lost. 

The idea intrigued her. “I might 
try out the system down at Lake- 
wood,” she mused, “but I’m afraid I’d 
have to turn around more than three 
times to really find myself.” She sighed 
a little as she put the book away. 

Later that evening the Mont Martre 
was very gay. Most of the tables were 
taken, and still people poured in stead 
ily. Many stood about the entrance, 
frantically demanding audience with the 
omnipotent Charlie, the major-domo, 
who was trying to be in several places 
at once. The jovial violinist was at his 
best, playing the half jazz, half tango 
measure of the “St. Louis Blues.” The 
frequenters of Park Avenue and Broad- 
way regarded each other with interest. 
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A tall woman, wrapped in an ermine 
cloak, appeared in the doorway. Her 
three escorts were demanding a ring- 
side table. None left? But Mrs. 
Barnes had telephoned ahead of time. 

“Let’s not stand here arguing about 
it, Mark,” said Lali Barnes quietly. 
The man addressed as Mark was short, 
with a bristly, blond mustache. He 
was obviously indignant that a table 
had not been reserved for their party. 
“Any table will do,” she added, turning 
to Charlie. “I know we're very late.” 

Lali’s entrance caused considerable 
stir. There were comments, half audi- 
ble whispers. 

Each of Lali’s three escorts attempted 
to pull out her chair. The result was 
a rather undignified scramble. Lali 
laughed, a pleasant-sounding, rather 
loud laugh. She seated herself and 
allowed her wrap to slip from her shoul- 
ders. Men stared with frank admira- 


tion. Lali’s gown was of gold brocade. 


The bodice was cut very low and fitted 
tightly. When she rose to dance, one 
could see that the stiff skirt flared at 
the hips, like a court dress of a Span- 
ish infanta. The costume seemed per- 
fectly suited to the bizarre decorative 
scheme of Mont Martre. In fact, the 
black-and-white striped hangings and 


the queer little drum-shaped lights ap- ° 


peared to have been put there solely for 
the purpose of providing this lovely 
weman with a fitting background. 

At a table on the opposite side of the 
room, Ruth George had just asked her 
fiancé a question which he was an- 
swering with more enthusiasm than 
tact. 

“You mean the woman in the gold 
dress? Why, that’s Lali Barnes. You 
must have read about the divorce case.” 
Ruth nodded curtly. “She’s rather ex- 
traordinary, isn’t she?” he went on. 
“Unusual coloring—that black, shining 
hair of hers, and those strange, light 
eyes.” Ned’s voice had become reminis- 
cent. “I was fool enough to be quite 
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keen about her once. I even wrote © 
poetry to her and all that sort of rot. ~~ 
The last poem I wrote, I remember, was 
hardly flattering. It was an honest im- 
pression of her after the glamour had 
worn off. Characteristically, she liked 
that one best of all.” 

“I didn’t know you were a poet, 
Ned,” Ruth said lightly. 

He laughed. 

“I’m not—now. I’ve changed from 
a potential Kipling, singing of his 
‘Woman who did not care,’ to a hap- 
pily engaged man.” 

“Why did she marry that awful 
Barnes man, anyway?” Ruth asked, 
“She must have known of his numerous 
affairs.” 

“Why, I remember asking her that 
very question just after she announced 
her engagement—I knew her pretty 
weil, you see. She answered, with that 
peculiar surface smile of hers: ‘Well, 
Ned, if you must know, I like the way 
he parts his hair—just to the left of 
the middle.’ 

“*Lali, you’re a fool and you know 
it,’ I told her, and she replied that Mor- 
ley was also a fool and that, therefore, 
they would in all probability get along 
splendidly.” 

“Bat, then, it’s her own fault that 
she’s made a mess of her life.” 

“It’s not her fault that there are men 
like Morley Barnes,” Ned said, with 
unnecessary sharpness. “Lali was 
wrong about him. He’s no fool. He’s 
just a rotter of the worst type.” 

Ruth extinguished her cigarette. She 
chose to ignore Ned’s defense of Lali. 

“Let’s dance!” she said abruptly. 

They made a handsome couple as they 
danced with the easy grace that comes 
only after long practice. Ned’s sleek, 
black hair and lively, dark eyes con- 
trasted pleasantly with Ruth’s pink-and- 
white fairness. 

“You don’t mind if I go away for a 
few days, do you?” Ruth asked in one 
of the waits between the music. “I’ve 
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been feeling tired lately—too many 
parties, I guess. I thought I’d run 
down to Lakewood for about a week.” 

“That’s a good idea. I’ll come down 
for the week-end,” suggested Ned. 

Ruth lied rather weakly. 

“Well, the fact is, I went to see the 
doctor and he said a 

“Just as you wish, of course,” Ned 
broke in quietly. He felt strangely dis- 
turbed, almost angry. 

Ruth made no attempt to conciliate 
him. 

“Then I'll leave to-morrow and be 
back in time for Mrs. Bonner’s party.” 

Ned kept his annoyance well under 
control. 

“You're a beautifully modernized 
specimen of your sex, Ruth,” he said, 
and quoted, half laughing: “ “Here to- 
day and there to-morrow i 

“*Yes, 1 know. That is so.’” 
finished for him smilingly. 


Ruth 


“Lakewood, next stop!” Women 
covered the soot, which had stuck to 
the powder ofi their faces, with more 
powder; men brushed off their hats 
carefully with their coat sleeves; but 
Ruth, being very tired, slept on. The 
porter looked at her a moment in pass- 
ing. He was uncertain whether or not 
to awaken her. She was more than 
likely to be bound for Lakehurst, the 
last stop. 

The train ground into the station. 
There was the usual bustle as people 
hoisted huge suit cases before them. 
And still Ruth slept. 

Suddenly she felt a hand on her 
shoulder, and heard a low, distinctly 
pleasant male voice. 

Ruth jumped to her feet. 

“This isn’t Lakéwood ?” 

Her benefactor nodded assent and 
reached for her bag. 

“T couldn’t help hearing you say 
something about Lakewood to the chap 
who saw you off,” he said, by way of 
explanation. “You see, I was seated 
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directly behind you. You were sleeping 
the sleep of the just, so I thought I’d 
take a chance and wake you.” 

“Thanks, a lot,” Rush said as she 
slipped into her coat. “I’m most aw- 
fully grateful. I should have gone all 
the way to Lakehurst.”” He helped her 
off the train in silence, and handed her 
bag to a waiting porter. 

“Thank you, again,” she said and, 
with a brief “Good-by,” climbed aboard 
the Laurel House bus. She half hoped 
that*he would follow. He was extraor- 
dinarily attractive, and his apparent lack 
of interest in her person piqued her 
curiosity. She watched him move off 
down the platform and hail a taxi. 

As the bus rumbled toward the ho- 
tel, she still considered him. She de- 
cided that she liked his type. He was 
of medium height, slender, with 
slightly stooped shoulders. He was 
blond and his narrow, gray eyes wrin- 
kled at the corners when he smiled. 
“Laughter wrinkles,” she thought, “for 
he can’t be over twenty-six.” His fea- 
tures were lean and regular, though the 
finely cut lips were rather too thin. 
There was a humorous twist to the 
mouth. 

That night, in her room adjoining the 
mild-mannered Mrs. Chote’s, Ruth pre- 
pared for a long, delicious sleep. Her 
problems could wait until morning. 

She opened wide the window. 
Through it came the scent of pine- 
needles, cleanly, freshly odorous. She 
crawled beneath the smooth, cool sheets 
and in a few minutes was fast asleep. 

During the night frost came, and in 
the morning the pines and bushes’ glis- 
tened with silver sequins. Ice had 
formed thinly on the surface of the 
lakes. 

Ruth breakfasted very late in her 
room and started for a walk in the early 
afternoon, leaving a note for Mrs. 
Chote. ‘ 

The snow and ice were melting and 
ran in bright rivulets in the gutters and 
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along the ruts in the dirt road called 
the Lake Drive. The air was sharp, 
but the sun shone hotly, warming the 
collar of her fur coat, so that she felt 
inclined to throw it open at the neck. 

Ruth was heading for the Second 
Lake. She had known Lakewood well 
as a child and remembered a certain 
trail that led off into the woods. Few 
people ventured there, especially in 
winter, for odd tales were told of the 
persons living along the wooded shores 
of the Second Lake. But Ruth, at the 
age of ten, had explored this mysteri- 
ous territory in company with an in- 
trepid English governess. Together 
they had scorned the beaten path en- 
circling Lake Carisaljo, where countless 
fat men and puffing, middle-aged 
women took their constitutionals. They 
sought, instead, the faint trails through 
the pines which were more than likely 
to end in a blind thicket or a cranberry 
bog. 

Ruth struck into the heavily wooded 
country between the two lakes. She 
soon located the trail and followed it 
with a keen pleasure. It seemed like an 
old friend. The sun threw deliciously 
wkward shadows between snow-cov- 
ered pines and, where the undergrowth 
became thicker, puny branches shook 
beneath’ their weight of chipping ice. 
The trail twisted and turned snakelike, 
and Ruth hurried her steps with a sud- 
den curiosity to see beyond the next 
bend. 

She turned the bend quickly—and 
stopped. There was no trail! It had 
vanished entirely and in front of her 
were tall pines and patches of un- 
tracked snow. 

Of course, she went on. So far, the 
going had been easy and the bushes 
and brambles had done little to hinder 
her progress. These woods were 
cheerful, friendly. To Ruth’s eyes, the 
whole scene presented the appearance 
of a very jolly Christmas Card. ° 
But Ruth entirely lacked a very need- 
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ful something, which the English govs 
erness had possessed in a good measure” 
—a sense of direction. 








what hazardous on account of the snow- 
covered roots of trees and a thicker 
growth of bushes. It was getting late 


and the shadows were lengthening into~ 
The sun — 


great patches of darkness. 















However, she 
kept on her way, quite satisfied that she © 
knew in exactly what direction home 7 
lay, though the going had become some- = 























still shone, not in proud brilliance, but 


with rosy geniality. Ruth went on, 
heedless of the fact that she could no 


longer see the shores of the Second | 


Lake. 

She was enjoying the solitude. Why, 
she had come down here for that very 
thing—solitude,; and a chance to think 
things out. Then, very suddenly, she 
realized that she had made no advances 
whatever toward solving her particular 
problem. 

She had not, in fact, given Ned a 
thought. Now, as she pushed her way 
between dripping boughs, she tried to 
concentrate on her fiancé. Had she 
missed him? No—yes—she couldn’t be 
sure. And she must be sure, one way 
or the other. She must analyze her 
feelings. She must The words of 
Ransom’s fantastic poem recurred un- 
accountably in her memory. 


Stand fast and turn three times around 
And try the logic of the lost. 





— * 


She felt a sudden, childish desire to 


take the words of the poem literally 


—a kind of impulsive superstition, 
which completely ignored “ common 
sense. She had come to a small, open 


space in the woods, and thought it an 
éxcellent place to try the experiment. 
She stood still for a moment and then, 
closing her eyes, turned three times 
around. The closed eyes had been her 
own idea, filched 
scious remembrance of childish games. 
When she opened them again and 


looked about-her, she wondered, bewil-- P 
deredly, if magic had, indeed, been at 


from some subcon-— 
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work. The trees and bushes about the 
little inclosure were .unmarked by any 
freak of nature. To Ruth, turning 
vaguely from left to right in a vain en- 
deavor to exercise a sense of direction 
she did not possess, they seemed -un- 
cannily alike. At last, unable to find 
the lost trail, Ruth stood still, furiously 
angry at herself for her stupitity. 
“What a perfect fool I am!” she 
thought savagely, “Trying to play 
blindman’s buff with myself out in the 
woods, all on account of a few lines of 
verse!” 

She had no idea where she was, but 
she pushed ahead resolutely, feeling 
sure that, with any kind of luck, she 
would come upon either the Second 
Lake or the Lake Drive. After fifteen 
minutes of rough traveling, Ruth gave 
a little cry of relief. There, ahead of 
her, lay one of the lakes. She had a 
fleeting hope that it was Carisaljo, but 
as she neared the edge she could find 
no sign of a path. No, it was the Sec- 
ond Lake, beyond-a doubt, and entirely 
unfamiliar country. She must. have 
come a long way. The shore line 
curved sharply on either side of her. 
Across from her the lake had narrowed 
to a kind of swamp. In fact, Ruth 
stood in the only clear space that she 
could see in the vicinity. She realized 
that it would be impossible to follow 
‘the shore. Even where she stood the 
ground oozed water beneath her feet 
with a squashy, disagreeable sound. 

The legends of the Second Lake re- 
turned to her—those same unreason- 
able tales which she had so gayly dis- 
missed earlier in the afternoon. But 
things seemed different now. There 
were the shadows and the cold and the 
uncertainty of location to consider. 

The sun hung rotting in the sky like 
some great tropic fruit. Its rays 
slanted into the lake and the ice and 
the waters beneath the ice were red 
as blood. The girl shuddered. The 
body of a murdered woman had once 


floated beneath the ice of the Second 
Lake, so people had said. It seemed 
that these waters had received their col- 
oring, not from the dying sun, but from 
a red gash across a white forehead. 

Ruth laughed a little at herself, rather 
thinly. “What a fantastic idea! Ut- 
terly absurd of course.” She turned. 
away from the lake, but always her eyes 
wandered back to it. There was a cer- 
tain morbid fascination in the weird 
coloring. 

She pushed her way into the woods 
again and presently came to a stubbled 
field in a wide clearing. It was almost 
dark and there was a light in the win- 
dow of a dilapidated log cabin some 
distance to her left, but the idea of 
making inquiries there did not appeal 
to Ruth. She could not get - those 
wretched stories out of her mind. Per- 
haps she might find a trail along the 
edge of the field. She proceeded slowly 
and her care was rewarded. She came 
to a path, but it led to the woods again. 
Would she never be out of them? Sev- 
eral times she nearly fell. She stum- 
bled along, stopping frequently to stare 
about her in fear that she might lose 
the trail. She was terrified; her heart 
beat suffocatingly. Was the path get- 
ting narrower? Would it end in a bog 
or a dump heap? A sudden vision of 
Mrs. Chote whole-heartedly consuming 
steaming tea and toast at the Laurel 
House rose before her eyes. 

Suddenly, at five o’clock in the after- 
noon, it was black night. The realiza- 
tion of this was too much for poor 
Ruth. She turned and ran back along 
the path. She would take a chance on 
the inmates of that cabin. At least, 
there had been a light there. 

Then, from a short distance off and 
coming always blessedly nearer, she 
heard a glorious sound! A common- 
place sound which, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, Ruth would have regarded 
as trivial. But now the heavenly choir 
could not have equaled it. Some one 
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was whistling cheerfully ; and the tune! 
—even that was familiar—why, Ruth 
had danced to it two nights ago at the 
Mont Martre, an inconsequential, jolly 
tune called “Bimini Bay.” 

Ruth stood still and waited. Tears 
of relief came to her eyes. She reached 

into her pocket for ‘her handkerchief 
‘ and touched her powder box. She 
smiled to herself. This rescuer, this 
hero should not find her with a shiny 
nose: She dabbed at her face quickly, 
forgetting the darkness. 

And then she saw him rounding a 
bend in the path, a not overtall figure 
walking with long strides. He did not 
slacken his pace: He came up to her 
—passed her. Ruth stood still a mo- 
ment dazedly. He had seemed so 
patently her rescuer that it was hard 
for her to realize that he had not even 
seen her, but the whistling sounded far- 
ther and farther away, and, with a little 
cry, Ruth ran after him. Hearing the 
Ruth tripped 


cry, he turned quickly. 
and nearly fell, as she reached him; 


stretched a hand toward him. A firm 
arm shot out and closed about her 
shoulders. Glad of the protection, al- 
most fainting, she leaned against him 
for a moment with her eyes closed. She 
felt a sudden flash of light across her 
face. Then a low voice spoke apolo- 
getically. 

“Sorry, but really I had to see who 
you were.” He put the small flash light 
back in his pocket. “I was consumed 
with curiosity.” 

Ruth recognized the voice. She dis- 
engaged herself and stood beside him. 

“T’ve lost my way and I’ve been wan- 
dering about in these woods for so long 
that I’m afraid I’m a little unstrung,” 
she said. “It’s been a pretty trying ex- 
perience.” 

“Well, at any rate, it’s over now,” he 
assured her cheerfully, “and I'll see you 
home. We're only a short distance 
from the Lake Drive. I know Lake- 
wood well, and this is one of my favor- 


s 
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ite walks.” Then he added more 7 
crisply: “Take my arm, please, and ~~ 
we'll be out of.this in no time.” 

To Ruth he seemed very capable and 
strangely comforting. They walked for 
some minutes in silence, but Ruth’s 
nerves were still on edge. 

“Would you mind whistling?” she 
begged suddenly. He gave a sudden 
low laugh. 

“Not at all. What’ll you have?” 

“Bimini Bay,’ please.” 

He whistled the tune clearly as they 
went along the narrow trail, and within 
a short time they reached the Lake 
Drive. 

To Ruth’s surprise he turned to the 
left. 

“Isn’t this the longest ‘way around?” 
she asked. 

“We're not going around. At least, 
not yet. We're going to get something — 
hot to drink at the Lake Tea House. 
It’s just a step, and I'll phone from 
there for a taxi.” 

The cheerful lights of the Tea House 
shone through the trees ahead of them 
as he spoke, and they were ‘soon in- 
side. 

When he removed his heavy coat and 
muffler, after he had ordered hot drinks, 
she saw how slim he was. His lips were 
blue with the cold, but he smiled at her 
as he poked the open fire and caused it 
to blaze up again brightly. Ruth thought 
him singularly frank, and quite free 
from affectation. She could not help 
comparing. him. somewhat guiltily, how- 
ever, with Ned. Ned seemed somehow 
older, much more cynical, far more so- 
phisticated. And yet this man, though 
younger, had obvious poise. 

Presently he went to the back of the | 
cabin to phone. She could hear his ~ 
voice clearly. 

“Hello, Laurel House? Please send 
a taxi to the Lake Tea House right 
away. And tell any one who might in- 
quire after Miss Ruth George that she 
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is quite all right and will be back in 
’ about half an hour.” 

Ruth gasped. He knew her name. 
He left messages for her without ask- 
ing her permission. He was extraordi- 
nary, fascinating ! 

“How did you know my name?” 
Ruth asked curiously when he came 
back to the little table near the fire. 
“Why did you take the trouble to find 
it out?” 

He laughed. 

“Well, you were the only passenger 
in the Laurel House bus. -Very early 
this morning I went over there and 
looked at the register. Simple, isn’t 
it? I took the’ trouble to find out 
who you were because you interested 
me. We both come from New York 
and I felt, somehow, that I must have 
met you at one time or another.” 

“But you’re way ahead of me,” said 
Ruth. “I don’t even know your name.” 

“It’s Peter Prescott. But you must 


xromise not to tell any one, because it’s 
P 5 ’ 


a secret.” His gray eyes smiled at her 
boyishly. “You see my nerves are more 
or less shot to pieces and my doctor 
prescribed a complete rest and change 
of scene,” he explained. “I’m sup- 
posed to keep away from everybody 
and stay down here until I’ve snapped 
out of it. That’s why I’m stopping at 
a cheap little boarding house in the 
town. I left New York without telling 
anybody where I was going and—well, 
here I am.” 

“That’s a very complete account of 
yourself, Peter Prescott,” she laughed, 
and added: “No one shall learn your 
secret from me.” 

At that moment tea arrived and con- 
versation was suspended. An old ne- 
gro carried it, steaming on a tray, to- 
gether with delicious-looking, hot, but- 
tered toast. 

The man gulped the hot liquid grate- 
fully and Ruth noticed that the hand 
which held the cup twitched. 

She was about to speak of this, when 
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the door opened to admit a much bun- 
dled up chauffeur whose crimson nose 
poked out ludicrously above swathes of 
muffler. 

“Taxi,” he said plaintively, his voice 
thinned by the cold. 

On her return to the Laurel House 
that evening Ruth made the fewest pos- 
sible explanations to Mrs. Chote who, 
though slightly harassed by Ruth’s un- 
accountable absence, was still amiable. 
She was the perfect type of modera 
chaperon—pleasant, disinterested. 

A letter had arrived from Ned. 
Ruth read it curiously and decided that 
it was wholly unlike him. It was 
demonstrative and had none of Ned’s 
usual brilliancies of speech or caustic 
humor. The keynote of the entire letter 
was naturalness, frankness. 

Ruth was not sure that she liked the 
change. Ned was Ned, and it seemed 
a shame to change him. The original, 
witty, self-contained Ned had vanished. 

Then an uncomfgrtable thought 
struck her. She had admired in the 
delightful Peter Prescott the very qual- 
ities that had somehow vexed her in 
Ned’s letter. The whole situation, in- 
stead of clearing up, was becoming 
more and more involved. 

Soon, too, she should begin to miss 
Ned—if she was going to miss him. 
She reflected guiltily that she was look- 
ing forward to the meeting with Peter 
to-morrow. She defended herself to 
herself, almost angrily. The man was 
a New Yorker, obviously a gentleman. 
He had given a full and frank account 
of himself. They had discovered on 
the way home that they had a number 
of mutual friends and acquaintances. 
And Ned had not bothered to tell her 
of: his dinner engagement with Lali 
Barnes. And so on and so on, until her 
conscience was lulled into dreamless 
slumber. 

But there was Ned to consider. 

Since Ruth’s departure from the city, 
his deportment had been that of a model 
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fiancé. He was even a bit surprised 
himself that he had felt not the slight- 
est inclination to dance or go to the 
play without Ruth. 

Ruth’s nearness had always given him 
the feeling that he must live up to a 
certain reputation for cleverness which 
he had somehow achieved in her sight. 
Her absence broke the spell. Distance 
had given him courage and he had writ- 
ten_his fiancée an honest, boyish love 
letter. He thought, “She'll find out 
some time, anyway, that I’m not es- 
pecially clever. The sooner she real- 
izes it, the better, though I dare say 
it’ll be something of a shock to her, poor 
girl.” 

So he had started the letter defiantly 
with “Dearest Girl” and finished with 
—‘“All my love, Ned.” 

The letter lay crumpled in the pocket 
of Ruth’s fur coat for two days, at.the 
end of which time it was consigned to 
the wastebasket together with the man- 
gled remains of a cake of milk choco- 
late. 4 
- Ned began to appear at his office 
earlier than he had in years. He needed 
work to keep him busy so that he should 
not miss Ruth too much. 

But when two days passed without 
bringing a word from Ruth, Ned felt 
depressed and vaguely anxious. He 
phoned the Laurel House just before 
dinner time on the second day. No, 
Miss George’s room did not answer. 
They would inquire at the desk. 

“Miss George isn’t in yet. She went 
out early this afternoon,” 
sage that came to him over the wire. 

Ned banged up the receiver. Anx- 
iety was giving place to annoyance. 
Presently the phone rang. 

“T just called up to find out if you 
had heard from Ruth.” Mrs. George’s 
voice was anxious. 

“Have you?” he asked, evading the 
question; hating to admit that he had 
not heard. 
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was the mes-.~ 
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“Nothing but a post card the first 
day.” 3 

But Mrs. George was quick to guess © 
the truth. She was much concerned 
and finally asked him to accompany 
the Englishman, Twombly, and herself 
to the theater. Ned accepted the in- 
vitation because he could think of no 
plausible excuse for refusing. 

The play was a brilliant satire on 
modern marriage and divorce. The 
cast bulged with stars, but Ned was 
glad when it was over. 

“Thank Heaven!” he murmured be- 
low his breath. 

As they waited for a taxi Lali Barnes 
came out of the theater, gorgeously 
cold looking in her fur wrap. With her 
was Mark, of the bristly, blond mus- 
tache: He looked small beside her— 
and knew it. She nodded brightly to 
Mrs. George and spoke to Ned in an 
undertone. 

“I want you to take me home, Ned.” 
Her voice, though low, was tense. 

a 

“No ‘but’ about it.” She flashed a 
shrewd look at Mrs. George and her 
escort. “Can’t you see that. you’re 
making the crowd? They’re keen to 
go some place to dance and they'll not 
want you.” 

“All right,” said Ned quietly. He 
knew better than to argue with Lali. 
Besides, he had noticed a look of dis- 
turbance on- her handsome face. He 
felt very sorry for her. After all was 
said and done—— ; 

While Ned made his explanations to 
Mrs. George Lali summarily dismissed 
the indignant Mark. 

And so it came about, for the second 
time, that Lali Barnes unburdened her- 
self to Ned Grey, who was, perhaps 
unfortunately for him, an excellent lis- 
tener. 

“But, Lali, you can’t go on this way. 
You’re headed straight for the rocks,” 
Ned protested when their cab was well 
on its way up Riverside Drive. 














Lali sat beside him, white-faced, si- 
lent. Her fingers plucked at her ermine 
wrap. 

“Ned, I had to see you again,” she 
said at last. “I had to talk to some- 
body. I don’t think you realize——” 

He cut in brutally, for he feared that 
she was on the verge of tears. 

“T realize that you’ve made a mess 
of things all round. Why did you ever 
make a confidant of Morley, in the first 
place?” 

“You know I was half insane at the 
time,” she said defiantly, “and now, 
almost any day ” She was sob- 
bing; low, horrid sounds, peculiarly 
unbearable to Ned. 

“Don’t do that!” he commanded 
sharply, and then as the sobs contin- 
ued, he pleaded desperately: “Be a 
good sport, Lali, for God’s sake!” 

She ‘straightened in her seat at that, 
with something of her old assurance. 

“You’re right, Ned. I'll have to face 
what comes,” she said after a long si- 
lence. “You*ve been splendid to me!” 

He returned the pressure of her hand 
with a pleasurable sense of his own 
importance. Oh, he knew how to han- 
dle women, all right. 

“Say, if you folks wants to go to 
Albany, I'll have’ to fill ’er up with 
gas!” exclaimed the driver, stopping 
the cab with a jerk. And the silent 

e Pr 
pair realized suddenly that they were 
passing Inspiration Point. 





It was the last afternoon of Ruth’s 
stay in Lakewood. The day was clear 
and cold, but the sun was warm enough 
to permit a last drive through the pines. 

Peter and Ruth had been together 
constantly since the day of Ruth’s ad- 
venture. There had been delightful 
walks in the woods without ever a fear 
of getting lost; sleigh rides, too, on days 
such as this; and one whole afternoon 
of skating on Lake Carisaljo. The 
companionship had been very pleasant. 
The sleigh moved, smoothly. The 
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horses snorted, feeling the cold, tossed 
their heads, and blew viciously 


through their noses. Wrapped in fur 
robes, Peter and Ruth were in holiday 
spirits. - 

“Wher we get into New York this 
‘evening ” Peter began presently. 

“*Wel’” Ruth exclaimed in sur- 
prise. “But I thought you had planned 
to stay longer. You said x 

“Yes, I’d intended staying at least an- 
other week, but I got a telegram this 
morning calling me back to the city.” 

Ruth was much concerned. 

“But, Peter, you shouldn’t be both- 
ered with business worries yet!” 

He laughed, not at all like a sick man. 

“Oh, I shall be ail right. Don’t 
worry about me!” 

That same evening, in the city, the 
snow fell steadily, freezing quickly. 

When Ruth arrived at the Park Ave- 
nue apartment, she found that Mrs. 
George had not yet returned from an 
afternoon bridge. Ruth was rather re- 
lieved, for there was something she 
wished to do and she rather feared that 
her mother might try to influence her 
against it. Accordingly, a few min- 
utes later, she sat down and wrote: 

My Dear Nep: Since I’ve been away I’ve 
thought a lot about our engagement. It 
seems to me that we’re not really congenial 
and that it would be better for us. both if—— 

The ink dried on the pen as Ruth 
wondered why it was harder to tell Ned 
her decision thah she had anticipated. 
She felt quite sorry for him, but then, 
he had never truly understood her. 
Not as Peter understood her—Peter 
who was so frank and outspoken. 
Ned’s eccentricities, which she had once 
adored, she now looked upon as pure 
affectation. She did not know that he 
had manufactured them expressly for 
her benefit. 

The maid was coming through the 
hall with the evening papers. Ruth 
gave her the note to mail. Idly, Ruth 
took one of the papers and seated her- 
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self comfortably in the living room to 
wait for her mother’s return. A head- 
line caught her eye. 

IDENTITY OF CORESPONDENT 

MADE KNOWN. 
New Developments in Barnes Divorce Case. 

New York,’ Jan, 25.—Morley Barnes names 
Peter B. Prescott, son of wealthy banker, as 
corespondent. 

There could be no mistake, for ac- 
companying the story was an excellent 
picture of Peter, snapped on the links 
at Piping Rock. 

The paper fell to the floor unheeded. 
Ruth sat for some moments, her brain 
dizzy with conflicting thoughts. At 
first she could not, would not, believe 
this thing of Peter. Then gradually 
her mind cleared and she saw both Ned 
and Peter, not as she had imagined 
them to be, but as they really were: 
Ned’s demonstrative, boyish letters; 
Peter’s beautiful lies. The two men 


automatically changed places in her 


mind. She felt that she knew her 
fiancé for the first time. He -was all 
that she had thought Peter was. And 
Peter? Well, the Peter she had known 
didn’t exist; except possibly in Ned. 

“And to think that I Should have be- 
lieved Ned involved with that Barnes 
woman!” she thought contritely. 

Then—that note! That foolish, out- 
rageous note which she had just mailed. 
Or was it mailed? 

Ruth jumped to her feet and ran 
into the hall. 

“Martha, that note. Have 
mailed it?” she called breathlessly. 

“Yes, Miss Ruth. It’s just gone,” the 
girl replied, smiling. 

“Oh, all right,” Ruth moaned. 

“Ruth !” 

She turned quickly. 

“Ned! Oh, I’m so glad you came!” 

“T couldn’t wait to see you,” he said. 

“I’m glad you came, Ned, awfully 
glad. But I want you to promise me 
something.” 

“Granted,” he said lightly. 


you 
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“Well, I just wrote you a note. [= 
want you to tear it up as soon as you ~ 
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get it.” 
“But I get so few notes from you!” 
“Ned,” said Ruth quite seriously, 


“I'll write you every day from now on, 


if you'll promise.” 
“Tt’s a bargain.’ 
lightedly. 
Ruth came to him and kissed him. 


He laughed de- 


Peter Prescott threw down the news- 
paper he had been reading. 

“That’s very unfortunate,” he said. 

There was no hint of emotion on the 
face of the woman seated opposite him 
in the Ritz grill. But her voice shook. 

“You take it very coolly, Peter. 
When you left for Lakewood to avoid 
that man from Town Tatler you were 
in a dreadful funk.” 


“That seems a long while ago, Lali,” © 


he said gently. “Everything has 
changed since your telegram came. Of 
course, I knew the answer.” He mo- 
tioned toward the newspaper, then went 
on slowly, choosing his words: “But I 
never realized before what an awfully 
good sport you’ve been through the 
whole thing. You’ve done your best to 
keep me out of it, and you haven't 
spared yourself. I’m horribly ashamed 
of myself for trying to get out from 
under when the crash came. Now, it’s 
my turn. If you still want me, Lali, 
we'll try to’ pick up the pieces to- 
gether.” 

The look on Lali’s face should have 
repaid him. 

“You're quite sure you know what 
you’re doing, Peter?” 

“Quite!” he said, half laughing. “My 
family’ll most probably throw me out 
for getting my handsome face all over 
the front pages. That means I'll have 
to hunt up a job—hideous thought !” 

Lali laughed back at him. She was 
very lovely when she laughed. 

Ruth’s image faded slowly from his 
mind as he kissed Lali across the table. 





















The Force 


OMEBODY—I wish it had been 
S I—once wrote a story of two old 
salts who were lured into a hall 
where a temperance lecture was going 
on. While the lecturer thundered forth 
denunciations of alcohol and its friends, 
stereopticbn views, in highly realistic 
colors, were shown of expert drunkards 
in the very act of tossing off great 
bumpers of various famous beverages, 
to bring shudders of horror to the chaste 
spines of the spectators. The two sail- 
ors bore the sight as long as it was 
humanly possible, and then, desperate 
with the thirst brought on by the pic- 
tures, rushed from the hall and made a 
dash for the nearest bar. 

Well, ladies and gentlemen, I am re- 
minded of those two old salts when I 
think of the audience at the Henry 
Miller Theater, where is playing “The 
National Anthem,” Mr. Hartley Man- 
ners’ four-act sermon on the evils of 
jazz and drink. For something over 
two hours—and it seems like a great 
deal over—the audience cowers in its 
seats, wincing with horror as Mr. Man- 
ners’ characters portray the hideous ef- 
fects of liquor, and jumping guiltily 
each time the off-stage jazz orchestra 
performs a particularly sinister crash. 
And before the final curtain is decently 
down, the audience rushes from the the- 
ater, like children just released from the 
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schoolroom, scarcely able to wait to get 
to the nearest dance club or hotel grill, 
to do some of the dancing and drinking 
of which they have been so vividly re- 
nminded. 

Miss Laurette Taylor’s following, of 
which I am a charter member, has long 
felt that any play would be all right for 
them, just so long as she was in it. 
But, really, “The National Anthem” 
puts almost too much of a strain on the 
old friends. It isn’t, in the first place, 
quite fair to refer to it as a play. It is 
just four acts of propaganda for cleaner 
and duller evenings for the younger 
married set. 

Mr. Manners presents to us in his 
first act a young heroine who marries 
the black sheep of the country club, 
with the. idea of, reforming him. The 
idea, however, does not go through, for 
the young man not only looks on drink- 
ing and dancing as the only career worth 
while, but persuades his wife to get in 
some constructive imbibing and jazzing 
on her own account. And thus they 
go, down, down, down, until the wife 
takes a little midnight snack of bichlo- 
ride of mercury, by mistake, and the 
husband, rushing to fetch a doctor for 
her, is opportunely killed by one of 
those off-stage motors which are so 
obliging to playwrights who have to get 
rid of their characters somehow or 
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other. Even after that, there is another 
act showing that the wife is going to 
recover, and that the total abstainer who 
has always loved her is going to be 
right there waiting for her to get her 
strength back. 

The trouble with overvigorous propa- 
ganda is that it invariably drives one 
right over to the opposing forces. One 
finds oneself on the side of the repro- 
bate husband all the way through “The 
National Anthem.” Mr. Hartley Man- 
ners has sought to bring home the dif- 
ference between the husband and the 
abstaining friend by making the friend 
such an incredibly awful prig that only 
a mother could stand having him 
around the house. Also, the life which 
the author suggests that the young peo- 
ple lead, instead of an existence of syn- 
thetic stimulation, does not seem to ex- 
ert an especially strong appeal to the 
average healthy young person. The 


heroine is able to keep her husband 


away from dancing and hooch for the 
first six months of their married life, 
and Mr. Manners makes. her explain 
the methods by which she beguiles him 
from the white lights. They went to 
the opera, relates the lady, adding laugh- 
ingly that her husband hates the opera; 
they visited picture galleries; and they 
read aloud to each other. So you see, 
it was small wonder that after six 
months of that, the husband turned to 
jazz and alcohol as a flower to the sun. 

It is right along in this part that 
Mr. Manners falls most heavily into 
one of the most popular traps on the 
path of the reformer. I am the last one 
to hold any brief for the human race, 
but what I say is: show me any one, 
even the most hardened of wretches, 
who wouldn’t be only too delighted to 
fall right in with the reformers’ plans 


.and give up his old ways—if the re- 


formers would just offer him a substi- 

tute that would be half as. much fun. 
If, however, you feel that you are 

strong enough to stand being violently 
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scolded by Mr. Manners for some two 
hours and a half, there are several good — 
reasons why you should go to see “The 
National Anthem.” The first one is, 
of course, Laurette Taylor. As a 
friend and well-wisher, though, you 
will want to swear out a warrant for the 
arrest of the person or persons who 
committed her costumes. It would seem 
as if Mr. Manners must have designed 
those gowns himself, with a view to 
making more graphic the horrors of 
debauchery. The second reason is the 
fine performance that Ralph Morgan 
gives in the rdle of the dissolute hus- 
band.’ And you really owe it to your- 
self to see Dodson Mitchell play the 
ne’er-do-well’s father in exactly the 
manner that he played the role of the 
innkeeper in “The Tavern.” 

And no matter what they may—and 
do—say about “The National Anthem” 
as a play, there is always this+to be said 
for it: There is no place in town where 
you can work up a heartier thirst. 

It is with downcast head and burning 
blushes that I come to the next item on 
my. list, for if I say what I think about 
it I must forever after roam the earth 
bearing the brand of the lowbrow. 
And if I say what I think I ought to 
say, to win a rating among the intelli- 
gentsia—well, you know yourself that 
would be nothing more nor less than 
downright dishonesty, and I have 
enough on my conscience as it is. So 
perhaps it would be best to grasp the 
dilemma by the forelock, and take a 
chance on telling the truth. 

The cause of all this emotional up- 
heaval on my part is the discussion of 
the Chauve Souris, which is the Bat 
Theater of Moscow, brought bodily 
here by Mr. Morris Gest after a season 
in Paris and half a one in London. 

I shouldn’t waht to be one to hit the 
Russians when they are down, and all 
that; but it has come to the stage where 
these poor nerves jangle nastily every 
time the local cognoscenti hail as incom- 
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parable art any bit of literature, play- 
writing, or stagecraft that comes out 
of Russia. I don’t say the Russians 
were not good boys while they had it, 
or that they can’t do perfectly splendid 
things when they set their minds on it. 
But what I don’t really grasp is just 
why “Russian” and “great” should have 
come to be looked upon as synonyms. 
All I say is, the Russians can turn out 
mediocre things occasionally, just the 
same as the rest of us—a mild enough 
statement, surely, but one which has 
caused the writer to be regarded-as a 
dangerous reactionary. 

The Chauve Souris—remember, this 
is a purely personal view of the thing— 
is a succession of nice, clean, vaude- 
ville acts, presented against gayly col- 
ored scenery by competent performers. 
The program includes one number 
where figures on a clock come to life 
and do a little dance, one where two 
actors, unconvincingly made up as el- 
derly people, quaver a song and dodder 
through a ddnce, one where two young 
ladies who seem to be the heart and 
soul of respectability sing a few parlor 
songs at the piano, and one where 
grandma and grandpa smile benignly 
down from their frames at their danc- 
ing descendants. 

You may drop in at any school en- 
tertainment, and see exactly the same 
things done, and, if I may say it with- 
out being immediately committed to a 
home for backward.girls, done in ex- 
actly the same way. Nice, certainly, 
and clean as a virgin pin, but scarcely 
anything over which one could con- 
scientiously swoon with ecstasy. If 
people—as did the gathering of in- 
tellectuals at the opening performance 
—are going to cry “Brava!” and “Bis!” 
for these acts, what will they have left 
to do when something really remarkable 
happens in the theater? 

The intellectuals were left practically 
worthless and spent, at the conclusion 


of the evening. So carried away were 
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they by their emotions that one dropping 
casually in would have thought it was a 
revival meeting and not a theatrical per- 
formance. - The lady sitting behind me 
—she wore a scarlet-satin bandanna 
about her head and a string of amber 
beads, each about the size of an average 
billiard ball,. so she must have been 
somebody—gasped, at the conclusion of 
a number showing a parade of wooden 
soldiers, that it made her feel as if she 
were- watching the surf break over great 
rocks. -The lady two seats down, 
though, said she felt as if she were rush- 
ing over plains with the wind blowing 
clean and cold in her hair. One young 
literary light summed up the whole en- 
tertainment by saying, in a voice weak 
with ecstasy, that it was very, very 
adorable. I do hope none of them ever 
chance to attend the closing exercises of 
a children’s dancing class. They would 
undoubtedly burst a blood vessel over 
the exquisite simplicity of it all. 

I cannot honestly say that a little 
personal feeling toward the attitude of 
the audience does not always enter into 
my estimate of the Chauve Souris. 
Straining to be as fair as possible, 
though, I should like to explain that at 
the Chauve Souris one may see delight- 
ful colors and hear pleasant music, and 
that in Nikita Balieff, who explains the 
events in something of the solicitous 
manner of Ed Wynn, one will meet a 
delightful comedian. And that is every 
bit as far as I can go, and still be true 
to my better self. 

Speaking of the Russians, as I was 
but a moment ago, naturally brings up 
the subject of “The Czarina,” in which 
Doris Keane is starring, at the Empire. 
Translated from the Hungarian, this 
wholly satisfying comedy shows a few 
glimpses of the home life of Catherine 
the Great, and some of her boy friends 
—of whom, according to the best au- 
thorities, there was quite a jolly little 
crowd. Various things, generally over- 
looked by producers, go to make ‘up the 
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success of “The Czarina’”—the play is 
extremely entertaining, the cast exceed- 
ingly good, the setting picturesque, and 
the costumes charming. Miss Keane, 
of course, plays Catherine, and to call 
this comedy performance of hers sim- 
ply great is to expose the dullness of 
mere words. Basil Rathbone is a brave 
and dashing hero—and the recipients of 
Catherine’s attentions were heroes, if 
anybody ever was—and Frederick Kerr 
is delightful as the empress’ chancellor. 
In a word, a perfectly fine evening is 
had by all. Miss Keane has not had a 
new play for goodness knows how long, 
and it doesn’t seem as if she were go- 
ing to have much chance ever to play 
anything but “The Czarina,” in our time, 
at least. 

The month brought us quite a few 
translations, in the way of plays. 
Among them was a jolly little. trifle 
called “The Rubicon,” right from the 
French of Edouard Bourdet. If I were 
to tell you the plot of the piece, in de- 
tail, you would feel that the only hon- 
orable thing for you to do would be to 
marty me. So I had best just give you 
a sketchy idea of the thing by dismiss- 
ing it as one of those works in which 
the wife is a wife-in-name-only for the 
first two acts, and ceases to be pre- 
sumably during the second intermission. 
Until you have seen “The Rubicon,” 
you really have no idea how dull good, 
honest dirt can be. Indeed, one forgets 
that one is present at an orgy of 
licentiousness, and is entirely too busy 
yawning to have any time to blush. 

Possibly the cast, chief among which 
are Violet Heming, Kenneth Hill, and 
Warburton Gamble, do much to make 
the play seem far from dashing. Their 
united efforts make the comedy about as 
spicily Gallic as a New England boiled 
dinner. 

“Madame Pierre,” adapted. from 
Brieux’s “Les Hannetons,” was done 
over here under the title of “The Af- 
finity’” by Lawrence Irving and Mabel 


> 
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Hackney some years ago. We did not 
see Mr. Irving and his wife when they 
did the play, buty if they were half so ~ 
good as Estelle Winwood and Roland 
Young are in the leading roles, any bets 
that we might make would be irrevo- 


cably lost. Miss Winwood seems to have ~ . 


been made with the idea in mind that 
some day she was to play the suffoca- 
tingly clinging vine in this bitter comedy 
which shows that you cannot escape the 
bonds of matrimony by going to house- 
keeping without a marriage ceremony 
to start you off. Mr. Young, in rather 
more of a part than they have been giv- 
ing him, is, of ‘course, fine. It doesn’t 
seem as if he could be anything else, 
even if he gave all his time to trying. 

As for the musical entertainments of 
the period, a few moans and a couple 
of hearty gnashes of the teeth, and they 
will be let qfickly out. “Frank Fay’s 
Fables,” engineered, as you have doubt- 
less fathomed from its title, by Frank 
Fay, stole softly away from the Park 
Theater after a few thin weeks. And 
even those who had its interest at heart 
could not have wished to see it try to 
struggle on any longer. 

“The Blushing Bride,” which has 
Cleo Mayfield and Cecil Lean as its lead- 
ing lights, seems to be, at a conserva- 
tive estimate, one of the least enter- 
taining musical comedies you ever saw 
in your life. There are several tunes that 
are mildly pretty, and the Swanson sis- 
ters, who are much more than that. 
And that, really, is about all. 

“For Goodness Sake” runs “The 
Blushing Bride” a close second in the’ 
way of dullness, but it can never be 
fully as dull while it keeps the services 
of Fred Astaire and his sister Adele— 
who now turns out to be a decidedly en- 
gaging comédienne. The cast includes 
Jack Hazzard and the pleasant Marjorié 
Gateson, but even so it does not seem 
able to make the grade. 

By way of ending things up with a 
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little good news, I have waited till now 4 
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to get in a few words for “The Cat and 
the Canary.” Even tq recall the name 
of this new thriller by John Willard is 
to bring reminiscent chills to the spine 
and chatterings to the teeth. If you 
ask me—and I do hope you will—I 
should say that “The Cat and the Ca- 
nary” is every bit as good as “The Bat.” 

It really wouldn’t be fair to tell you 
the plot of the piece, for that would 
spoil your innocent fun when you see it. 
Also, it would be practically impossible 
to give a coherent account of the go- 
ings-on and still keep one’s sanity. Of 
course, when you get home, you can 
think of several little things that don’t 
seem to fit together with any great 
smoothness, but you are entirely too 
wrought up to notice any such trifles 
during the performance. When you go, 
you will really find it best to purchase 
three seats and occupy the middle one, 
leaving an empty seat on each side. 
Otherwise, you will grasp the arm of 
your neighbor in your terrified desire 
for human contact, and such things are 
so apt to be misunderstood. 

Henry Hull and Florence Eldridge 
head the company, and Blanche Fred- 
erici does notable work as an old voo- 
doo woman. A delightful show, really. 
It turned the entire front of my hair 
gray with horror. 

If you never see another thing in the 
theater, arrange to witness the second 
act of “To the Ladies!” ‘If you can see 
but part of it, get in. at the last half 
and see the banquet scene. Then, if 
you don’t see anything else on the Amer- 
ican stage, it really doesn’t matter 
very much. You will have seen the 
best bit of satire you could ever hope 
to see. 

Marc Connelly and George Kaufman, 
authors of “Dulcy,” have another hit, 
and one almost appalling in size, in “To 
the Ladies!” It contains some truly 
gorgeous bits of satire on the American 
business man—shafts so keen and quick 
that it is regrettably doubtful if that 
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gentleman, in witnessing the play, will 
even realize that he is being hit. The 
scene showing the Kinkaid Piano Com- 
pany’s annual banquet is just about the 
most magnificent thing you ever saw. I 
know I said something like that before, 
but you can’t help talking about it, once 
you have seen it. Nothing else seems 
very much worth talking about. 

Certainly the not infrequent touches 
of rubber-stamped sentiment aren’t, nor 
are those portions of the last act which 
do not deftly kid efficiency in the busi- 
ness office. It doesn’t seem as if the 
Messrs. Kaufman and Connelly, so re- 
morseless usually in tracking down 
hokum, could have committed those 
scenes in which Miss Helen Hayes 
speaks feelingly of the pleasures pov- 
erty confers on the married, because it 
gives them such perfectly splendid op- 
portunities to make sacrifices for each 
other. One wonders, really, why she 
does so much to help her husband to 
success in business if she thinks it such 
great fun to be poor. It seems as if 
she were just deliberately spoiling her 
own’ good time. 

Otto Kruger is little less than mar- 
velous as the hero, and Helen Hayes is 
a charming heroine. Unfortunately, she 
has seen fit to employ a heavy Southern 
accent, which rather disconcerts you. 
You keep expecting it to have something 
to do with the plot of the play, and you 
are rather at a loss when the only refer- 
ence made to it is the announcement that 
she is supposed to have come from 
Mobile. If only the authors had made 
their heroine come from Utica, it would 
have saved the audience a lot of brain- 
fag. Doubtless some one has urged 
Miss Hayes to employ the accent, say- 
ing that it is just too cute, Which is 
exactly what it is. 

3ut really this is beside the issue. 
The thing about “To the Ladies!’ is 
that banquet scene. I would rather have 
written that one scene than be the au- 
thor of the “Encyclopedia Britannica.” 


#4 


Talks With Ainslee’s Readers 


ELDOM is it given to an author to re- 
produce life itself faithfully, with the 
high lights and the shading which make up the 
experience. Even more infrequently does a 
writer set down life as it is and throw into 
relief the romance of it, even in the midst 
of its more trying aspects, and the essential 
vitality of the whole human relationship. 
Too often the tendency is marked to em- 
phasize the cheap, the tawdry, the irksome 
commonplace and to pass*it out as the very 
coin of life. True, there is that side. But 
there is also the Emersonian compensation 
provided by the occasional manifestations of 
self-sacrifice, of real courage—yes, of true 
love, if you will—which after all, are much 
the stronger influences when the sum total is 
added up. : 


i our opinion Calvin Johnston is one of 
the really few present-day writers who 
in their works set down life photographically, 
injecting at the same time into their inter- 
pretation of it a humanity, a sympathy, which 
reconciles the more discordant elements and 
resolves them into a balanced whole. For, 
if life is not wholly good, neither is it en- 
tirely evil. 


Wé* have scheduled for the June number 


a novelette which ranks, we think, 
with the really great accomplishments of 
the age in fiction. The house of Bracken 
had fallen on decadent days. The beautiful 
daughter, Helen, sought to give it a lift by 
finding employment in the smart Frangipani 
Shop, purveyors of exquisite lingerie. But 
one day the millionaire banker, Glint, came 
into. the shop, looked at Helen, and a mo- 
ment later, amid the intimate turmoil of 
lacy and silken things, crushed her in his 
arms. And from that day forward Helen’s 
life and that of the house of Bracken were 
written in a new book. Here is a piece of 
work that is that best of all things—a good 
story. It is more—a gripping study of the 
mental and spiritual growth of a present- 
day, sophisticated group of people, each de- 
termined to work out his own end. 

OU have known, as we have, types of 
men who should never have married 
wives, sensitive, lovely women, the while 
other things, business, for instance, held their 


real interest. Some one had said of Austing 
“He didn't need a wife. He is married to % 
orchids or beetles or jungle mud or some | 
thing inhuman. He has installed Martha © 
on Murray Hill as Exihibit A—or, rather B.” 4 
And she was just that, an exhibit—until——~ 
But read Mildred Cram’s remarkable story, ~ 
“Exhibit B,” in the’ June Arnsier’s. Noo 
better short story will fall to your lot in any 
magazine this month. And it is but one of 
a number of short stories by Mildred Cram — 
which ArINnstee’s will feature in the coming ~ 
issues. 


HEN Jacqueline Herron drove off from 
the dance in Larry Taite’s car she” 
little guessed that she was setting foot on” 
one of the last paths of peril which she~ 
would tread. Yet the biggest part of her 
life’s adventures still lay before her. The 
second part of Winston Bouvé’s gripping 
two-part story, “Peril,” will appear in the 
June Arnster’s. No need, if you have ake 
ready started the tale, to tell you to wate” 
for the end of it. 


HE purging of a soul which clings to 
its evil as its one distinction is a doubt- 

ful undertaking. Steve, according to his 
own estimate, was the “worst man in Ex ¥ 
rope.” He was in America temporarily for 
the consummation of his marriage to Connie 
Hershel, wealthy widow, who was to round 99 
out his social success. Twombley, who had “@ 
known him from his kilts, lunched with him 
one day at the. Brevoort. And before that] 
lunch was over, Twombley had begun tog 
organize the events that were to call Steve’s™ 
bluff for all time. Ernest L. Starr’s “The® 
Worst Man in Europe,” is a strong tale of: 
a man’s emotional and more sensational side, 
We recommend it to you as an extraordinary 
short story. ; 

In the June Arnstere’s also the up-to-the-7 
minute New York theatrical comment i6% 
brought to you—brilliantly administered and@ 
with a deft humor which many imitate andy 
so far, none have achieved. Let Dorothy) 
Parker beguile you into a hearty laugh andl 
set you right on the latest playgoing ¢ 
by following her department, “In Broadway 
Playhouses,” exclusively in ArnsLee’s cacti 
month. 
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~» Easy to Play 


Easy to Pay 
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True-Tone 


X Saxophone 


f Easiest of al] wind instruments 
lar on / to play and oneof the most beau- 
tiful, You can learn the scale 
a in an hour’s practice and play 
~ pular music in a few weeks. 
/ ‘ou can take your place in a 
< band within 90 days, if you so 
¢ y a Unrivetes bgt 
entertainment, church, igeor 
. ys school. In big demand for or- 
a Sy ,* Z chestra dance music. The por- 
wt 7 trait above is of Donald Clark, 
Soloist with the famous Paul White- 
man’s Orchestra. 
You may order any 
Free Trial Buescher Instrument 
without paying one cent in advance, and try 
it sixdays in your own home, without obliga- 
tion. If perfectly satisfied, pay for it on easy payments to 
your convenience. Mention the instrument interested 
7 a complete catalog will be mailed free. 
BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
Makers of Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 
BUESCHER BLOCK ELKHART, INDIANA 


= , Off—like a deer! 


Quick 
WHITE 


IRTY 





ITH the crack of the gun 
HES SO) comes the flash of the paddles. 
You’re off! There’s a wake of foam 
behind as you pull into second 
place. Gradually, your bow comes 
even with the stern ahead. Then 
bow to bow. An extra burst of 


F speed, and you cross the line—a 
For White Canvas Shoes winner. It’s man’s sport. 


Waittemore's Or just to lazy-paddle in the 
Quick White shadows of the shore. With a girl, 
Is Superior and a moon, and you. There’s 


Use Whittemore’s White Heel and Edge Enamel § : 
iitnend eligi, Mibols canpeties wiintonsin donee. FrOMANce iN & Canoe. 


Whittemore Bros. Cambridge, Mass. 
od I; Co - ” 


are the gift of the Indians. oy | nn 

> 4 Town” is patterned after a real Indian 

(ele) yA All 9, e i model. But the white man’s craftsman- 

ship has improved the construction, and 

ok What kind of a man are you? Are you a added comforts unknown to the red 
e strong, healthy, vigorous, clean-blooded, clear- 


brained Specimen, overflowing with manly pep fathers of canoes. 
and vitality? Or are you a weak, complainin ° 
misfit—an apology for a real man——afflicted wit “Old Towns” are the lightest and 
Catarrh, Constipation, Indigestion, crippled - d Th h 
with Rheumatism, Rupture: ’ cak Spine, Flat fastest canoes made. ey are the 
chest, ound Shoulders, a ~wretchec ; 
with Nervousness, Impotency Vital Depletion } steadiest and strongest, too! And the 
and the results of Youthful Folly and Excesses? lowest priced. “Old Town Canoes” are 
No matter what your condition is or what priced $54 up from dealer or factory. 
caused it, you can banish u t d A 
revive your Flagging Powers and Manhood An “Old Town” will last you for years. 
with STRONGFORTISM—the Modern Sci- 
ence of Health Promotion. 1! guarantee it. Every “Old Town” model is shown 
Mention th il ts hich t ° . 
special vconfidential information, — tend ‘with in full colors in the new 1922 catalog. 
’e elp pay , ete., on ree 
Be. Ng Tg TO Write for one today. It is free. 
Mental En: " It’s a m 


Sercneth and orgy. . an- | 
ee ony life-saver. md for it Right OLD TOWN CANOE co. 


LION 425 Main Street ; 
0 = STRONGFORT Old Town Maine, U. S. A. 
Dept. 795 Newark, New Jersey 
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Colds Headache 
Toothache Neuralgia 
Earache Lumbago 


GOOD LUCK! 


- From the deep interior of 
the Mystic Orient comes 
this odd token ring of 


Chinese Princes. Through 
countless centuries it has 
been surrounded with deep 
superstition, believed to be 
almost uncanny in its power 
to bring to each and every = 
wearer Good Luck, Health, Fs; 
Happiness, Long Life and 
Prosperity. 

at Oriental superstition cannot, of course, be ac- 
cepted as t, but scores of wearers testify that it has brought 
good luck to them even in this modern age. Actresses, 













bankers, mec .anics, card players, women and men everywhere 
assure us tat a turn in their luck for the better came after 
they started wearing this ring. The popularity of this ring 
has been instantaneous and widespread. The fad of the hour 
in fashionable New York Society. Be the first in your 
neighborhood to wear this curious talisman Complete in- 
structions on how to get best results with each ring. Write | 
name and address plainly. Made in solid sterling silver. State | 
whether men’s or women’s is wanted You can adjust size to } 
fit finger exactly. Don’t waste money on cheap imitations | 

this is the original and genuine 
ring, stamped inside with the = 
Money refunded if not pleased. 

Price Postpaid:— 


Cash with order.....sseeesss $1.50 
UC. OO. Didscccccccsececccess $1.60 


THE ZANZIBAR CO. 
Dept. 66, 
353 FIFTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK CITY. 














Please mention this magazine when 


SPIRIN 


WARNING! Say ‘‘Bayer’’ when you buy Aspirin. 
Unless you see the name ‘‘Bayer’’ on tablets, you are 
not getting genuine Aspirin prescribed by physicians 
over 22 years and proved safe by millions for 


Handy “Bayer” boxes of 12 tablets—Also bottles of 24 and 100—Druggists 


Aspirin the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of 








Rheumatism 
Neuritis 
Pain, Pain 


Accept only ‘‘Bayer’’ package which contains proper directions. 






Monoaceticacidester of § 


FOR 
COLT 
.25 CAL. 
CARTRIDGES, 
ONLY 


32 CAL. S$ 15 
$g-% 

No, 3612 No. 361 Retail Value $22.50 
A beautiful little pocket gun. Shoots 7 times; steel 
jacketed bullets. Checkered grips and safety lever. 


Small and compact, doesn’t bulge in pocket. Abse- 
lutely guaranteed. 


Send for Gun and Novelty Catalog 12 


When You Need A Gun, You Need It Bad. Don 
put it off Protect your person, your home and HER. 
Order NOW while these bargain prices last. Write 
name and address plainly and order by number. 
SEND NO MONEY —= 
Unless you wish. We will ship by return m 
and you can pay the above low price, plus post- 
age, to the postman, on arrival of your revolver. 
AMERICAN NOVELTY COMPANY im. 
2455-57 Archer Avenue Chicago, 
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DIAMONDS 


a Few Cents a Day 
‘SendNo Money 


We will send you —upon your 
simple request — your choice of 
diamond bargains —the greatest in 
America! Do not ome a penay & in 
advance. When the ring com 
examine it. You qethe judge. “tt 
it is not, without exception, the 


cents a ou 
may yonder direct trom this adver- 
tisement if you wish. Don’t send 
acent. You do not cu o penny. 


Charge -Account ‘Plan 


Byournew charge-account plan 
oF Si for your cur enciee o 
ondreds jieces of exquisite 
loweiey in cane so | that you 
would never think of saving them, 
You are guaranteed 8 
early dividends — and a 6 
nus may be earned. 


Send for Bargain Book | 


Send your name and address to- 
day for our new 123-page book, 
showing hundreds of unmateh: 
able diamond Sent 
free. it explains the 
dividend offer and plan. 
Write teday to Dept. 1925 


JMLYON 6 CO. 


1M aiden l ane, New York N.Y. 


‘DON'T SHOUT” 


< om nye zn with the MORLEY 

Itis invisible, weight- 
jh 4 "Gnieaain inexpensive. 
No metal, wires nor rubber. Can 
be used by anyone, young or old. 
The Mortey Phone for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what glasses are to 
the eyes. Write tor Free Booklet 
containing testimonials of 
users all over the country. It 
describes causes of deafness; 
tells how and why the MORL. EY 
PHONE affords relief. Over 
one hundred thousand sold. 
























30 Days’ from 44 Styles, colors and sizes, : 
-—— — bicycles. Delivered free onapproval, 
id Prices. You can easily 











: Bathe and 


Shampoo with one 
Soap.— Cuticura 


Cuticura Soap is th 




















Home-Study 
Business Courses 


thousands of 
success, Check and mail the coupon now 
— — — — Coupon — 
LaSalle Extension 














fe One 

OBusi M t OModern Business Corre- 
OSalesmanship spondence and Practice 
OHigher A OMod 





Foremanship 
and Production Methods 


OPersonnel and Employ- 
ORsiwer fossuntingasd ment Management 


anagemen' 
DLaw—Degree of LL.B. OExpert Bookkeeping 
ost Le OBusiness English 
« OC i 


1a toh 





Olnd Pp 
Efficiency O Effective Speaking 
OBanking and Finance OC. P. A. Coaching 
































HAVE YOU EVER READ 


Picture-Play Magazine? 


_BUBBLING OVER WITH SCREEN NEWS 





ane cleared of 
Pimples, Blackheads, 
ae. Eruptions on the 


face or 7 niar, Pores, 

Oily or —— kin. $1,000.00 Cold 

Cash says | can clear your skin of the 

blemishes. WRITE TODAY for my FREE 
Booklet—"“A Clear-Tone Skin” 

—telling how I cured myself after 

being afflicted for fifteen years. 


-GIVENS, 113 ‘Chemical Bldg, Kansas City, Mo. 
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When used ar] 
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stir the contents 


Used this w: 


or corn o 
Seggted bottom makes mm ° 
lorm cooking. 
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’ Convex Kettle. This co 
bination se d for ¢ doling 
and stewing vegetal 
Bulged sides, eas 

liquids off 

. Windsor kettle. 


aT 


per. This combi- 


Pop 
nation is what you 
cial things — corn 


BoEEa Seana 


mention 


want 


corn 


ee,ete. 


Set. For ‘Neamine pota- Used this a for Tubed 


Per- Cake Pan, Removable 


this 





used as Strain: 


When used thie w 


Used as Colander. Hand: 
to gisae berries. Also 
er. 
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er. 

y for general 

= rposes not sows ‘ filled 
ok ny other u Ears 

kettle hold ball iiuprieht 
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Roaster. 
way makes 


juicy, wylprownedgensts 

A perfect self - baster. 

Steam idenses on cov- 
rand ps back. 


magazine 


when 
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icago, Ill. | 


A complete cooking set in this wom 
derful combination. Send only the coupon we 
ship the set, all charges prepaid. Try it 30 
on free trial, and then if not just what, you want, 
pay nothing and send it back and we'll pay the 
turn postage charges. If you keep it, pay 
price atend of 30 days’ free trial. Send the coupon, 


Wonderful Combination 


ALUMINUM 
Cooker Set 


5S Pleces, Make 11 Utensi! Combinations 


Pudding Pan Tubed Cake Pan Casserole 
Preserving Kettle . Double Boiler Convex Kettle 
Combination Cooker Strainer or Steamer Set 
Self-Basting Roaster Colander Corn Popper 
Made of best heavy-gauge aluminum — 
beautiful, easy to keep clean, light to handle— 
guaranteed for life. This complete set gives 
11 utensil combinations. Outside kettle 6 
quarts, inside pans 2% quarts, other utensils in 
proportion. All highly polished on outside. Sun- 
ray finish inside. When not in use, all pieces nest 
together. You must see it and use it to 
by eqally ie. Be Sone once, 

rder by No. 417 6 Sat fe 
pee trial, pay only $2. 75 if you keep it. Shipped 
hicago, prepaid 


Total Price Only q y LE: 
Pay at End of 30 Days dm *- 


Yes, yours to use a whole month betaay Pas 
even decide. Nota penny torisk. Sign and 
the coupon and the complete set goes on $o 


6000 bargains similar 
to the one shown on 
this page in furniture, 
rugs, linoleum, stoves, 
ranges, silverware, 
watches, sewing 
machines, washing 
machines, dishes, 
aluminum ware, 
phonographs, gas 
engines, cream sep- § 
arators, etc. Any- & 
thing sent on 30 
days’ free trial. 
Easy monthly 
payments on ev- 
erything. Post 
ecard or letter 
brings it free. 

“Let Hartman 
Feather YOUR | Nest” 


(THE HARTMAN CO., Chicago, i 


3911-3925 Wentworth Ave. Dept. 4528 


Send the 6-piece complete Aluminum 
No. 417DMA6, all charges prepaid. I am to have 30 
freetrial. If not satisfied. I will pay nothing and ship 
back. If! keep it, 1 will pay your bargain price, $2.%, 
at the end of the 30 days’ trial. Title remains with yoo 
until payment is made. 
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R. F. Di nccccccesssess eoccecocescossoes Box No...+++« oe 
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The Exclusive Garter because it has ex- 
clusive features. For example—it is the 
only adjustable Wideweb Garter without 
the Hook and Eye Cast-off on the face 
of the Pad. Also has the famous Oblong 
All-Rubber Button. 


GEORGE FROST CO., BOSTON, Makers of 
Velvet Grip Hose Supporters 
for All the Family 
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This Smile Says: 


“| Hear 
Clearly” 


If you are hard of hearing you 
we embarrassing moments — so 
do your friends Is it not worth } 
while to see if all this embarrass- ie 4 
ment can be avoided ? ae : df 
500,000 persons are now hearing od 
tly by aid of the Acousticon. 






































a New York Physician says: “‘It is of great value to me. 1 
thould have been obliged to give up the practice of medicine long 
agoif | had not obtained this best of all devices for the aid of hearing.” 


0, i. We offer you the 
it. 


sz ||1922 ACOUSTICON 
nd ahip For 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 
No Deposit—No Expense 


Just write, saying “I am hard of hearing and will try the 
coesceeeent Acousticon.”” Give it a fair trial amid familiar surroundings 
is you can best tell what it will do for you. 

Remember, however, that the Acousticon has patented fea- 
— oe tures which cannot be duplicated. So no matter what your past 
experience has been, send for your free trial today. 

DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS CORP. 
1381 Candler Building 220 W. 42nd St., N. Y. City 
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Pay Only When Satisfied 


For many years people have been coming to me from 
every part of Chicago on account of my wide reputa 
tion for supplying glasses: that fit. I am now offering 
the benefit of this wide experience to people every 


where No matter where you live, J positively guar 
antee to vive you @ perfect fit or there will be no 
charge whaterei I promise to send you a pair of 


glasses that will enable you to see perfectly and sat 
isfy you in every way, or you will owe me nothing 
rhey will protect your eyes, preventing eye strain and 
headache. They will enable you to read the smallest 
print, thread the finest needle, see far or near 

I will not accept a single penny of your money until 
you are satisfied and tell me so, Simply fill in and 
mail the coupon, giving me all the information I ask 
for, and I will send you a pair of my Extra Larg 





rortoise Shell Spectacles, for you to wear, examine 
and inspect, for ten days, in your own home The 
glasses I send are not to be compared with any you 
have ever seen advertised They are equal to spec 


tacles being sold at retail at from $12.00 to $15.00 a 
pair. You will find them so scientifically ground as to 
enable you to see far or near, do the finest kind of 
work, or read the very smallest print. 
These nossa Large Size Lenses, ~ Tortoise Bs Rims, are 
very | and your friends a sur I t you 
vour impr wed appear There no 

my liberal offer I trust you abs hate! y You are 
If they do not give isfacti ¢han at $ 
you have ever wor you are “net ae a  shnale ‘penny. la you 

ild y offer f 














SPECIAL THIS MONTH! 
~ | Fy ‘Velve eee ~ Tit t i yy - + By Book. Si FF. 
Pe ad = 1 will nm roud Sign aml mail the 
Dr. Ritholz, Madison and Laflin Streets 


Station C., Chicago, Ill. 

Doctor of Optics, Member American Optical Association, Graduate 
illinois College of Ophthalmology and Otology, Famous Eye 
Strain Specialist. 

FILL IN AND MAIL TODAY 
—s ee ee 2S ee eee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee cee 
Or. Ritholz, Madison and Latlin Streets DR. 1149 
Station C., po ih 

You may send me by epaid el post a pair of your Extra 

Large Tortoise Shell 10 Kat at G bid 1 illed ‘aniena les 1 will wear 

them 10 days and if convinced that they are equal to any. classe 

selling at $15.00, I will send you $4.49 Otherwise, I will return 
them and there will be no charge. 


How old are you? 
have you used glasses (if any)? 


FIRMED © 0.0.6 0866660500 cb vecccshecdSeddesdededscodocoscvedsevecoce 
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$200 to $500 Month 


rained men wanted everywhere. 
ke jobs pay big money. Ten million 
eutoe. treake an d tractors all n ser- / 
vice. In every y section garages, tire re- / 
pair shops, welding shops, electric ser- 
vice stations, ere nee ore men 
wanted. n big pay to ambitious, 

pt ap LE Yn cs cava iow pee. 

'. e! 

Jobs open. Detroit trained men preferred. 
Learn Auto Trade At 
The Auto Center 
Come to Detroit —to the Michigan 
State Auto School. Train head and 

hand. Famous factories endorse 


Money 


My 


Back 
Guarantee 

1 personally guaran- 

tee that a course of 


ply latest crcloment. Detroit | training in the Mich- 
is the vlogical place igan State Auto 
world” egrest oe plants. Here | School, will qualify 
is the heart of the business. No other place | ¥°0 for a position manee- 
can give you the same first-hand knowledge. | for" Suro electrician, 
Stay As Long As You Like | bicticsier, “tractor 
Start ony Time. Train for the big for,ghauttouror cm 
money jods on oney- uar- ox . OF Fe 
antee. ¥ jos @ a full Automotive Course, or, | Comoe includes Life 
specialize in any of its money-making branch- | Membership 
es. fovcie’ Baws in be an on Auto "Tervios a Tire | A.G ZELLER, 

ir Ex a Ba rvice man; a ; 

Choffeur: Demonstra tor: Re syendont @ 


pair-man;Weld- General Manager 
nist. Bell a autos, trucks, tractors. | MicniGAN STATE 


FREI 188s- Page Catalog Auto ScHooL 
Decide Now w that yc you can 


all the 
tanity. 18 at, about: this nie untimited oppor - 
—— -page yoo. tells what theM.S. A. 





n do for jook is itive proof. 
Send tor it t — 
Michigan ‘State Auto 
A. G. ZEL . 
2226 Auto Building 
3729 Woodward Ave. 





e cient. No “ ull” nec. 

* eoaary. cou- 

Patterson Civil Service School Le for Catalog, 

Dept. 985 Rochester, N. ¥. © ent  Teneee 
Sirs: Send me without charge your SCHOOL 


Catalog, describing this and other U. S, Dept. 985 
Government positions, % 


FRM scdinnessscevsseeesés eccccccccccces eeccee 


AONB. ccvevcreccoccccccccccccccocossoccoooseses 


ANTED! 
RAILWAY. MAIL 


Examinations soon. $1600 to $2300 a 
Steady life-time job. Common education suff. 
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Complete. HISTORY OF THE WORLD WAR 
HOMAS R. BES 

Popular Priced Edition. m4 pmo Postpaid a 26ce. You need this book 

STREET & SMITH CORPORATION, 79-89 Seventh Ave., New York City 
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9 Shot 








GENU rt 


\utomatic 


ridges. 
in the pocket —perfect, 
Allour guaos brand pew ane 


ua orid’s 
eet tear DO ck, 81996 tnd E 


Revolver swing out Cylinder 32 


) OE OY Oy. 


PAY POSTMAN ON DELIVERY. Satiafaction 
Guaranteed or money promptly refunded 
45 25 Cal, BLUE STEEL ARMY 
¢ AUTOMATIC — 32 Cal. $10.45 
=e Officers blue stee meet pocmet outa ie. 
MILITARY TREN UFoMari ; “47-4 1. 
shot, ex! REE, 
tind over there Bie, ne ele You 
UNIVERSAL SALES CO. 
141 Broadway DESK 252 New York, N.Y. 
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Suppose You Want to 
Break Into the Movies |}: 


re 


tin 
80 
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The question you ask yourself is: 
what are my chances? It doesn't help me - 
very much to read about how Mary Pick- 
ford and Charlie Chaplin got their start— 
what I want to know is, ought / to try t 


“Just 


nnn. 


break in? Have / the qualifications? And 

: a 
if so, just how ought I go about it to 
begin ?” 

We have prepared a book that answers 
those questions definitely and authorita- U 
tively. It is made up of articles that have 
appeared from time to time in Picture- 
PLay MAGAZINE, each one of which was 


the result of painstaking investigation by 
a writer who is a specialist and who knows 
his or her subject. Nowhere else can you 
find set forth as completely, clearly, and 
frankly the real facts about getting into 
the movies, particularly in regard to your 
own particular case. The book is called 


“Your Chance as a 
Screen Actor” 


It contains niney-six pages of informa- 
tion, by which you will be able definitely 
to decide whether or not the screen is to 
be your profession. 

















This book is only 20 cents a copy. 


To procure one, address the book de 
partment. 











STREET & SMITH CORPORATION 
79 Seventh Avenue, New York City [ 
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Ladies’ Genuine Diamond Ring 


Seven brilliant steel blue 
enuine diamonds massed 
fy a secret process in a set- 
ting of solid platinum set 
so closely together that 
only close inspection will distin. 
guish it from a solitaire value 
at $360, Shank of ring 14kt solid 


sl. Price only $48.00 
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Bud Cigarettes 
Box end us $2.00 
order or check) for a b 
any address. 
Street, New York City. 
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Made of selected Pure Turkish 


bad © 
Scheoss, cick s miu 


scrimination and taste. 100 
securely packed in Mahogany Wood 


ox of 100, 
The Bud Cigarette Company, 2 Rector 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 





Brings A Genuine 
DIAMOND RING 
for 1O Days FREE TRIAL 


Most Sensational Ring Offer Ever Made 
No Red Tape No Delay 


Send only $2.00 and your choice goes to you in a hand- 


some gift box, charges paid. A legal guarantee bond as 
to quality and value accompanies each ring. After ten- 
day trial pay balance $4.65 a month for ten months. 
Ten Days’ Free Trial 
You take no chance — if it is not satisfactory at the end of ten 
days, orif you can duplicate either of these genuine diamond rings 
in any jewelry store for less than $65.00, your deposit will be re- 
funded to you. . 
Free Royal Bargain Bulletin 
Illustrates and describes over 800 special offers in Diamonds, 
Watches and Jewelry which we are making this month from 
our $2,000,000 stock. Address Dept. 536 


ROYAL x'warcn CO 


( ESTABLISHEO (695 


35-37-39 Maiden Lane-New York 





Gentlemen’s Genuine Diamond 
Ring. Seven brilliant steel 
blue genuine diamonds 
massed by a secret process 
in asetting of solid platinum 
set so closely together that 
only close inspection will dis- 











Price only $55.00 





Good and 





red-blooded. 


tive blend which is appreci- 


post office, express money 
Sent postpaid to 


STREET & SMITH 
79 Seventh Avenue 








ea Stories 
Magazine 


Exciting 


For those who love the sea 
and its irresistible call to the 


Price Fifteen Cents 
Ask Your Dealer 


CORPORATION 
New York City 


















900 Mile Cord Tires 


Brand new, absolutely first cord tires. Guaranteed . 
miles and adjusted at the list price on that guarantee. The 


prices below include a brand new Tube. 


unwrapped for inspection. All tires have non-skid tread. 


CHARLES TIRE CORP, 


euceed 4 ......$16.10 $3x414......$22.15 
90x3}4...... 11.25 See ecaten 17. 34x4'4...... 23.20 
SP iveneee 13.50 Te conte 18. 95x4)2...... 24.05 
ne estes 14.10 oo 21.10 Sn. dente 26.50 
Send no money. Just write today and tell us the size cP + tires 
and the number you want. Tires will be shipped C. O. D. wit 


h sectio’ 
Dept. 708. 2824 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 

























Corns? 
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VZ say 


= 
Blue-jay 
to your druggist 
Stops Pain Instantly 


The simplest way to end a corn is 
Blue-jay. A touch stops the pain in- 
stantly. Then the corn loosens and 
comes out. Made in two forms—a 
colorless, clear liquid (one drop does 
it!) and in extra thin plasters. Use 
whichever form you prefer, plasters 
or the liquid—the action is the same. 
Safe, gentle. Made in a world-famed 
laboratory. Sold by all druggists. 

Free: Write Bauer & Black, Chicago, Dept. 4 
for valuable book, “Correct Care of the Feet.” 


S-DIAMONDS-WATCHES 
IN| CASHLor CREDIT 
‘ 


*\ GENUINE DIAMONDS, GUARANTEED 
‘JEANETTE’ DIAMOND RING, PRICES ARE DOWN 

m@ Brilliant, blue white,| Send for Free g 
erfect cut diamond. | Everything fully expiainea 

he Ring is 18-k Solid | There are over 2,000 illus- 

y White ahd corves trations of Diamonds, 
pierced. Wonder- | Pearis, Watches, Jewelry, 

ett. Sent prepaid for your 

Free Examination on charge account 
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BROS CO. iss}, STORES IN LEADING CrTiES 


High School Course 
te 2 Years You can complete 


this simplified High 


choo! Course at home in- 


pa among eens | eer 
OFT iS CHICAGO, ILLINOIS AccEpvED 
v 








side of two years. Meets all requirements for entrance to collexe 

and the leading professions. is ard thirty-six other practical 

courses are described in our Free Bulletin. Sead for it TODAY. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 

Dept. H-S4 Drexel Ave. & 58th St. CHICAGO 








SELL US ued 
$ Our spare tIME 
wi ea got ae ie gr, Ne preg i 


from $15 to $50 a week. 
WILSON METHODS, LIMITED, 





Dept. H, 


64 East Richmond, 


Toronto, Canada 
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Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 







PRICE incl. tax $32.40. Mode 
335 Stevens, double-banel 
— other models $19.50 to $36.09, 


Used by 
three 


generations 
still 100% gun 


HE sturdy Stevens shotgun made its first 
“kills” in the hands of our grandfathers. 

With it our fathers first experienced the joys 
of hunting. 

And today young men treasure it, not only 
for its past, but because right today, the good » | 
old Stevens still maintains its unbroken 
for hard and straight shooting. 

In many cases we have found that identically 
the same gun has been handed down from 
grandfather to father to son. You can buy a 
more expensive gun than a Stevens; but you 
cannot buy better shooting qualities. 








It’s easy to prove Stevens accuracy 


Here’s the test for a full choke: on a piece of 

paper draw a circle 30 inches in diameter; pace 

we yards and fire into it. Your Stevens will 

throw an even pattern of 70% of the pellets into 
that circle. 

A Stevens’ modified choke will throw an even 
pattern of 50%. And a Stevens cylinder bore 
will throw an even pattern of 40%. 

Try it. Only a perfectly bored gun will meet 
this test. 

Remember this: when you buy a Stevens, 
you get the last word in accuracy; you get a gun 
that will last a lifetime; and you get that gun 
at an exceptionally low price. 

Stevens manufactures a complete line of small 
bore rifles, and shotguns. Ask at your dealer's 
or write for catalog. 


J. STEVENS ARMS COMPANY 
Department C110, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


Owned and ated by the 
Savage Arms Corporation, tve and Export Offices: 
50 Church Street, New York 


Stevens || 





























All out-doors invites your 


KODAK 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. The Kodak City 




















COLG@TE'S 


SAFE AND EFFICIENT | 


Just one set of teeth, to last the 
rest of your life. Is it sensible to 
experiment with them by using 
gritty, druggy dentifrices that claim 
to do things only strong chem- 
icals can doP 


The reason why more dentists recom- 
mend Colgate’s than any other dentifrice 
is that Colgate’s cleans teeth the right 
way, safely and thoroughly —and makes 


no absurd claims to do the miraculous. 
Large size tubes 


De store COLGATE & CO. Est. 1806 NEW YORK 
Cc 


Truth in advertising implies honesty in manufacture 
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